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WHAT SHOVLD DISQUALIFY PERSONS FROM BEIKQ 
SLBCTORS OR REPRESXMTATIVES. 

FIRST9 frOMKN EXCLUDED. 

Soctf TT begins with che connexion of man and 
iromany by them it is continued, and thence it en«^ 
Jftrges into tribes and nations. Though women axe 
participators in the foundation of aodety, and 
though they are as numerous as the men» they 
Jiave been in a great measure excluded from social 
rights, and in almost all states from civil govern* 
iDent. Aristotle ' says. Barbarians make no distinc- 
tion between women and slaves; but he also says, 
and I suppose it agrees with his notions of propriety, 
that a husband rules his wife in a political manner *• 
Women in Greece, though far advanced beyond a 
state of slavery, possessed by no means a liberal situ- 
ation. At Rome they lived in perpetual ^pupilage *. 

*Dt Repub. lib. 1, c. 2. * UtKmxMg. Ibid. c. 8. 

*Magores aostri, nullam do privatm rem agere fmamu, 
VOL. II. R 



2 ffomen should not be 

Some have thought, that this injustice was peculiar 
to the Roman laws, which Muratori * has justly ex- 
posed. In Greece they were in some measure more 
unhappily circumstanced than at Rome ; they in- 
herited no property, depending on the humanity of 
their brothers for dowries, and of their sons for 
maintenance. Widows were bequeathed by their 
husbands to another spouse ; and the nearest male 
relations, when the ancestor died without male issue, 
inherited, if they pleased, the daughters, and the 
property of the deceased. 

According to the ancient and later Roman laws, 
women were liberally provided for out of the in- 
heritance, and they were at liberty to choose their 
husbands : but on. all public occasions they could 
not act without a father, or a brother, or some male 
representative, who appeared as their guardian ; and 
on all private, as Ivives, they depended entirely on 
the humanity of their husbands. Calista's corn- 
plaint therefore was much better suited to the laws 
and customs of ancient than of modem Italy. 

sine auctoritate voluerant loesse parentuni; fratruin, vit-oram. 
CaU>*s speech lo Livy, lib. 34, c. 2. It would seem from Flo- 
tarch, that women in early times were not authorized to bear 
testimony in a court of justice, for he says in the Life of Popli- 
cola, that Tarquinia obtained this prerogative because she had 
given a field to the state. 
' Antiq. t. 2, p. 123. 
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" How hard is the coodidon of oar sex ! 
Throagh ev'iy state of life the slaves of man ! 
la all the dear delightfal days of youth 
A rigid fetber dictates to our wiU^ ^ 

And deals out pleasure with a scanty hand. 
To his the tyrant husband's reign succeeds : 
Proud with opinion of superior reason. 
He holds domesticl>us'ne8s and devotion 
All we are capable to know, and shuts us. 
Like cloister*d idiots, from the World's acquaintance. 
And all the joys of freedom. Wherefore are we 
Bom with high souls, but to assert ourselves. 
Shake off the vile obedience they exact. 
And claim an equal empire o*er the World ' }" 

Such was the depressed situation of women in 
the Greek and Rbman states ; nor were they much 
more favourably treated by our own ancestors. 
Women were used as slaves by the Anglo-Saxons % 
and by all nations of ^milar origin ; and the common 
law, which our lawyers entitle the perfection of rea- 
son, did not grant them the benefit of clergy '. 

To authorize or excuse such cruelty and injustice, 
reasons have been employed, and instances adduced, 
corresponding to those which the advocates for en- / 
slaving the Negroes have made the grounds of their ^ 
argument. It has been said, that women are greatly 

' Rowe's Fair Penitent 

* Henry's Hist, of England, b. 2, c. 3, s. 3. 

^Barrington's Anc. Stat. p. 79,note. 
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4 ffbmen sh&uld not he 

inferior to men as intellectual beings ; and it would 
appear, that Mahomet conddered them as greatly 
inferior in their sensual propensities ; for he lega- 
lized polygamy, and by granting to the elect cer- 
tain ministering females of celestial origin, he virtually 
excluded women from Paradise. 

That women are generally inferior to men is 
true ; and it is also true, that men of no opportu- 
nities for improvement are inferior to those who 
have been well educated, and who have enjoyed the 
advantage of business and society. But do we in- 
fer that those men, who are excluded from the ad- 
vantages which others possess, and who of course 
manifest inferior judgment and ingenuity, are na- 
turally their inferiors? No: we consider, that, 
with similar means of improvement, they would 
have displayed equal talents. But women have 
been reared comparatively to the utmost disadvai^ 
tage. Then by what principles of justice or dis* 
crimination do we decide on their inferiority ? What 
is the atuation of women in Turkey ? They are ex- 
cluded from all human society^ except that of their 
assodateB in the haram, or similar beings, whom 
they occasionally meet at the baths *. It may be 
said, that' this is an extreme case. How much better 
was that of the Grecian women ?. what was their 

* Volnsy't Voys^ eo Syrie^ Sec. t I , p. 211, note. 
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I? An interlocutor in a dialogue by Xeno* 
phoQ ^ says, ** What could my wife know ? Imarried 
her when she was fifteen, and prepartttory to this 
every care was taken, that she should see, hear, 
and know as little as possible/' What were their op* 
portonities after marriage ? They did not accompany 
dieir husbands abroad to entertainments, nor were 
they present at the reception of strangers at homeV 
As in Turkey women are confined with eunuchs and 
concubines, in Greece wives spent their time among 
their working-maids. Tlus was the practice in Ho- 
mer's timei add continued so to that of VitrUTius''. 

Nor were the Grecian women more liberally 
treated in other respects. They were excluded from 
participating m the great festivals of Greece. This 
is strongly expressed by an anecdote related by 
iEschines\ An old woman being noticed by the 
judges at the Olympic games, was sdzed, zsad in* 
terrogated, how she dared present herself there> 
when all women were prohibited from appearing on 
such occasions. She answered. What woman has 
ISke me a father and three brothers conquerors at 
Ae Olympic games, and a son who shall also con» 
quer? Pkusanias* says, on these accounts she was 
excused. The punishmeixt for this offence was, to 

* 0e Adfflinist. Domest p. 836. 

* tiaiofl de Pyrrbi Sacces. p. 99. H, Stepii. Otst. vet. ^ 

* lib. 0, c. 10. * Epittols 4. * Lib. 6, c. 6. 
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be cast headlong from a lofty rock. Sojealotw 
were the Athenians of women, that Lesna, who 
was tortured to death by Hippias under the sus- 
picion, that, as she was the mistress of Aristogiton, 
she was privy and would not divulge the circum-. 
stances relating to the tyrannicide of Hipparchus, 
had raised to her memory by the patriots not a star 
tue representing her form, but a symbol ' merely iU 
lustrative of her name. Thus were women care* 
fully preserved by . education, by private and by 
public restrictions, from all those means and mo- 
tives, which men so largely enjoyed to improve 
their understanding. What occasioned this con- 
duct ? The Brahmins * feared, that, if women were 
instructed, they would disdain subjection; or, as 
Cato ' said to the Romans, ^' Render women equal to 
you in knowledge, and they will become your su- 
periors.'* It might as well bte inferred, that women 
in China % from the construction of their feet, were 



' Tbey raised a lioness, it is said, and that it wanted the 
tongue to signify her silence, Pausanias, lib. 1, c. 23. I think, 
that Lactantius says she was prevented from having a statue^ 
becaiue slie was a harlot. De Falsa Aelig. c. 20. It was th^ 
ses, not the incontinence of the woman. 

*Strabo, lib. \5, p,4gO *Liviu8, lib. 34, c. 2. 

*The SauromatsB^ says Diod. 5:iculus, lib. 2, do not live 
without men, but they hold them inferior. To secure their 
own superiority, they distort the limbs of their male children. 
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not intended to walk like men ; as that women in 
general^ from the weakness of their understandings, 
were not intended to thmk like men ; when the feet 
of the .Chinese women are tortured during their 
childhood into deformity, and the minds of almost 
all womankind in childhood, in youth, and in age, 
endure a treatment equally pernicious. What Plato ^> 
said referring to the manners of his own country is 
applicable generally to all : ** We endeavour to make 
women weak, and men strong." Yet in Greece, 
where the education and habits of society artfully 
weakened the female mind, a po^t ' was enabled to 
compose a volume on *^ Illustrious Women.*' 

It has not however universally happened^ that 
women have been so rejected, and they have real- 
ized in some nations the fears of Cato. The Sau-* 
romats, says Nicolas Daroascenus', obey their 
wives, who rule them despotically. Plato ^ and 
Diodorus Siculus *, though they do not speak to 

Do not men in ten thousand instances act the same part effec- 
toally toward women ? 

' nxijv ois aa^evttmpons p^pw/wfla, ro* j h tfr^vrspoif. He also 
says^ that they are educated to be more cowardly than the most 
timorous birds^ who will protect their young } but that they^ 
when their children are in danger^ fly to the altars. De Legib, 
Hb. 7, p. 8g6. This was exactly the conduct of the women, 
when Capua was besieged. Polybius, lib. g, c. 2. 

• Pausanias, lib. 9, c. 35. • P. 556. 

« De Legib. lib. ;, p. 89O. * Lib. 2. 
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this extent in their au^couat of theiii, ^y, that they 
iinderts^e all the disdpline of war equally with the 
men. It is also imagined, that the Lycian wo- 
men *, as they assumed thdr mothers* names in pre- 
ference to their fathers', and as the daughters in ez« 
elusion of the sons succeeded to the inhentance, 
ruled the state. The Xanrhians * also were named 
after their mothers. ^ Some have likewise imagined, 
that the Egyptian women, because Herodotus ' says, 
that they traded and negotiated, while the men re- 
mained at home at then: looms, had also predomi* 
nant authority anciently in that country. They 
might have added also the positive evidence of Dio- 
dorus \ that queens are more respected than kings, 
and that at the marriages of private indtviduah htis« 
bands promise to be obedient to their wives. 

There are other instances of the usurpation of the 
iemale sex over their masculine associates. In the 
Asiatic Researches * it is said the Hindoos affirm, that 
the sovereign of Slri-rajya has always been a fe» 
male, and that all her officers, civil and military, 

'Herodotus^ lib. 1, c. 173. Nic. Damasoeoas, p. 554. 

* Plutarch, de Virtate Pcem. I may observe, that Polybhia 
njB, Aiutotle is right in saying, (hat the Locrians are illostrioos 
by their women, and not by their men. lib. 12, c. 3. 

^ Lib. 2j c. 35. 

*Lib. I, he says, that this was in respect to 

* WcL 3, p. 357. 
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have been of the same dex. To the ssme purpose 
Peiishta ', the historian of Dekkan, recounts the 
following anecdote: *^ On the day on wluch these 
chiefs recdved thar dresses of dbmission from the 
ftuitan, women's habits were prepared for Barades^ 
the rannee of fiarcelore, and another rannee, which 
they declined acc^ting ; saying, that, though wo* 
men in sex, they held their domhuons by thaacnUne 
length. On which the sultan gave them men^s 
dresses, and praised their ralour. These countries,'* 
adds the historian, ^^ have been long governed by 
women, the daughters always succeeding to the raaje^ 
and the men serring under them as officers, the 
husbands of the rannees havhig no power in the 
state.*' With those who are accustomed to treat 
every thing in ancient story, that does not accord 
with their own experience, as fabulous, I should 
have little credit, if I mentioned the Amazons. 
Yet 1 must affirm, that, from the universal report of 
antiqufty, and still more from fects equally extraordi« 
nary, I cannot allow the accounts of them to be 
wholly groundless ; but on the contrary I coincide 
with Goropius Beeanus, who in bis Amazonica^ 
says, that the relations concerning them, though 
blended with fables, are not unfounded. It is said 
alsoi that the Agilaeans ' live like the Amazons } 

* Scott's version, vol. 1, p. 304. * Opera Omnia, p. 8ld. 
f PoffendorC lib. 0, e. I> p. 33d. 
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and that in some prorinces of Congo women live in 
amilar troops. Nor do I think it more absurd, that 
women should consort in the manner related by the 
andentsof the Amazons, than that men should live 
secluded from female society. In the £uiatical world 
there are nunneries as well as monkeries ; and La the 
political, as it is reported, that women have excluded 
in some degree men from their intercourse, so on 
the other hand it is aflbmed that men have excluded 
females in a great measure from cohabiting with 
them. Strabo ' mentbns the Mysians, who admitted 
no women : and lord Macartney % who surely was 
well informed, writes in his accounts of Russia, 
that the Cossaks of Zaporavia, who conast of pa*- 
sons of all nations, suffer no women to live among 
them : but that at a certain season of the year they 
resort to certain islands of the Nieper, where they 
rendezvous with the women dependent on them for 
a short time : that the children, the fruit of those 
embraces, remain with their mothers till they reach 



' Lib. 43, p. 205. 

' Post. Works, vol. 2, p. 23. This accoont of lord Macart"* 
oey resembles veiy much a rebtion of certain tioops of wo- 
men. ** The Amazons inhabit a part of mount Caucasus^ 
which stretches toward the H3rrcanian sea. Between them 
and the Albanians lie the Crelc and Leges. They meet theso 
people, and spend two months everj year with them on the 
banks of the Thermodon.'* Platarch^ Pompettu. 
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a certain age, and that then the sons quit them^ and 
depart with their fathers. 

That women have bravely fought in the ranks 
of war, there can be no doubt. This we caa 
prove without recurring to Herodotus ^, who speaks 
of certain tribes descended from the Amazoils» 
whose females pursued their former propensities^—^ 
hunting on horseback in the dress of men, and en- 
gaging like men in battle : or to the Zaueces \ 
among whom the women guide the chariots of 
war, which was among the Gauls the more honour- 
able situation^: fbr we are informed by UIloa% 
that the river of Amazons in South America derives 
it's name from the resistance, that Oreilana met 
from the women on it*s banks, who fought with in- 
trepidity equal to the men. Of individuals who 
have performed acts of prowess the report is infi- 
nite. The British * were frequently commanded in . 
battle by women, and the conduct and bravery of 
Boadicea were inferior only to the incomparable vir« 



' Lib. 4, c. 1 16. Diod. Siculas^ lib. 3, says^ that the Gor- 
gons^ who fought Perseos in Africa, were Amazons. 

• Herodotus, lib. 4, c. igS. • Tacit. Agricola, c. 12, 

*• Voyage, b. 6, c. 5. The whole mystery seems to be re« 
Tcaled by admitting, that women fought in the ranks with the 
men. 

* Solent fccminarum ductu bellare« Tacitus, Agricola. 
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tues of CaiTictacas. Regard in afteitimes the 6x« 
ploits of the wives of Montford, and of BIcns, and 
of Edward the Third, all contemporaries, and glori- 
ous ia an age of daring. Bravery, which seems less 
congenial to woman than any of the greater idrtues, 
is by no means a stranger to their souls, when they 
have had opportunities freely to avail themselves of 
those principles^ which they derive from nature. 
^' Go, my children '," said Philippa de Villenas to 
her daughters, and presenting them with arms when 
the Portuguese q)umed the Spanish tyranny, ^^ go« 
my children, extinguish their despotism, and be 
convinced^ if our hopes be unsuccessful, your 
mother will not survive the mkfortime/' These 
things I relate, not that I would have women in- 
ured to war \ or that I think they should have do- 
minion over the men, but to show, that women are 

' Vertot, %6?ol. de Portugal, p. 84. 

*If women went to war, the ridicokMif mistake of Coke io 
bis first Institute might be true. *' Protections maj be allowed 
not only to men of age, bot likewise within age, and to wo- 
Itien, quia nutrix et obstetfix, t)ecaase nurses and nudwivet 
are necessary attendants on a camp.*' Bardngton, Anc. Stat^ 
p. 154, explains the origin of this blunder. It is remarkable, 
that Plato, who would have men and women faidifeently 
perform sU offices military and in oommon, de R^mb. lib. 5, 
p. 651, would havea coward, if possible, changed into a wo- 
man. De Legib. Eb. 12, p. g64. 
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ftot those vam, pusiUammous, fluttering thiqgs, tliat 
{ashion and affectation make thenit For the same 
purpose I also subjoin the following memorials. 

The Issedones, says Herodotus *, are just, and the 
women equally powerful as the men. Among 
the Buaa ' a man rules the men, a woman the wo^ 
men. The Lacedaemonian females had also goqp 
8iderad>le Authority over their husbands* It is ine* 
lated by Plutarch, that a foreign woman having ob'*' 
served to Gorgo ' the wife of Leonidas, ^' You wo« 
men of Lacedaemcvi are the only females, who rule 
Che men :" she answered, " We are the only womeut i/ 
who bring forth men." By what means were they 
entitled to this political consequence ? They had a 
correqxmding education with the men ; they used 
chesame violent exercises \ they ran, wrestled, threw 
quoits, darts, and the Uke. Nor was this peculiar 
to the institudons of Lycurgus. In an island of the 
Pacific ocean, la Perouse * saw combats among the 
men succeeded by those among the women. "With 
equal means of corroborating their frame, they were 
strong among the strongest, Nor were their minds 
less vigorous than their bodies ; their abilities were 

» 

' Lib. 4, c. 26, ^ Nic. Damasoenas, p. S6o, 

^ Plataicb^ Lycuigtis. 

« Plutarch, Ibid. Nic. Damas. p. 566. Propert. lib. 3, Elog. 12. 
* Voyage, vol. 3. p. 394, Eng. vcw. 

S 
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politically acknowledged. Aristotle ' says, that the 
Lacedasmonian women had a considerable share ia 
the government of the state ; and Plutarch % that 
they delivered their opinions in public on the most 
important matters. Yet was the consequence of the 
women in Sparta exceeded by the more equal rights 
enjoyed by the women among the Garrows ». *• Oa 
subjects of great political interest/* says an author ia 
the Asiatic Transactions^ '^ the men and. women as- 
semble together, and the women have as much autho- 
rity in the consultation as their husbands,'' thus lite- 
rally fulfilling what Mathew of Westminster^ records 
of the ancient British, ^ that all consulted on what 
concerned all.'* These particulars, as I have said, 
I adduce in order to raise the character of women to 
it*s just estimation ; not that I would have them vote 
in tithings or in hundreds^ or be eligible to the re> 
presentative assembly or to the senate ; and there 
are other prerogatives, which Mrs. Wollstonecraft, a 
woman of rare but irregular talents, would proba- 
bly have conferred on her sex, which I think had 
better be withheld. I am persuaded, that the abilities 
and virtues of women are not inferior to those of 
their sons and husbands, though perhaps they are 
different. Yet, though I freely admit their natural 

" De Repub. lib. 2, c. 9. • Lycurgas. 

• Asiatic Researches, vol. 3, p. 31, 32. * Year 1301, p. 439. 
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endowments, I cannot favour their political inter- 
ference, because I cannot perceive what advantage 
they or society could derive from it. Women, ge- 
nerally speaking, are dther wives or daughters. 
Had they votes in the state, and did they act con* 
trary to their husbands and fathers, this would cause 
dissension in femilies : and if they agreed with them 
they would merely double the single voices in the 
commonwealth. The only women, whose interfe- 
rence could be ndther useless nor injurious, would 
be unmarried women, separated from their fathers ; 
but should any inducement be offered to single wo- 
men, to live apart from their male relations ? Con- 
sidering this point politically or socially, I think, that 
women should not desire political authority : the con^ 
sequence they might gain would not counterbalance 
the influence they would lose,-r-I mean that empire 
over the heart and the affections of mankind^ which 
16 much more congenial to their nature, and much 
more beneficial to social and political happiness. 

PBRSON8 UNDBR AGE £XCLUD£D. 

Having conddered society as composed of males 
and females, I next consider it as composed of the 
young and the mature. In all states age has' been 
regarded with reference to the propriety of admit- 
ting individuals to act • either for themselves or for 
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others* The period when this privilege should 
commence has varied in different states, and the ap^ 
pointed age has varied in some, as the purpose was 
{uivate or public, and as the public service was more 
or less important, ^t Rome I should suppose the 
first age only was specified by law, though all othetv 
were determined in consequence. The legal age for 
being enrolled m the Roman militia was seventeen \ 
and the person so enrolled was obliged to serve ten 
years in the armyp before he could aspire to the 
questorship % after serving which he might lise soo- 
cessively to the edileship, the prastordiip, && Thus 
by the period of military service* and the gradatiQii 
of officest the years of the candidate were in some 
measure ascertained, though no age was specified. 
Besides this, a certain aee was not only imolied« 



* Anlui GeUios, lib. 10, c. aS. Plptarch nys, that C 
Graoohus got a low pasted, to graff fy the pooplcj that no on^ 
should be obliged to serve before he was seventeen years old. 
Every person was obliged to serve sixteen years in the in^try, 
or ten in the cavalryj before he was forty-six; and no one 
could obtain any civil office, till he had served ten years in the 
amoy. Polybius^ lib. 6, c. 4. 

* Polybius, ]ib« 6, p. 466. C. Gracchus^ says he, senred his 
general twelve years, and was only obliged to serve ten : and 
be had served him three years as questor^ according to Flu- 
tarch, or two according to Aulus GeUius^ lib. ^2, c 15, when 
he was only obliged to serve one in that office. Quaestura pri- 
mus gradns honoris. Cicero in Verrem. 
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bnt alsb indfeased years according to the increased 
importance, of the office were considered essential; 
Sigonhis ^ 8ay8> that the person suing for the qocs* 
toirship should havve been twenty-eight years old } 
and JAett Cassius, that the senatorial age was twentyi^ 
'$re. :This stippo^onMiddleton * rejects. He con^ 
jedtures^ that, allowing a reasons^le time for exer* 
cising; the* preparz^ry offices, the candidate must 
have been thirty. But why might not the years of 
preparation have been abridged, as the ccmimon- 
wealth, declined ? Is not this proved by the report 
of the ancient writers? Plutarch' sayis, that Q^ 
Flaminius sought at once, without passing, through 
the offices of praetor, edile, &c., to attain the con« 
sulship. This the tribunes opposed^ saying, that it 
was unprecedented for so young a man to stand for 
the consulship. The senate referred it to the people, 
who elected him, though he was not thirty years old. 
It was to prevent this from recurring in future, that 
the law concerning the age of the candidates for 
public offices was enacted, and principally .to. check 
the. presumption of the young patricians^ and to 

* Antiq. J. C. R. lib. 2, c. 2. 

• Letter to lord Hervey. The joint trandators of f lutarch'i 
lives say, that noooe was a candidate for the consulate before 
ibrty-r«ro. life of Marius^ vol. Z, p. ^5. I dolQ*t kfiow on what 
grounds they could advance such an opinio^. 

' T. GL FlacbiDius. 

VOI#, II. C ' 
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^alnoe the rights and pretenskms of alldtizens to 
the honouls of the state '» Livy ' is evbi more ex«- 
prass. He complains, that in the attainmem of tb^ 
pdncifol offices the internediate were oventepped f 
and m a subsequent part of his htsioiy hesays^ that 
L. ViiUus, tribune of the people, in the year 57S,' 
had a law passed fer the fint time, whkk lixed the 
age that enabled citizetu to soUdt and accept the ta* 
rious magistracies in the commonwealth. 

At Athena a sinular divtrsity of age accovdfaig to 
the situation of the citizen was also required. For 
some private purposes an Athenian was of age M 
sixteen *. He was liable to be enrolled to serve on the 
fmmiees at eighteen; at twenty he was insciibed 
among the tribe \ To be senator or nomothete 

* Cicere, Philip. 5, c. 17. *Ulh 40, c.49. 
' DeiDOiUi. io Stephao. p. 9&B. 

* Etf rw kyU^iOfx^'M^ ypaj/ju»r§io9. MMchtpm in Tiaiarch* 
p. 275. Kif roy kr,^Mp^tKOv ypcefb/utarfioy tyypafoao'i¥ k9C 
efrfioi yeyorrcu. Ljcurgus adv. Leocrat. Orat. Vet. p. 157 , 
At this age I conceive the Athenians were entitled to vote in 
the aMembUet of the people. The distribotion of 4he people 
into tribes was the foundation of the constitatioo, and bj being 
inscribed into the tribe a person becatDe effixrtoaUy a citizen. 
The oath, which W2s takeu on their adoiission into the tribe, 
is recited at large in Stobsus ; it is a solemn avowal of civil and 
military duties. Let me incidental]/ corroborate my opinion by 
Plato. He admits every man able to engage in war Id vote for 
the magistracy : De Lcgib, lib. 6, p. 856 : and ia the preceding 
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(lawmaker) be va$ to be tUrty \ Other officers were 
not eKgible before a more advanced age, as the chou 
i^egoi, who were to be forty years old *; The time 
q{ this latter appoiatment seems to have been thds 
protracted oa accoimt of the expense which at- 
tended the office. 

. Scuoi* states are unacquainted with successiont of 
offices a&d gradations of age. Thus in Engbnd a 
pevson becomes master of his own property at twetu 
cy'K>ne» and then he n>ay represait the state in the 
tuouse of Common^, or in the senate : that is, the 
nme day that be escapes from the guardktnshtp of 
the law, be may vote for or against the laws^ This* 
41 not all. He may be and frequently is on the same 
day a pupil and a Senator : for such is the power c^ 
a patent, or writ, which confers inevitable nobility^ 
that an idle boy is metamorphosed in the course of a 
few hours into a senior and a counsellor of state. In 
other nations there are erroms, which deserve also to 
be noticed^ In Appenzel ' and Claras natives of 
flixleai years of age, and in Uri * and Unierwailden 



pBLge they are esteemed I2abk fo serve at twentj, though tbej 
cannot officiate as magtstratelR until thirty i p. 877 : which cor* 
responded with the Athehian laws. 

* Xenophon, Memor. lib. I, p 717. 
*£scbines io Timarcb.p. 264. Detnostb. Oper. 

* Coxe*8 Travel* in Swiss, lett. 4th and 5th, • Ibid, kit a$. 
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|mf]ghers of foarteen, are aotfaoriaied to vote in their 
respective states. How differently cUdtbe SaxoO 
laws' consider the same age, »rtien they reputed par- 
sons fourteen years old not liable^ to punishmenc^ 
that. 13, incapable of crime from their in£e(nt «8imi- 
plidty! : 

In Berne they have in some measure compromised 
Ihis puerile errour of their associates. In this canttm 
there is an assembly called l*iiat esUrieur*: of th^ 
all those burghers, who have not attained the age 
which qualifies them to pardcipate in the efiecdve 
business of the state, are members. . It is an exMt 
resemblance of the great council in it's appoiatmentfi^ 
and the same questions are debated in both. Rous^ 
seau praises it as a seminary m tdiich .men are 
joined, to be afterward transplanted inio official sitva^ 
dons. I must dispute the propriety of this opinion, 
for I cannot imagine any advantage, which the 
state can derive fiom this or any other debating so- 
ciety fot boys. I conceive, that it would be much 
more improving to the junior burghers, to be pre* 

* Blackstone's Comment, vol. 4, c. 23. 
' *ttofU8eaQ» Goavernenient de Polognc, c. 4. GEavres, t. 2; 
p, 289. ^>< I* ▼ery different from the Spartan law : by it nd 
young man could object to any of ihc laws of his country. 
And if an old man thought any thing amis« In the state, he was 
not to mention it in the hearing of any young itian, bat pri- 
Tttely to bis equab in age. Plato do Lcgib. lib. 1, p. 77^ »' 
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sent at the actual debates of the legislature, than to 
mimic it's forms and proceedings. 

Isocrates' says» that of all affairsj which are pro* 
posed for public deliberation, those relating to war 
are peculiarly within the province of young men^ 
because they prindpally encounter the danger. This 
observation is extremely defective. In my mind, the 
grief of the surviving kindred exceeds greatly the 
suffering of the slain. He is prepared for his fate, 
and he feels himself honoured in his fiailL Not so 
his parents : they rejoice, no doubt, that thdr son 
was brave, but his merit increases their sorrow for 
his loss. When we coxisider also, that the slain 
may have been married, and that he may have em- 
braced in his own person the dearest names which 
adorn language, connecting upwards and downwards 
and collaterally all the affectionate reladons of life ; 
much greater is the sum of sorrow to those who- 
live, for his death in some measure dissolved society, 
itself. Nor do I think, ( to pass from individuals to 
bodies of men,) that the distress of a defeated army 
is comparable to the misery, which the inhabitants 
of the city endure on the enemy's approach, even 
in our less baxbaroa days. Th^ soldier is seissed^or 
slain with arms in his hand ; 4ie knew the extent of 
bis danger : not so do the p^acefnl jud^e; ignorance 
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aggravates every thing to the^r apprehension j — ^nia^ 
trons and virgins, the infant and the aged, picture 
their inevitable fate In a thousand forms preceded 
and attended with a thousand horrours. Were* 
young men best qualified to judge of war, as they 
seem to me less interested in it*s issue, they should 
not have an equal authority in it's decision : but 
they are both less interested and less qualified thail' 
those advanced in years, to determine (his dreadful 
alternative ; for in their love of action they regard 
not the consequences of war \ 

I oppose the admission of youths to rule the na- 
tion ; and I would have, a$ in most states, a definite 
period for their enjoyment of the lowest office. It 
tnzy be said^ that, by fixing the age, the law con? 
founds the quick with the slow, and those who have 
well spent their time with those who have spent it ill. 
This obser\'ation has some truth, and the Hindoo^ 
seem to have been directed by a similar sentiment. 
Their code * says, " The seniority of priests is from 
sacred learning, of warriors from valour, of mer- 
chants from abundance of gain, of the servile clas$ 

^^tttflKch, 10 tpeokiiig of the debate among' die Athenians, 
yrheth^ theytbDiiU co m iB euc e boitiliUe^ my^ thai itiwat a 
jdiipate between the joung« who wished for war> and the oU» 
who wished for peace. Ntcias. 

* Sir Wm. Jones's Works> nd. 3, p. 104. 



from pviofity 06 birth.'^ This ako canfirms a* re^* 
mark maik by Sm^*, that the lndiaii8 admit 00 
preeoMoaice.iB yeara^ unless supported by vibdaou 
Ne doid)t yeai^ wbhoat. vrisdom alMuld not confer 
dignity; but making a certain age an indiapettsable 
requisite tor the attainment of' public offices does by 
DO means £ill under this imputatbn: itdoytnot 
say. Because yqu are -to old you shall exercise such 
a tru8t9<~bat you shall not be cligii»U to luth a trusi 
uiitil you have attained a certain agc« In no well* 
pollded state, even if age be not specined, are years 
neglected. Alfred*, who by his administration made 
learning the means of prrfermeot, as .did the Chi« 
nese fram the remotest antiquity pf their empire^ 
considered many years requisite, and numy years 
well spent. I vrould therefore fix the requisite age 
in such a manner, as to give to the younger, should 
they possess extraordinary qusdifications, an oppor* 
tonky of being admitted : but I urauld take care, that 
^ neither the opulence of an inctividual, or of his £ii» 
mily, nor the favour of any £u:tion, should pbce aa 
kUe stripling where gravity and talents should alone 
preskle. Suppose that in an age a few boys may 
arise of premature abilities, are no laws so be made 
for the general good of society, merely that these 



'Lib. lS,p.48S. 

•Heary*8 Hiitory of £iiglsB4» b. Ik, 0. 4. 
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ph»u>mena may be eligible td.this or ttiat^ce? 
This would be to sacrificettfae rule ta it'seskxptionsr 
Is th^ order, of society to be: suspeoded, becaiMe %- 
wonder may occur ? Sballnot the planets accordhig 
to their magnitudes and. distances revolvfe Jn pr^ 
scribed periods round the supj because a oomet may 
^^ear i The political as well as the ceksdal system 
should be directed by established laws, whether the 
Sarth ^aad ^hea^eos be overcast, or an tuiusual lu-* 
minary-eiilighten the upper or the lower world. 
. Of all intellectual acquisitions political knowledge 
seems to be^ the least attainable by youi^ men, 
whatever be their natural sagacity, whatever be their, 
disposition; and perhaps if their temper dkpose them 
to politics, this should be a reason for wkhfaoldii^ 
diem from interfering with public affairs. Cato says 
in Cicero ', Tou will find, that the greatest republics 
have been shaken by the young, while they have 
been supported or restored by the old. The whde 
eohduct of Alcibiades, and the effiect of it, declare 
the extreme folly of appointing young men to die 
adminisitation of the state. To the favour which 
he received early in life Xenophon* attributes hb 
destruction. To the same cause neaiiy Clarendon' 



' De Senectute, c. 6. ^ Meroor. lib. 1, p. 715. 

* B. 1 , p. 20, Hilt, of the Rebellion. It wss a nying in an- 
cient times^ When 70U hate letmed to lerve^ tben rule. 
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unputesi.th^ dpwn&U of Buckingham. *^ His. 
ascen^,' \ says the historian, *^ wa3 so quick, that it 
seemted rather a flight than a growth \ and he was 
such a flarling of fortune, Aat he was at the top, 
before h/e was well seen at the bottom/* Such early 
tianqyirts of advancemefit are alike- pernicious to 
the favourite and to society. Nor eaa I ima^^ne^^ 
that the reputation of Charles Fox and of William 
Pitt was increased^' or that the well-being of their 
couatry -was forwarded, by ope becoming a legisla- 
tor before he had attained manhood, or by the other 
beii^ made prime minister when he was still a youth. 
In the government of nations the chief requisite is 
wisdom. This is not granted to the immature, who 
are commonly, if they exceed in abilities, over* 
powered' by passion. I therefore declare against 
such persons being admitted to any poUtical trust, 
until it can be shown, that men possess mature judg- 
ment without ^experience ; and in short until it be 
made manifest, that the ad^'antages of uniting the 
nursery and the school-room with the senate-hoUse 
exceed the many di^dvaotages of so improvident a 
connexion. I am now speaking of a suitable age 
for the electors and the representatives of a state. I 
would have a person to be of age for all private pur« 

l^KTt. p. 40. Socrates ^teeined the chief virtue of 7001% sneo,^ 
to furfisv ayctv, ne quid nimis. Diog. Laert. p. 109. 
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poses at Tventy-onc ; but to vote in tbe tithing he 
should be ttwnty-two, in the hundred twenty-tbnee, 
for a rcpresentadve to the legtsbtuVe tventy-fonr, 
and to vote in the legistaturei that is to be a repfcs 
^(mtative of the nation, he should be full twenty-fnre 
years old* Concerning senators and other thagr* 
«irate$ I shall hereafter speak. 

STRANGfiUS BXCLXJDSII. 

The next (fetmction which I make is betwete 
strangers and citizens. Under the term dttzens I in« 
dude at! who have been bom and educated, or who 
have been merely educated from their infancy in tbe 
state. Persons bom on shipboard on seas subject* 
to the English dominion need not by the EngUA 
law be naturalized as some others bom without the 
realm. I do not perceive why being bom on this 
or that sea, or on this or that land, should qualify 
or disqualify any one from a right of citizenship. I 
conceive that it is much more important, that a per- 
son be educated, than that he be bom in a country. 
— ^The reason is obvious ; men should be accounted 
dtizens of a country from thdr acquaintance with 
it's laws, their conformity to it's customs, and their 
attachment to it's people. To be bom in a country 
does not imply any one of these qualifications. I 
call those strangers, who have not been educated m 
the land. 
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That stratigers shotdd not be placed instantly on' 
idle tame' footffig ivkh citisens is efidmt ; as this 
jsimply implies,' tha^ you should not trust a person, 
whom you do not know, as fully as one with whose 
duurader you are peffectly acquainted. The ques- 
tion tbeii is, To what exent is this resetvt to be 
canied i 

In'some ancient stales a stranger was esteemed an 
enemy ; in some modem states the same opinions 
were in fbroe ; ixiA i^eodrding to BynkershSck' t!ie 
Turi^ considered) that any one not belonging to a 
nation allied wfth their sovereign was GaMe on en- 
terinif their pountry lo blf e his gtkxls confiscated, and 
his person enslaved. 

Nor were Jaws more nearly connected with our 
own cimes and state much more humane. If a 
stranger, not of a different country but of a dif^ 
fcrent promiGe or townships remained a year and a 
day ia certain paits of Fiance^ he became a slave 
to the lord, on whose kuids he settled. Something 
)ike tiiis probably occasioned the law of settlements 
in Englatnd^ that code of poverty and oppres^on to 
^e industrious and o( expense to the middling and 
the more opulent ordens of society. Whether this pro- 
ceeded from that wretched custqm, which evinces 
the infancy of good policy in Britain, I dq not posi- 

* De Dominio Maris, c. 1^ p. 4, 5. 
"Beaamanoir, c. 45, p. 254. 
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tivelr affirm, but it certainly proiDoted the droit 
daubaine ia France, which affected those who were 
strangers to this diocese or thai barony, as forcibly 
asiftbey werestnuigerGto the state'. By the dnit 
itauipijte the real and perscHial estate, and all that 
an alioi possessed at his death^. was forfeited to the 
king or to the lord of the barony*, unless he had a 
particular exemptifMi'. The cause of these exdu- 
ding customs originated in the feudal law, the law of 
cooqueM. ' When the Ron^uis ccmquered Mace^ 
donia\ it was divided into four districts^ The peo* 
pie of each were prohibited to intermarry, to trade, 
or to buy or sell lands to any one who was not an 
mhalntant of thdr own district. 

Such laws manifest a total ignorance of moral 
and social rights, which are paramount, and ^ould 
be preparat<Hy to all political institutiDns. They 
who enter a district or a state io a peace^ g^' 
have a right to ho^itality. This Grotius* aUows, 
though he admits, that they may be diomissed in ex- 
treme scarcity. But would this be either hospitable 
or charitable ? If it be a question of Ufe or death, 
necessity may justify it ; but necessity, excq)t spe- 
daily named, is not considered in argument. So far 

* BosmI, rol. 2, p. 947. * Du Cange, toi Albaai. 
' GlickiloM, to). 1, p. 372. 

* Note t^ Eng. TmuUtor of Plularch't life of P. .£mniiif. 
' De J.-£elli ct Pacii, lib. 2, c. 3, 1. 19. 
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should I Ve from treating with difficulty thofie fb- 
reigners, ij^iio should be disposed to visit my cdunCry, 
that I think die Mosyni are to be praised, who, in 
dhriding the produce of their fields, reserved a por- 
tka for the use of such strangers, as might enter 
their territories'. In the same spirit have choultries 
aadr canuransaries been' boHt ; and it is from a similar 
nmive perha^, that m China, though the least hos* 
pitalde utioQ generally speaking of any upon Earth, 
die emperor defrays all the expenses of ambassa- 
dors, who are emerti dned as his guests'. 

In vvarious states*" residents of foragn birth and 
merchant strangers have been treated very differently 
fiom naidyes and dtizens. This oppression has been 
conuBpn. to Athens and England : but it was much 
more grievous in the former. The iliibefality of 
die English affects strangers by an increased duty on 
the merobandise which they import, while the Athe^ 
nian law direcdy taxed the stranger's person'. In 
Eaglmd also the duty exacted is only double that 

* Nic. Damasoen. p. 556. 

* Barrow supposes^ that ambassadors do not remain longer 
than fortj days in China^ on acconnt of this expense to tlie go- 
vernment, p. 605. 

^ It pay be worth relating, that Antipater, on seeing 2^00* 
cratet at Athens paying this tax, offered to make him free of 
the city, *' No,** said the philosopher, ** I shall never become 
a cttiien of that state, the government of which^ I attempted 
publicly to defeat.*' 
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which i^ paid by the nativfp. Mrhile at At&ens ths 
fUETWKH were soine^mes a^se^aed a. sbetfa part o£ 
their whole substance'. The AtheiriaQa denTeiai 
goosiderable revenue from thb impo^tion, ^and thej 
had an exchequer where it's produce was partico* 
larly received** 

There is another coincideOQe beeween the .AAt^ 
nian and the English laws. Alieiis i& both ccttB4 
fries might be excepted from this stttchaige by na* 
turalizauon, and they then chan^ their tides c dm 
pr9/xo^ was called KTorsX^r: afidtbealieii,4leaizeii\ 
Beside the exemption from extraofdiaary tribiue, 
they obtained some other rights, which befbfe this 
they did not enjoy. They also agreed in tfae.fellOTM 
ing particular ; an English d6ni|:en* is said to be up« 
der the king's protection, and the i0-srfA«f wn a 
guest of the state*; which, allowing thai one state 
was a republic, and that the other is a moMrcky, 
eacactly c<micides* 

I am persuaded, that« from motives of poiky 
alone, no tax should be imposed on any man per- 
sonally, or on his fortune, or on his trade, because 

*Deniofth. adv. Androt. p. 7O6. 

* A^nj^tor ruroiNior. Arlv. Androt. p/708. 

* LeUen of naturalizatioo and denisatioa are nesHj tbe isne. 

* See Law DictionBry, Denisea. 

*The lepfesentative of the state co this occaiiea was calM 
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keirOQl t skizm* It kJlfibend to stnngarsy it a 

«n|»ififitidile ito the sttte^ beonae it gives a qualified 

■todopoiy to a £sw ciidoea» agabsc di0 miiQii at 

lai>ge* Ntither -vottld I iaxe strangers -peeoliarif 

aspnaattedl'ftMi all chMjcges^ as 10 Ausna, vherc^ 

lord Macartney' says, '* foreigners pay no tazBs 

10 the goteramait.*' I deliv^genenl reks: ex- 

cepiKMis to ^leai meiy adTantagisously be adnuunl 

oil: soBie Qocadons. How &r the general ezemprion 

m'faTour iji tfaoae at Atkens, which occupied tfa^ 

palnotimof Leptmes aodrthe eloquence of Demo* 

sthenes, waspofa'ticy I do not inquim. ^ordol 

dedde eoaoemiog the eifict of Francis the FirBt\ by 

which in IS16 all Swiss merchants weie freed 

from paying the poll tax and other natiooal im« 

posts. But there can be little doubt, that to in* 

ttoduce useful nuttufactures, and to impixwe im« 

profitable lands, are benefidal ; and that to eacou* 

rage under oertain regulatiaBs the settkaeeet of arti* 

sans and labourers for these purposes by particular 

immumties must also be productive of good. This 

conduct is wholly unexceptionable. The gratuity 

is repaid with tenfold interest ; it is a donation thsf 

costs nothing, and returns much ; it is a prejudice 

to none, and it advances the interests of all. 

A perfect equality should be preserved between 
foreigners and citizens in all civil transactions. If 

-■ Post. Works^ vol. 2, p. 06. •Coxo*$ Swisserland, leitter 21^ 
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Ae Jews were right in* prohl>iting vimxrf betweed 
Jewsy tbey should not have permhted ' k b u wq c tt 
Jews and Gentiles ' ; yet they foibade the fiist, whiie 
diey commanded the latter^ in order to; drtin thcw 
of their riches, whom . Ood. had desdnkd to d»» 
fitmct.o • ... 

. Intheattsomnent of justice the iaws shoold be 
equal to alk' Yet by the Hebrew cod^ one witn^sd 
was admitted against a Geniile, though two wei« re« 
quired* against a Jew*. How unlike is dim to tbe 
British law» which^ in a trial between a native and a 
foreigner, admits one half . of the jury to be the fd* 
xcigtier^s countrymen ! There neyei existed' so un- 
just a body of mea as the chosen people. If a Jew 
cheated a Gentile one sixth in the purchase or in the 
sale of any commodity, the Gentile was without 
remedy ;. not so if a Gentile imposed on a Jew to 
the same amount ^ Theft like^^rase by a Gendle from 
a Jew was death, not so if the parties were changed*: 
and the same odious injustice they manifested in 
tbeii' law on homicide^. We might expect such 
selfish villany in such overweening bigots, and it 
ought suit the wisdom of the Algerine government ^; 

^ DeatecDD. 73, Ten 20. Jews might also lend to ^Hhetm^ 
ijoas, but not borrow (torn them. c. 15* 

• SeldcaJ>c J. N. G. lib. 7, c 6. • Ibid. lib. 6, c. 5. 

• IWd. lib. 7, c 6. • Ibid. Ub. 4, c. J . 
^Shaw's 'HiTcsb^ p. 353. 
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but it 18 rather extraordinary, that Plato' should say^ 
the penalty for the death of a native and of a fo- 
reigner should be different. To afErm, that the 
murder of a human being is less or more criminal, 
or should be pum'shed with less or greater severity, 
on account of his being a stranger or a native, pro- 
ceeds from a total ignorance of rights, of reason^ 
and of humanity. If any favour were shown, it 
should rather be to the foreigner, than to the na- 
tive, as being more friendless : and on this account 
I infinitely prefer the laws of the Celts*, which 
punished the death of a foreigner with death, and 
that of a native only with banishment, to those laws 
which favoured a contrary partiality. 

* De Legib. lib. 4 : and in lib. 6, p. 863^ he says, tbat 
sbves and strangers are to be punished with stripes and chains, 
but citizens by a iine. Here strangers are classed with slaTcs ; 
though in de Legib. lib. 12> p. 989, he requires^ tbat strangers 
be kindly leosired ; and though in h'b« 5, p« 840> he says men 
should be particularly punctilious, and eten more tender 'to- 
wards them, than to their fellow citizens, as they want friends 
and kindred, and (as is usual with him) afe under the protec- 
tion of the Gods* H Plato be guilty of such contradictions, 
we are not to be suiprised at the Jews. They are enjoined 
neither to vex the stranger nor oppress him, £xod. c. 22 -, but 
to love the stranger, Deut. c. 10 $ and to have one manner of 
law for the strangers and themselves; Exod. c. 12. Indeed 
they violated a capital law relative to each other, which Nehe- 
miah induced them, he says, to reform, c. 5. 

* Nic. Damascen. p. 553. 

VOL* H. D 
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Bujt this injustice In governments^ which trifles 
with morals and mankind because they have been 
bom here or there, is of small accoimt, in compa- 
rison to some laws existing in Britain, or that have 
emanated from it*s government or it's people. By 
these, men were and are ineligible to trusts or em- 
ployments, not because they are foreigners, but be- 
cause they are natives. By the fourth of Henry * 
the Fourth, no Welshman could obtain any official 
appointment in Wales except a bishoprick. He was 
not permitted to hold any castle, fortress, or house 
of defence: and an Englishman by marrying a 
Welshwoman was also incapacitated from holding 
any office in that country. To the same purpose is 
the law now existing against the Catholics in Ire- 
land, which excludes the native Irish from all poli- 
tical power. Let me add, that this miserabfe policy 
of the English towards the Welsh had the most 
pernicious effects, as a contrary one by Henry the 
Eighth had the most prosperous. So would a simi- . 
lar policy towards the Irish have necessarily the 
same beneficent consequences^ if it be not too long 
delayed ; for it has happened, that what at one time 
would have been received as a boon, at another has 
been mdignantly rejected or forcibly possessed. Let 
not the English in thisafiair hazard the scorn of the 



n^ Ado. Stat p. a^pu 
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tppressedjwhen they may secure their gratitude ; and 
let them not endanger the empire^ when they can 
60 easily and so delightfully, by doing justice to their 
fellow-subjects, consolidate invincibly it's strength 
and power. 

To return from this short digression, with regard 
to political hospitality, and the enjoyment of social 
rights by strangers, I conceive, that all resident fa* 
reigners should be equally considered as dtizens. 
How £ar they diould be permitted to fiU the su- 
preme magistracy, or elect, or represent^ or admi^ 
nister the afiairs of the state, merits further con- 
sideration. 

Some states have been prodigal m granting the 
right of citizenship to strangers. In Holland ' .there 
is scarcely any distincdon between nadves and fo* 
reigners in commterdal and polidcal privileges. To 
be made a burgess costs but a few pounds, which 
situadon qualifies a person for the highest offices. I 
cannot apprehend the wisdom of this conduct, 
though Holland has not derived any obvious incon- 
venience from such proceedings. Neither can I ad- 
mire the disposition of the Americans, who, topeoi- 
pie their country, greet every comer, almost on 
their landing, with the rights of cidzens. . 

It is said, that TheSeus, when he undertook the 

1 Bn>ogbam> Col. Policy, vol. 1^ p. 54. 

d2 
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government of Attica, invited all strangers to it f 
and that the words still in use, '^ come hither, all yc 
people," commenced his proclamation to that pur« 
pose'. This was probably the best means, by which 
Attica could be preserved from hostile incursions, 
and consequent desolation. When the American 
colonies were first planted, the same -necessity justi- 
fied them to make proclamation to the same effect; or 
rather to follow the conduct of the Paduans *, who, 
in the fifth century, proclaimed the Rialto a city of 
refuge. But why should the rage still continue for 
increasing their population by a plenary grant of al- 
most every political prerogative to every comer, after 
a short residence ? This conduct does not however 
meet the approbation of Jefferson. He suj^ses,- 
that the American population is doubled every twen- 
ty-sdven years. In this however he is mistaken. If 
the population were doubled in the last twenty-seven 
years, it is not probable that it will continue pro- 
gressively the same increase^ in succeeding periods 
of the same duration ; for the iocreasmg population 

' Plutarch, Tbeaeos. Thus, wbeo tyranoy and the wan had 
reduced the people of Syracuse^ Diod. Sical. lib. 16, Timoleon 
had published through Greece, that houses and lands would be 
given to settlers; which drew many Greeks to the island. Thus, 
according to Plutarch, in his Life of Poplicola, 5000 Sabines 
were assigned lands along the river Anio. 

• Desdier*s Repub. of Venice, part 2, p. 7. 
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u'ill in all probability be diminished inversely as the 
whole population is increased. This inaccuracy or 
inadvertence in the president of the American states 
by no means impairs the justness of the remark to 
which it leaijs- He says', that it is the present 
desire of the Americans, to produce a rapid popu- 
lation by as great an importation of foreigners as 
possible. This he condemns^ thinking, that it would 
be much safer to wait for an augmentation of nuni« 
bers from the ordinary course of Events y zs by 
this means the people would be more homogeneous, 
more peaceable, and the government more perma- 
nent. To which opinion I freely subscribe. 

Other nations have been directed by a different 
policy. On that general reformation begun in the 
memorable archonship of Euclid, the Athenians de- 
termined, that a citizen of their state must necessa- 
rily be jjescended from parents, who were both citi- 
zens ; for before that period the father's' being a 



* Jeiferson, Notes on Virginia, p. 127. » Ibid, p, 130. 

^ liaios de Ciron. Succes. p. 74 . Demosth. adv. Eubulid. p. 886. 
Themistocles, as bis motlier was an alien, was esteemed spuri- 
ous, yo9o^ ^£ ^pos fjLrirpo$, cug Xsyouo-«yj and in consequehce he 
performed bis exercises in the cynosarges. Plutarch, Themisto- 
cles. Socratqs seems not to have admired this law : be said, on 
Anttstbenes having behaved bravely in battle at Tanagra, that 
he could not have beea the child of two Athenians, Diog. 
Laert. p. 3G5. 
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, . . .» ^A^ jSiifKc-cn^ The same hw was in force 

. ^ ^i.r^m . rivu-h the partial defect of either 

v*.^ N < A fvTOgna- might be remedied by pur- 

^ w>w^\ t V Athenians were so curious in presenr- 

.'y .N: '.^ ••'» ot their nadve race, that, if a fo- 

s*^,vvi ^*Kw:t>\l a female citizen, any Athenian 

...., ^ ,K\uv^ himi and if found guilty of the charge, 

x> M^vity was confiscated, one third of it being 

^vv^^iKv) to the informer. Should a citizen also 

,«^.«iv a foreign woman, he was fined a thousand 

wli4v0i!us. Various nations were still moreparti- 

vu!ur ia the admission of persons to the right of ci- 

ti/A^uship by birth. Aristotle' remarks, that in some 

this privilege was not granted for two, three, or four 

successions ; and it appears from the laws of Po- 

land% that no one was admitted to any important 

office in that country till the third generation. 

Yet some nations have so far exceeded tliese ex- 
amples, that they preserved themselves entirely di- 

' Aristotle* De Cura Rei Famil. lib. 2. 

* Deniosth. adv. Neaeraniy p. 863. The princes* priests, aiu) 
)e\ites, marrying fo|cign women, caused great oomplaints. 
£sdras, c. 8. 

' De Repab. lib. 3, c. 2. 

^Coiuior*!i Hist of Pdand, vol. 2, pi 101. An Ainorite and 
M(/ \h\{t were not to enter into the congregation of the Lord^ 
until the tenth generation. Deut. 23. Children of the Edomite 
and the Egjrptian to enter in the third generation. See Fe- 
rishta*s Hist, of Dekkan* vol. 1* p. 115* also. 
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adact from foidgQers. The Lacedsemoniatis' not 
only expelled strangers from their territory, but 
they never admitted* any person of foreign origin 
to be a citizen of thar state, t^jfo excepted, Tisa- 
meAes, ohe'of the Jamidae, and hk brother ; and 
this was the effect of superstition, at a time when 
the Persians threatened the total subjugation of 
Greece. We are also told, that the inhabitants of 
^gina' never naturalized a ibmgner; and that 
even Lampis, who in effect created their commerce, 
was with difficulty excused paying the tax on 
strangers. — We are likewise informed by Demo* 
stbenes^ that the Oritae, who inhabited nbt more 
than the fourth part of Euboea, placed Charidemus 
among the class of bastards, because his mother 
had not been a citizen. This conduct seems to me 
not less excessive than the opposite extreme, which 
msd&es little or no distinction between nadves and 
fordgners in their right and appointment to the 
highest offices of the state* 

Whether a general reception of all foreigners, or 

'TTiacydides^lib. 24P. 123^Scholion. AccordiDg to Diodorus 
Siculas^ lib. 1, before Fsammeticus no stranger was permitted 
to enter Egypt : and Plato^ de Legib. lib. 11, p. ggo/sojrs^ that 
the inhabitants' of the Nile expel stiangers with food and 
victims. 

* Herod, lib. 9, c. 33. ^Oemosth. adv. Aristog. p. J59' 

* Ibid. p. 760. 
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their absolute exclusion, be the greater fault, it is 
not necessary to determine. But it is certain^ that 
a prodigal grant of political rights has been attended 
with many disasters. The Romans at first sparingly 
commimicated their rights to strangers'; and there 
can be no doubt, that a great relaxation in this par* 
ticular tended mightily to the confusion and ruin ^ 
of the republic. Augustus* resumed the ancient 
policy $ and admitted foreigners into the state with 
caution. Similar disasters attended the conduct of 
the Athenians. Formerly, said Demosthenes', no 
man could be made a citizen of Athens, who had 
not given signal proof of his ardour to serve the re- 
public ; and then he could not be enrolled a citizen, 
unless by the vote of six thousand Athenians. To 
the same purpose the Grecian orators^ observed, 
formerly, when Menon of Pharsalia assisted the 
Athenians with twelve talents and two hundred 
cavalry, they did not grant him the freedom of 
the state, they only excused him from paying tri? 
bute. Thus also they treated Perdiccas, who ruled 
Macedonia, and who destroyed those fugitive Per- 

^ So many came from all parts of Italy^ to TOte for C Grao 
chus, when he stood for the tribaneship, that the Campos Mar- 
tius could not conta'm them, and many gave their TOtes from 
the tops of the houses. 

* Suetonius, lib. 2, c. S5, ' Adv. Neseiam^ p. 873. 

* De Repub. Ordidandaj p. 126. 
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aans, that escaped from Platsea. But now, says 
Demosthenes, you grant citizenship to all, you sell 
it as a thing vile, to the profligate, to slaves and to 
their descendants. 

This was lamented by all the orators of Greece, 
by Andocydes^, by Isocrates% who complained that 
in his time the Athenians admitted more freely 
strangers to participate their nobility of descent, 
than the Triballians and Leucanians permitted the 
same description of people to participate their ig* 
nobleness. The departure of the Athenians from 
their constitutional laws was at .first generally pre* 
ceded by some grievous violence internal or exter^ 
nal. Thus the ten, who had superseded the thirty 
tyrants, had associated an unauthorized crew with 
thdr cause, on the assurance, that they would placQ 
them on an equality with the natives'. This ' cir- 
cumstance obliged Cli6thenes% on the expul^on of 
the Athenian decemviri, to admit fordgners, 8eF« 
vants, and inmates, into the tribes. The same con-* 
sequence attended the defeat of the Athenians at 
Cheronea : and Lycurgus* condders, that the 
greatest evil, which attended that misfortune, was 
die necessity, which they felt, to vote slaves freer 

? De Redita^ Orat. Vet. p. 22. ^ De Vzct, p. 282. 

* Xenppbon^ Hist. Grace, lib. 2, p. 475. 
^ Aristotle^ De ftepub. lib. 3, c. 2. 
^ Adv. Leocrat. Orat. Vet. p. 153. 

6 
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men; strangers, citizens; and the dishonoured^ 
honourable. 

It seems to be a grievous mistake, hastily to ad- 
mit foreigners to places of public trust. But what 
shall we think of those states, who enlist traitors to 
advise or fight against their native land ? It is surely 
most dangerous. Will he, that has betrayed his 
own country, be honest to yours? Will not he, 
who has taken arms against his country, or who has 
betrayed it s counsels, be easily induced to think, 
that he may redeem his treachery, if an opportunity 
offers, by reacting the traitor? Thus Alcibiades 
treated the Persians, and thus a thousand others 
have acted. But suppose no opportunity occurs for 
this repeated deception, can he who deserts his 
country, if any remnant of virtue exist in him, act 
resoiutely against it ? Though he possessed the most 
versatile affections, he cannot. If he be thoroughly 
base, he should not be ti\isted ; if he be but par« 
tially abandoned, though he would be true to you, 
he cannot be true to himself ; love for his nadve 
land must eventually counteract his regard for that 
which he has adopted. This is exemplified in the 
conduct of James the Second, who, on seeing the 
English destroying the French fleet off La Hogue, 
repeatedly exclaimed with admiration, *' See my 
brave English'!" though he was persuaded, that 

* fielsba(n*8 Hist, of England, vol. ij p. 258. 
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their triamph extinguished for ever his prospect of 
bduig restored to the government of Great Britain, 
I said, that to employ traitors was most danger* 
ous ; I say also, it is most disreputable. Caesar* 
observed^ that he loved the treason, while he hated 
the traitor. Traitors are* odious instruments even 
jto those miscreant politicians, who employ them. 
Nothing should induce any man to approach such 
an offence. What though an old government will 
not relieve a pordqn of it's subjects from peculiar 
and long endured oppression, or that a new go* 
vemment persecutes those who were formerly pre* 
ferred : these, though exasperating, are no reasons 
why Irishmen should enrol themselves in the French 
army, or Frenchmen receive commissions in the 
British. Oppression, tyranny, injustice are suffi- 
cient reasons for any man's emigration to a more 
hospitable land *, but none whatever for his associat- 
ing with the enemies of his country against it's in. 
terest, as by this he vengefully retaliates his own 
sufferings on all^ when probably a few only were 
criminal ; and as at least he confounds the innocent 
with the guilty. In whatever point the renegade be 
considered, he should not be trusted, whether we 
regard security or honour*. It was bravely said by 

^Platarch, Romalns. 

*The conduct of Alcibiades and Artstides distinguishes 
eminently Tirtue and vice. Alcibiades^ being forced to flee his 
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one of Charles the Fifth's officers, who was re- 
quested by the emperor, to admit Bourbon to use 
bis palace: '* Certainly, as your majesty demands 
it ; but as soon as he leaves it, I am determined to 
bum it to the ground*." It is a poor cause*, which 
is to be supported by the basest of the enemy ; and 
they are miserable, who are accessaries to theic 
crime. By a law at Athens, he who received gifts 
from an enemy was pronounced a traitor; what 
title do they deserve^ who, instead of their gifts, 
adopt themselves and their services ? The meanness 
and villany of such proceedings forced me to de- 
viate a little fropi the mere topic under considera* 
tion. 

The treatment which I should recommend to 
strangers is easily explained. I would have all 
freely received, unless the conduct of that nation 
or government, to which the persons seeking hos- 

country, determined to enter it by force of arms : Isocrat. a4 
Philip, p. 175 ; and for this purpose be leagued with the Lace* 
daemoniaus ao^l Persiaus. Wben Anstides was ostracized^ be 
left the city, praying, '' May my country never know the want 
of Anstides !" It soon did, and he cordially cooperated with 
Themistodes, who bad occasioned his banishment. 

* Guicciardini Storia, lib. 16, year 1525. Keysler says, 
that the person, at whose house Bourbon resided^ had it burned 
because it had harboured a traitor. Travels, letter 56, 

* " Supply not nor trust other princes* rebels :** says James; 
9. D. p. 56. 
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pitality belong, caused strong suspicion against their 
integrity. In this situation stands the Eng&h go- 
iremment to the eastern nations c for this reason the 
king of Candy would be wanting to bis country, 
to admit the English, oi^any people connected with 
them, to enter his territories. For, if the French 
government in Europe be insidious, unjust, rapa- 
cious, what epithets can equal the flagrant and pe- 
culiar villanies of the British in Asia ? So oppres- 
sive and oppresdng is their tyranny, that to all 
former violations they have lately added an atten^pt 
to coerce the religious beh'ef of the natives, and to 



torment with their own bigotry that pillaged and 
distracted land. For what ? To have Anglo-Indiaa 
bishops, deans, and rectors, that they may exhaust 
by the sacred law of uthes what has escaped the 
private peculation and public rapine of their civil 
and military countrymen. 

The persons^of strangers should be equally pro- 
tected, by law from insult or violence, and they 
should enjoy an equal right to acquire property, 
and to transfer their possessions, with it*s ancient- 
people. But I would not solicit by extraordinary 
privileges, unless on extraordinary occasions, the 
accession of strangers to the state ; nor would I 
express an overfondness for their society by sud- 
denly investing them with the prerogatives of citi- 
zens. After a number of years, when they bad 



* 
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manifested their attachment to the country', they 
might be allowed to vote in tithings and hundreds : 
but I perfectly agree with the English law% which 
prohibits any alien, though naturalized, from being 
a member of either house of parliament, or of be* 
ing a privy counsellor. ** Especially," said James', 
when king of Scotland, to his son Henry, '^ never 
put a foreigner into any principal office of state." 
Yet he would have thought it strange, if the £ng« 
fish had made his advice to his son the rule for 
their conduct toward him. But the office of king 
is 'an exception to all things ; and the JSritkh, who 
can clearly perceive the danger of admitting a fo- 
reigner to be a legislator^ or even a king's counsel- 
lor, are blind to the evils of calling strangers to the 
throne, who may be ignorant of the language, 
laws, customs, and nature of the &itish people* 
Are we thence to conclude, that the royal office is 
the most important in the state ? or are we to place 
it as subordinate to many others ? But here it may 
be remarked, that the Americans, who are so libe- 
ral m granting the rights of citizens to foreigners, 

' Bj Solon'* laws fbreignen were not naturalized, nnlen 
tbey were perpetually banished from their countrj, or had 
brought their whde family to Athens, in order to exercise 
tome manufiicture. Plutarch, Solon. 

* Bijckstone's Canimeat. vol. 1, p. l63^ and again p. 374. 

* BasiL Doron, p. Qg. 
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are bound by fimdalnental laws not to adtmt any ottt 
to be President of the Unked States, unless be be 
a native of their country. Thus we find, that the 
practice in these particulars is rerersed in Great Bri- 
tain and America ; which contrast also manifests the 
difference between monarchies and commonwealths. 
The admission of foreigners to the throne of 
Great Britain has been grievously felt^ uid is ob- 
vious to all who can see ; for the peace and interests 
of a great country have been sacrificed to a paternal 
province. In like manner, an inordinate grant of 
political importance to ail who present themselves 
from abroad, as Aristotle' justly observed, occasions 
enmities and insurrections in states. Isocrates* also 
remarked, that new citizens will not support the 
commonwealth, except from mercenary motives. 
This I do not say, but they certainly cannot fted 
toward it that vital affection, which embraces all 
the charities of society and private fife. I would 
by no means treat foreigners, who sought a settle- 
ment in my country, as is customary, either with 
improvident devotion or hostile reserve; I would 
act toward them as did the Cretan& They received 
strangers, says Heraclides^, with great phibntbropy, 

* De Repub. lib. 5, c. 3. * Areopagit p. 2^3. 

•P. 510. M'Kenzie, in Lis Travels, says of the rndians^ 
that they treat strai^n not as slaves, but as inferiors, p. 1 1 . 
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and they called them to the first place. Let them 
be so honoured, let the host- expose to his guet-ts 
his best fare, and let them sit as masters of the en< 
tertainment ; but they are not to interfere vith the 
management of his household > and the property of 
his man^n remains entirely his own. So, in the 
Mate, let foreigners enjoy undisturbed and without 
deduction all social and civil rights ; but to enact 
laws, or to administer them, exceeds thdr province 
and their pretensions. We should not grant such 
prerogatives, nor should they demand them. 

THE VICIOUS AND IMPROVIDENT EXCLUDED. . 

The next and last distinction, which I make on this 
point, is between the prudent and the improvident, 
for of the simple it is unnecessary to speak. I be- 
lieve there is scarcely any state, which pretends t6 
constitutional laws, that does not except certain cri- 
minals from participating it's administration. In some 
this regard to sanctity of character has been carried 
to excess: as by the Lacedaemonians', who refused 
to adopt the advice of a bad man, though they ac- 
knowledged it's propriety. This resentment against 
reprobates exceeds that jealous speech of the ancient 
barons of Englaad, who, on being solicited to in- 
troduce the civil law into thdr country, answered 

.' .£tdiiiiai, sdv. Timaich. p. 288. 
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At proposer, ^ Tou are a fore^ner, and shall not 
intrcxhice fore^ la'ws, be they good or bad'," 
The Goadttct of the Athemaas, in this particular, 
va0 much more agreeable to commoii sense. 

A ciisloiBary sentoice proaoaaeed in the Ath^ 
oian judfcBture «^a% anfAcgy let bim be disbonoured 
This aeoignctf attended various oflSsaces. If any 
one were e^xivicted of being a debtor to the treap 
6«ry\ of haviog given, or reqeived, or corruptly 
protmsed any tUng to the injury of the people', of 
having i^uitted his post in battle^, or exUbited 
irowardke in any way, of having refused to serve 
the country by land or by sea, of having been con- 
demned as a false witness, or as a ialse accuser, if 
bis arbitraden had been azmuHed.by the arqfaons', 
if he had struck his father or mother^ or had refused 
to provide far them, &c., he was dishonoured, and 
ia conaequencQ he could neither harangue the people, 
nor was he eligible to the senate. 

* BsrriogtoD^ Adc. Stat, p. 38. Were bm a bn) nmn, win 
pi o p s ied tlie €:haoge, the safhig of Antkihcnei would havt «c« 
Giiaed them : Ta itcm^po^ ^arra yo|xi|i] £fy<xa. Diog. laert. 
p. 372. 

* Dinafchos, adv. Aristog. p. 106, Orat. Vet. 

* Demosth. adv. Mideam, p. 63 1. 

* Andocydes de Mjsteriis, p. 10, Orat. Vet. 

* DeiaoBtb. adv. Mideam, p. 617. 

* /Fjrfiincs, 4dv. Timarch. p. 264« Demostb. 
VOL. II. E 
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Improvidence they also punished both by positive 
inflictions and by the political disabilities which i 
have mentioned. The principal oflfence of this kind 
was prodigality ! — ^He who had dis^pated his inhe* 
ricance bequeathed to him by his father or others was 
excluded from addressmg the people, and from be* 
coming a senator. They thought, says .£schines', 
that he who governed a house indiscreetly could not 
administer a state with prudence ; and that he who 
was an enemy to himself could not be a friend to 
the public. To the same purpose Ludan* asks. 
Can he who is inattentive to his own affairs be anxi* 
ous concerning those of others? The Athenians 
also thought, that a prodigal' was liable to bribery 
and peculation ; and for this reason it was one of 
their political mazjins, that a good minister* should 
be moderate in his daily expenses. This may be 
proved by the unhappy effects of a contrary con« 
duct in Grejit Britain. In this country private ex- 
penses and public expenditure correspond, for oeco-? 
nomy and good policy seem to be held incompatible. 
Aristotle' however thought, that the government 

' Jtadnv^i adv. Timarch. p. 265. Diog. Laert p. 37. 

* Antbol. 1. 2, p 834. 

* AuTus Gellius, lib. 4, c. 12. Philopoemen said, thai the 
surest means to aroid touchiog what belonged to another juras. 
to take care of our own. Ptutaich^ Philopoemen. 

^ ^^bineSj, adv. Clesi|^. p. 455, 

* De Cora Rei Famil. lib. 1, c. 1. 
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of a house and of a stat« were radically the same ; 
and many wke men were of the same optmon. 
How then have the English misconceiTed this point ! 
The principal cause of this errour and of this pn>- 
fligacy is their monarchical govemment. It is not 
the riches of the state ; for Holland was more opitf 
lent, yet inost ceconomical, while Naples, the most 
absolute monarchy in Europe^ was so expensive, 
that, according to lord* Nelson^ the fitting out of 
one of it*s ships of war cost the state five times the 
sum that the equipment of the same vessel would 
cost in England. It is the monarchy chiefly, which 
m^kes all our establishments private and public, so 
wasteful and expensive* The civil list, as is called 
the revenue, paid- to the king for the maintenance of 
his. own retinue, is eight times greater than fhe 
whole expenditure of the federal government of 
America was a few years ago. Are^e then to worn 
der at our taxes, which curtail the comforts of the 
middle orders, oppress industry, expatriate many 
citizens, and reduce numbers to beggary or tbeft^ 
when one lAillion of money is appropriated to the 
support singly of the chief magistrate of Great Bri- 
tain ? If they who should relieve the country pre^ 
tend to any such regard, this should be first re- 
formed. Akber* began his ^ political institutions 



' The lie|^Ding.of Ajeen Akberrf. 
I E 2 
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bf rqrQUtjiig hit boiftdwid : aad the first Mp that 
Wan^ m^iAe toirard tht rofoFiii of th^ state wa$ to 
retreocfa the euperfliuties of his court, in wlHch he 
conformed eouvcdy to the advice of Dmfttdus*. 
if QBarchy is the great cause, vhy weaMi is so 
nshly dissipated by the British, though a forced 
trade and indiaB plunder have also helped to reject 
oeconomy faem the rank of virtues, either of m« 
dividuab or nunisten, and* to class it anoBg the 
smseijesof mankind. 

I{OW WAK RESIDENCE IS REQUISJTS. 

Reeideace aeens to be a necessary ^ualificadoii 
{n the electoral capacity of dtiMia in tithkigs and 
iuisdredsi This is confonnahle to the dghthof 
Benry the Sixth, which requires, that knights of 
shires shdl be chosen by those only, who dweU ia 
the county in which they vote. This 1 think was 
equitable aad prudent; for when men may pass 
from coonty to county and from paovince to 
p r oaiu ce, xtot knowing and n«>t known, many evsb 
OBOst arise. This observation does not however in* 
timuse, thatrq)resentatives shouki also be residents 
ef the counties for which they ase choien. This 

< GStktm, IlMkMi4Btd FsB, Sec. vd. 4, p. ay. 

* Confucinf taid, that the good govemment of a state began 
with the priooe'a good governmeot of his hoosehold. M6« 
moires des MisMsnlMy Ad. 1. 1%, p. 4if. 



abo was formerly the English bw, though so early 
as the twenty- third of Henry the Sixth* residence 
was not required. This repeal, and the reason of 
the case, induce some surprise why the Peoosyl* 
vaaians made r^sidente necessary, and why MsMy* 
ha« prslsed their conduct. By the consritutMi ef 
their state It is ordaked, that no oae can he elected, 
to represent any city, town, or province, oidees he 
diali have resided ki it for two years previeus to ihi 
election. This Mably, though he tlunks two yesifs 
insufficient^ ptefers to the English praetlce, which 
does not account residence among the qiaMeaiJotia 
of a nmnber to parliaincntt Aeverdng to ttiy «wa 
scheme^ the bufltaess of tithing meft, deearion^ 
and centurions, is lotel § therefere th^ should bt 
reside&ta \ but the bwaness ^ representadvet kwtk 
wuntiea M the legislature is of universal i n t trut ; 
dieMloite they should be chosen itoin the nation sk 
kige* The sum of my remarks on the qualMen^ 
tiOiis ^ electors and represetlta^es 1^ that thc)r 
tfMMdd be rnaks^ of a ceitab age, educated ai Isast 
In die tountiy^ tuad of good ceaduel^ ud that t 
^aMactthur residence is or is not required, as die elb«- 
jeet of the appc^ntment is local or imperiBL 



* tetl9is« die Amwksn €Mim. letter 8^ |r. M. 
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■ REPRESENTATIVES TO THK LEGISLATURE TWO 
AND ONLY TWO FROM EACH COUNTY. 

I have already remarked, that two representatives 
Ehould be returned from each county. It is also 
necessary to aUd, that I would not admit more than 
two } I am induced to make this remark in conse- 
quence of certain irreguhr practices in some other 
states. I do not now refer' to a custom in ancient 
Spain, when the cities, not being confined to any 
exact number of deputies, sent a more numerous 
deputation according to their superior dignity. I 
sp^ of the constitution of America according to 

. the fifth article of the federation, by which each 
^tate is. to be represented in congress by two, and 
pQt by more than seven deputies. Yet this latitude, 
which admits the legislature to conust of three or 
four times more members at one period than at 
another, was exceeded by the coostitutioo of the 
Low Countries, as by it each of the seven* provinces 

, might send as many deputies as it pleased to the 
general assembly of the union ; which privilc^ at 
one time swelled the assembly to eight hundred 
persons. I should add however, that the deputies 
from each province, however numerous, oijoyed 

■ EobefUoo'* Cbarlea the Fifth, vol. i. Note S2. 
• 8ir Wm. Temple, vol. 1, p. 127. 
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only a single vote among them ; as !n Hungary ^ 
where, if the towns and chapters send more than 
one deputy^ they have but one voice in the diet. 
Perhaps before we close this topic it is not imperti- 
nent to remark) that each member should have a 
Vote independent of his associate ; this has occurred 
to me, as the two members sent from AppenzeP to 
the diet have but one vote, which is lost, it the 
depudes do not coincide* 

DIFF£RBKT MODES O^ APPOINTIKG THE 

LEGISLATURE. 

I shall briefly consider four different modes of 
appointing representatives to the legislature; by 
ballot, by lot, by succession or rotation, and by 
open suffrage^ , Harrington' is a great admirer of 
ballot. He says, that by this means the elector 
avoids obliging or disobliging the candidates. Rous*> 
seau^ also prefers it to an open election, as being 
more popular; while Mably^ on the contrary con-* 
siders it as unworthy of that spirit^ which should 
animate a republic/ I esteem election by ballot 
most unpopular, it is an mgenious expedient to de- 
prave a good state, and a poor contrivance to sup-. 

* Townfi<5ns Travels, p. 103. • Coxe, Letter 4. 

• Oceaoa, p, 54. * Contrat Social, liv. 4, c. 4* 
^ On America^ Letter 2, p. 44. 
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port a bad one* I do not deny the use of ballot ia 
•leotioD6 of all kinds, as will hereafter be aeen^ 
butinTotmg for representatires to the l^gislatup^ 
it is not manly, it seems as if the dectGois were 
afraid to avow their choice, while in wother view 
the representative is scarcely honoured 1^ this clan* 
desdne appoiniBient'. 

Election by hi has also had it's adimrers* 
Rousseau and Montesquieu* both favour it, but for 
opposite reasons. Montesquieu, because it gives to 
each man a chance of serving his country ; Rous- 
seau, because it gives to each man a chance not to 
serve : for the first concludes, that an office in the 
state is attended with profit, and the latter that it is 
attended with loss. But why should it be con* 
eluded, that an official appcHutment ouist be either 
particularly profitable or particularly burdensome I 
Aristotle' also favouis election by lot. He says, io 
his R^nblic, that to choose the m^is^racy by suf* 
frage, and not by lot^ is oligarchical : and in \m 
Rhetoric, that to distribute the highest employmeota 
by lot is cbaraaeristic of a democracy. No 



' Among many of it*8 faults there turn was often falsely made. 
Plntarch says, that Favonius was supposed to have lost th^ of* 
fice of sedile $ but Cato on inspection fonnd, that the votes 
were written in the ssioe hand ; on. which the tribunes bai the 
election set aside. Plutarcb* Cato. 

* Contrat Social, lir. 4, c. 3. ' lib. 4, c. 9. 

6 
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could have ^en a more complete refatadon of it'^ 
preteoded merits than his own inference,-*^thac it it 
democratkal in it's effects ; and we are also informed 
by the same writer^ that at Athens \ where it was 
established in the election of naagistrates and in ju« 
dicial decisions, the utmost depravity prevailed* 

To choose by lot was no more the ancient practice ' 
at Athens, than to choose by ballot was the prac** 
tice in ancient Rome^ Isocrates', who ts my an- 
thority for this fact, also observes, that by this in- 
novation the good and bad, the simple and the 
<vise, the inexpert and the experienced, the friends 
and enemies of freedom, are all equally appointed* 
This seems to be the unavoidable eflfect of making 
lot die ariuter. The only imaginable situation^ 
where lot may be of service, is in a state where the 
people are so depraved, that, if they be allowed ^ 
free choice, they will pd-obably elect the most un* 
worthy. In this case lot is a chance agiiast the 
woffst. Tet Phrto, prejudiced, I suppose, by the 
praedce of his country, prefers election by lot to 
all other modes of appointment. It is strange, that 
his own observation did not convince him of it's 

'Lib. 2, c. la. 

* It was pasted bj the sdvioe of Gabienas in 614^ in onfar 
thai the dependents of the rich and powerful might bs privw 
leged to vote uocontrolled. 

» Areopagtt, p, 247. 
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absurdity. He desire the people, before the lot' k 
thrown, to invoke God and good Fortune, that the 
lot may justly determine. What could he expect 
from this incantation, were he as superstitious as his 
countrymen, who sacrificed to Fortune* as to a God ? 
The third lilode of election, which I shall con* 
fiider, is rotation or succession. That this may 
be tolerable, when a choice has before been made, 
or where the office is unimportant, as of aldermen 



' De Legib. lib. 6, p. S5Q, By the appoiDtment of lot as « 
mode of election be contradictft himself, lie sajs, that in de- 
mocracies magistracies are distributed for the most part by lot : 
DeRepob. lib. 8, p. 7ig : jet does be not call deax)cracies a 
pdtXic mart of politics, 'garfoiC(v}>j^ ? Does he not call demo- 
ccaqr, oligarchy, and monarchy, seditions and not politics? 
Oe Legib. lib. 8, p. 9O8 : and in his Politicns, p. 557, of all 
the most feeble, xara itarrx OLvievi^ ? Yet I shonld observe, 
that he does not adopt bt in the first mstance : lot determines 
in the second. Tlias, in appointing overseers of the city, ten 
are fint chosen by a majority of votes, then five are chosen by 
lot De Le^b. lib. 6, p. 863. So of other m^istrates, six 
being chosen, lot distinguishes three : and for his chief magis- 
trates, orgdardians, 360 are chosen by a majority of votes, 
and 100 afterward chosen by lot. Though the Athenians ge- 
nerally used this blindfold election, they sometimes departed 
from it. According to Idomencus, Aristides was appointed 
irchon by special nomination. Plutarch, Aristides. 

* Good fortune was among the military requisites of Pompey, 
according to Cicero : and the Sjrracusans displaced their gene- 
rals for hroxt^' Thucyd. lib. 6, p. 487. 
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to be mayors or fellows of colleges to 1511 this or 
thai professorship, I do not deny ; bht for ifae situa- 
tion of legislator, it appears to me to oppose the 
amplest principles of reason. Such seems however 
to have been the constitution formed by Telecles 
Milesius'. Men may also be enrolled for the militia 
successively, until every citizen has served in this 
situation. But for all the citizens to enjoy the mi- 
nor or greater offices by succesdon according to the 
population and rules which I have specified, would 
be impracticable ; and, if practicable, would be un« 
just. Rotation seems in one respect more objec- 
tionable than lot : by lot the best may be chosen, 
by succession the worst must inevitably have their 
turn. I therefore declare unequivocally in favour 
of open suffrage : it distinguishes the elector, it 
is an avowed judgment on the characters of the 
candidates, it manifests the confidence of the people 
in their own virtue, and assures the stability of the 
state. 

Having mentioned the mode of appointment, 
some provision should necessarily follow to answer 
the event of a diluted election ; though from the 
precautions of that graduated scale^ which I have 

' He instituted a constitution, in which all did not consult at 
ooce, but in successive portions. Aristotle, -De Repnb. lib. A, 
c. 14. 
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(ietaiW, of tithjiigft ftnd bundredft, uid frm t^ m^ 
spectability of the iminediate electors to the kgUi.* 
ture^ Bvttk a contest is scarcely to be iih^;iiied« 
Howevef , to guard against any coiltraveny of this 
kind, I think Grenville*! act merits adoption* By 
this forty-nine are chosen by lot from the cochmons^ 
each candidate alternately strikes oiit one irithout 
assigning any reason, until thirteen remain^ who 
on oath determine the question according to posidva 
law* 

MO SWBAKlNG, OR THE UKE, OF THOSE ELECTED 

TO THE LEGISLATURE. 

The constitution being drawn up by men ap- 
pointed to compose it, and being ratified by the 
people personally in the counties or in the hundreds^ 
or by the decurions or centurions, or by the county 
representatives elected specially for this purpose ; 
It should be considered, that the constitution could 
not be altered or destroyed, except by a power si-' 
milar to that which enacted it, equally authoritative 
and equally prepared for the event. I would re^ 
quire no signing or swearing, either to torture the 
faith or reason of men, or even to direct their under-^ 
standings, or confirm their dispodtion towards ir^ 
It is unnecessary for me to repeat my contempt and 
abhorrence of all religious tests. I refer to other 
topics. There have been men, who wished to per^ 
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ytfuite their instirttfions. Ir is ;^id, that Solon \ 
bavmg established his la^s at Athens, propoied 
going to'tiavel For ten y ^^vi; seemingly on philoso- 
phkal pursuits, .but really to avoitl repealing his 
iftws, as the Athetiians had sworn to preserve (hem 
inviolate fer that peiiod. We find however, that 
this oath no more conduced to the perman'^cy pf 
\ih lavs, thaii that a similar one taken by the memk 
hers of the Fren^:^ legislature stopped the dov^nfaQ 
of thdr abortive constitution. We read, it is trae, 
that Lycurgis confirfiied the code, ^hkh be gav^ 
to the Lacedfiemooiaiis, by the following artifice; 
lie exacted an oath from the kings, senators, an4 
dti2eo6> that they would alter nothing in it till hf 
tetumed from Delphi : and that on arriving there 
he commitled suicide, in order to bind them irtv* 
vocably by th«r promise to observe his taws. By 
another sccovnt, also mentioned in Plutarch, Ly« 
' 0irgU8^ went to Crete, where be ^Lied ^ at his own 
i«equest his bocfy was burned, and his ashes thrown 

' Herodotu^y lib. l, c. 29. According to Fiataich, the ktwf 
«f aplon were r nacted for one hunvlre<! years. The kigrptian 
laws were commantcated to fsis by Merct ry, and tt wbs writ- 
ten en a eoH*tnfi dedicated to ber, that ihcy cooM not be abo- 
Jitfced. Lib 1. 9y tiie Axx of Uuion, the rish rehgkm Is to 
^ protestar»t^m jof tvft, 

^ Ibe camels said of ^'\tm, that he ofdered his bones to be 
fsrried to SaJamit and bumed^ and his asliei to be scattered, 
piog. Laert. p. 41. 
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into the sea, to prevent the. Spartans from having 
any subterfuge to abolish his laws. This political 
conduct is not unlike the rant of Ddrax to Sebas- 
tian. Were this tale true, the deception would 
rather have weakened than confirmed-the obligation 
of the Spartans. But is it^ conceivable, that if they 

were not satisfied with the efficacy of his institutions, 

• • • 

their religious vow would have prevented their rer 
pealing fhem ? I do not believe, that they were so 
conscientious. The constitution and laws of Ly.- 
curgus were established not by an equivocal oath, 
but by the l^acedaemonians' feeling them grateful to. 
their habits, ^nd to their general welfare. Lycur* 
gus secured liberty and equality to all the citizens* 
No one was appointed by. his wealth or family either 
to the senate or to the magistracy '. Merit elected 
to jhe offices of the state, and the meritorious alone 
were honoured. These principles not only coun* 
teracted great defects in chat singular commonwealth, 
but they made Sparta, though small in extent, a 
powerful state, and they gave it a duration even 
beyond it's power. 

' Nabis spoke thus to the Romans : Vos a censa equitemt 
T08 a censa pedttem legitis, et paiicos eiccllere opibus, plebem 
subjectam esse iUis vultis. Noster legnoi later noo in pauoonioi 
mana rempablicam esse voluit, quem vos senatum appellatis ; 
nee excellere unum aut alterum ordinem in civitate. Sed per 
fleqoatjonem fortunae ac dignitatis fore credidit^ ut multi arma 
pro patria ferrent. Livius^ lib. 34^ c. 31. 
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Rousseau' thinks, that there should be a creed, 
but that it should refer to civil duties. There iVas 
something of this kind at Athens. A cldzen* oa 
his enrolment swore, that he would not disgrace 
his arms, or desert his ranks, and that he would 
obey the laws and those which should be enacted 
by the. community. Again the heli^^' took atk 
oath that they would not admit agrarian laws, or 
the extincdon of debts ; and beade other pardcu-i 
lars, to wtuch the magistracy at Athens bound 
themselves, the senate and people swore% that they 
would support a kind of Habeas Corpus act, the 
chief provisions of which were, that no one shoqld be 
punished with death, or be banished, or imprisoned^ 
without legal judgment. These are all moral in 
their object. But why should a citizen l>e sworn to 
obey the dudes of morality, or the laws of the 
state, though, emanadng clearly from the principles 
of eternal justice ? They should have made parr of 
bis education, and occasionally the grand characters 
pf the constitution should be proclaimed to the as^ 
^mbled people : but why swear them to observe it'| 

* Contrat Social^ liv. 4, c. 8. 

* Lycurgus, adv. Leocrat. Orat. Vet p. 157. This is the 
Mth I have alluded to, which was taken on a person being in** 
scrihed in the tribe. 

' Deroosth. adv. Timocrat. p. 79^- 

* Andocydps, adv. Alcibi^m^ p. 2d* 
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institutions ? Is this meant to supemdd duty to doty, 
or with an intent, that the breakers of the law may 
bf tried either for perjury or for the crime they swore 
not to commit? But suppose, that the oath pre* 
scribed is modelled on those tests and creeds, 
which have made the cloister a portico to the con* 
stitution* Suppose also, that in the original draught 
of this creed, which citizens have sworn to uphold, 
they who framed, and they who sanctioned it, were 
mistaken ; by these means errour and prejudice are 
confirmed. The laws against homicide by Draco ' 
conclude by pronouncing a grievous ptmishment on 
^y magistrate, or private individual, and on his 
children and all belonging to him, li^ho shall at* 
tempt to have them either abolished or altered. 
Suppose an oath had been added to the whole san- 
guinary code of Draco, then the people would hare 
been reduced to this dilemma, to forswear them^ 
selves, or to continue murderers according to law. 
Let the minds of the citizens be improved by edu- 
cation, let the leading laws be promulgated to them 
and publicly taught. Thus they will become com- 
petent judges ol' their merits, and they will treat 
them accordingly. 

TKK HBPRBSBMTATIVmS TO CONSULT TOOKTHBll. 

It would not perhaps have occurred to me to 

^ Demostk. sdfen. Arif togilOD, ik 37S. 



ikave x»9A/t any observ^doa w th« propriety of the. 
nafionat r«pre$eitfative5 coosulting together, bad ndt 
Home ' pmpoGiKt a coatrary practice. In his ^^ ldea« 
of a Pindbct CommonnKeakb^'' he adraes, that eachf 
CDBaty diouid iKive a number of r^escptadves^ttf.^ 
tbe ai]iduii£ of one buodredy wbo shpuld fwm ooitf' 
anemblyf^ tbat tbese insulated county afiSetnbUaE^ 
should, possess the whde legislative authority of the 
state ; that the majority of them should decide, agA- 
that^ if equally divided, the senate should give the 
castmg voice. Was ever any scheme more defec- 
tive ? It is said, that all things physical and moral 
possess at their origin the concealed causes of their 
own dissehiiion, but in^tbi^ the causes^of moitality 
are maatfBSl. Tbougjb union' should be a primary 
object of stattsoen ini all that regards laws and their 
ezecudcm, Hume coosmictfi his legislature on ^on*^ 
traffy prindpWs. In.thi» 1 loc^ in vam for the acute^ 
nees and. sagacity so eanncaily dis]^ layed by thab 
philbeophen Ldcal assemblies, ace exceUeat for 
local purposes, and every. county should have^om^ 
miniatttreof the nattooal assembly to direct it'a owik 
pecilUar concern^; but local, uziconnected assem^ 
bliea are wholly unfit to regulate those considera*- 
tk>Qa, which. embrace the community and tbe empke^^ 
Hoiw riiQttld men ia those assemblies dispersed. oveK 

* £sn|rs, vol. 1,. p. 527. 
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the land receive or communicate their knowledge,- 
wh^her derived from particular facts, or geBera! 
experience, or native ingenuity ? The talents and^ 
acquisitions of the nation would suffer nearly m the* 
same manner by this regulation, as the industry and 
liberty of the English populace suffer by the laws 
of settlement. The government of a nation diould 
be made strong and wise — this is b^ performed by - 
united counsels and concentrated energy. 

WHETHER MEMBERS OF THE KBPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY SHOULD hE BOUND BY THE IK- 
STRUCTXONS OF THEIR CONSTITUfilVTS. . 

It has been questioned, whether representatives 
should decide according to their own judgment, or 
submit to the directions of their cMsticuents. In 
some nations representatives are merely icommis* 
aoners from districts, as were those to the states* 
general of the Low Countries, who ^mply delivered 
the sentiments of their electors to that assembly. 
Such also was the situation of the deputies to the 
congress at Coire\ In like manner the deputies to 
die states-general of France were mere messengers^ 
and the cahiers which they reoaved contained their 
instructions. Such in some measure, accordmg to 
Carte, was the relative atuation of representatives and 



Coxe« Switseila&d^ letter 84. 
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dOQSthueots in Englaiid in the reign cS Ednvard tli« 
Tfaifd; ao^ in 1SS9 the repreeentatives of the 
people in parliament deferred sanctioning a tax pro- 
posed by the baitna, until they had coomlted their 
eleetors'. At present the doctrine is different ; die 
im# wfaicfa summons them expressly declares, that 
they- are called to consult in common on certain 
vc%hty afiSiirs*. Blackstone' also considers it as 
settled, that representatives of the commons are 
elected by a part to serve for the whole. Therefore 
Burke was perfectly justified by law in resisting the 
compulsory instructions of his Bristol constituents. 
This doctrine seems also agreeable to sound sense. 
Gonaiderable evils might arise from making legisla- 
tors the organs of this or that particular district of 
people ; &r it would in a considerable degree be at- 
tended with the imperfections of Hume's scheme, 
which* I condemn^ in the last article. It would oc- 
casion also such extreme delay, that nothing could 
be promptly executed on any emergency. These 
evils were so notoriously felt by the states-general of 
'the Low Countries, whose members were thus con- 
trolled, that the French government frequently 
succeeded against them by the unavoidable procras 

* Heoiy*t Hist, of Englaod, b: 4, c. 3« t. 4. 

* De comiDuni consUio super negotiis quibusdam arduis et ur« 
genttbas^ &c. 

' Comment.. vol. l« p. 159* 

p 2 
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^tfoo, which it bccaafcned in theu* cotmsdlB and* 
coRdoct. Nor can My dring more cffeetnally ahem 
tb« a^antage of the contiwy pncttce, for wUidk I 
contend, ttlAn the proeperpus issue to their afiMr 
7henT«n?^e^ our ambassador at the Hagne^*!^ 
duced ihetn to^overcttep some of die fonns fH^^ 
scribed by their laws, and to give their aasear to the 
> e^eeutioo of his proposal widiout previonsly coi^ 
suiting. tb^ir constituents. This promptitude over« 
whelmed the enemy. I conceive, that the members 
of the representative ssembly should be considhvd 
as the representatives of the commumty : yet I do 
not say, that they are entirely liberated from regard^* 
ing the instructions of their constituents. Implicit 
obedience in any capacity scarcely becomes a free* 
man, and absolute independence camiot become a 
representative of the people. The wisdom of the 
representative and the discretian of the electors must 
direct both : cordiality and confidence should ins^* 
rably unite their mutual interests. 

THE SENATE. 

I have spoken generally of the representative as- 
sembly. Other particulars equally affecting it and 
the senate I shall hereafter resume. I now speak of 
some things which peculiarly regard the, senate. 
To defend at any length a senatorial assembly^ 

* Work8> vol. l» p. UB. 
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tdimk UBaJaoesBary. kbu hoea the gcberal cus« 
.iMi JD andtBt and modem dines, with the accept 
'^lioas oi the Engliaht when the cammons voted the 
.house of l<ferds useless, and of the French, wbeq 
«the)r eSecifsd the revohitioA in their goverameitt in 
1 789. The temper of either time, and the amsm* 
'^pipncesdiat ensiwd, viH not be quoied in favour 
io£ snch laaovadDns. Nor am I acqiainted vMi 
WBfwasa of sapctty, who has discountenanced the 
«ffi>ibM>racDt of a * senate. Turgot, it is true, bad 
AUggested a praft)ebie advantage from constituting a 
single legitiiviwe assembly: but Turgoti though 
-possessing great views* and great virtues^ stands re- 
xorded. rather as 1 famous projector tlan • as a wise 
jikan. Paiae has.dedared his opinion mcn-e podtively 
*to the same porpose. To speak of Paine may per- 
.haps be thooght tmperdnent, yet permit me to say, 
thatche possessed homebred sense, and strong pas- 
sions ; though- wisdom and Imowledge were eqaaliy 
strangers Co iiis pen, and though the succesB of his 
argmnent comoMmly depended more on the weakn 
siess of his antagonist, than on his own .strengidi. 
Wi^ then should I dwell litmger on this topic i I 
imght perhaps fency possible objections ; but why 
shoald I r«se spectres, merely to dissipate them*? 
So necessary has concrol been considered m legisl«p 
dng, that all well organised stiites have established 
certain lawa to jrule their proceedings m their legist 
latiir^ : not tfaait tbey imagined these could not bo 
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abolished by their succoaon or ibansd»(% bttt'bd- 
ciuse they- ihought,that luch prorisions' would «MtA 
.to the penoanence of the state, by offering «mk 
.check to those traiiq>om of passioD aind ii&tuitioii, 
.vhich occasionaHy soze tlie wisest and the moit 
dinassidiiate. 

. A single supreme assembly is not qualified to pre- 
serve that self-possession, which the legnlature of a 
state should enjoy. Paine admits this, by niggeat- 
ing, that the representative body nught be sqniated 
into three divisions, each to debate apart, as if they 
were separate assemblies : but a angle vote pro- 
posed and made in one moment might reunite these 
parts, and this would assuredly h^pcn, when, any' 
one division traversed the preci{Htate dcngns of Ae 
majfflity. A single sovereign assembly is most 
presumptuous, most inconsiderate ; 1^ all political 
bodies it immediately on it's fbhnation breaks anto 
parties, and this or that faction after some fluctua- 
tions, by artifice, intimidation, and the like, attains 
a decided superiority. Having now nothing to re> 
strain the passions of it's leaders, or qualify thdr 
triumph, they are overbearing in their power, ex- 
tenninating in their resentments ; then are diq;>oeed 
on either side the victor and the vanquished, inad> 
■vmeoces are accounted crimes, all crimes cqntal, 
and the greatest dime to have withstood the tyratmy 
of the victorious. To OHitrol the legislature effeo- 
luallyi it shouU consist at least of two distinct bodieB 
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4ifierentlyxompased. This gives stabilitj to tbe go- 
Vf miaem9 because it j>romotes temperance and 
.ensures revision. The extreme violence of on? 
assembly is the cause of consideration to another. 
How soon bad Sparta, or Rome, or Carthage, 
ceased so exist without a senate ! But it may be 
said, they did not enjoy the advantage of a repre- 
sentadve legislature. Had they possessed, it, they 
would not have existed longer than the French con- 
stitution, which had the advantage of a representa- 
dve legislature, and a gradationed election* It was 
principally to the senate, ad to various contrivances, 
which also checked the impetuosity of the people, 
that Athens acted so distinguished a part in the 
world. By the institution chiefly of the senate De- 
inosthen^' was enabled to remark, that the contest^ 
among eminent men &r honours conferred ,by the 
people, supported the -liberty of the commonwealtlju 
It also enabled Melanthius* to observe, ,that Athens 
owed her freedom to the dissensions of her orators : 
both cqnfirining the Athenian adage, that private 
enmides procured public justice*. 

THE 8SNATORIAL AOE. 

What I liave said preparatory to the appoint- 
ment of the representative assembly applies equally 

* Ady. tepttnem^ p. 557. * Phitareh. Morall t« 2, p. IKx 
^ Detnosth. in TuDarch. p. 20). 
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to the saiate, -and the same- -general Temarks ^eii 
age are more applicable to tins than to (he 
'fcrmcr. A juvenile senate ^woiM be a contri- 
diction in terms ; it wotiH reverse^this order mX !»• 
lure, and -submit parents to their children. Shonhi 
men increase in years even tvithout the benefit cf 
observation, years -act -physically in -tempering the 
^ssions. The operation of time k dbvious in the 
diBer e n t -porsxiits of the same man in the different 
stages of Kfe ;-^is hesmdious, and hisdisposmon file- 
Tary, romances are rejected for history, theories dis- 
carded for fuctSj-and poetry gives place to phik»ophyu 
Yanoiis ha^ been the senatorial age -in canons na* 
tions. Pompey \ in the laws which he gave the Bi- 
thynians, named thirty as the earliest age ;' in which 
fie has been supposed to have followed the institu- 
tions of the early Romans whh regard to their sena- 
tors. The senators cf the Chalddians Avere fifty 
years old*; so were the magistrates in Formosa*. Nor 
would Plato admit any one to t he magistracy be* 
fore he had reached the same period V while the se- 
jiators of Sparta by the reguhdons of Lycurgus' 
were to be sixty years of age. Perhaps, ;is the repre- 
^tatives are U> be twenty-five, the senators shouk) 

* Plfaihtt, fipist. 83, Hb. 10. * Iferaclicies, p. 534. 
' Ogilb/s Japan, p. 50. 

? De L^b. lib. 6, p. 8^ > de ftepob. lib. jr; p. 799. 
f Plutarch^ Ljcoi^s. 
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manhood with the experience of many years. The 
liiMLiliil age^shiMdd «te coaiicjbndiie, linug^ not 
. ewLMmm &i for ipA'fliiodiiM^ioidkeoctbelMuig, 
p^OK ibey ^faemiKbresi ace'pecpacnig in ^* 
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A tiHK.'it iBaV'be lEcnerfluiy lii^ciiiBd* 
laie aboald aot ccmtaiaimote disniQiie^ 
4Aaa.€ne:tth, itf dieaiunberiof the 
mOBfaW* liatufe« I nnffht n^«w^ sn. sciois out 
ibefn^iialy of a iesi number in the turmor^ as 
thore aie tsmer peraons adraooed in yean^ <haa 
liave attained m^sbood. So^erieiioe on die <rtber 
Ittttd .aaoertanis^ ikatifae aenaie ahosild not be«s» 
trcmdj iiakui m ir^smsaimrB. if the acnattns 4ie 
yery-few, they faecooaeiselfahi wpd violtst } no mat* 
Dorihoii^ the dMatmi of AmoBce be aiioit, or 
irhedier diey be iiomtnated bygone or niany. Sach 
wa8lhejCaoduct43f ^e Swariiab senate, mbich oo»- 
sisted of twelve lords, who were;govemQrsdf^io- 
Viocea ,wd prindfial oficeis of atale^ They irnere 
appointed by the king ; yet it was remarf^ed, that 
he always lost a dependent, when he made a sena- 
tor\ Concerning a similar conduct of persons in si» 

* Aenotolioii sf Sweden^ V&tai, jrear 1282, . 
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nilar atuationsi vhcD ^ipomted by the people^ the 
examples oi. ingiaikude and peifidy exceed cafeu- 
Jadon. 

The nombas of the senate should be as fixed as 
those of > the represenWiTe aasembly. It appeant 
dnt the Roman senate ocrasinnally varied eztT«n^ 
in tlus respect, even after the appointment of a cen- 
sor, who enrolled the senators ; but he exercised his 
a&ce only for ^hteen monthg in erery laatnim ; 
thus for three years and a half in five the censer's 
office was donn^t, during which dme many, vacaa- 
pes in die senate must have happened, jivticaliHy 
in a nadoQ so evn-iasting^ at war as the Roauns. 
Wbea Poplicola was made cotisul oue hundred asd 
nxty-fiiur were wanting to complete the sum of 
three hundred senators ', and one hundred and seven* 
ty-aeven were wanting afterward in coosequence of 
the Poiuc war*. On the contrary, durii^ these diree 
years and a half the ntmibers of the senate may 
have vasdy increased, as many had a right to sit 
in the senate in consequence of their magistracy*. 

' p. Valeria cofual propter ioopiam pBtriciomm ex plebe al- 
Itfjt to naraeium mnmtuxma 164 nt o^lcrot onnienim treceai 
taw. ttttOM. 

•Iiriat,l)b.33,c.23. 

* Qoi ooodam a cenioribiu in teiutuin lecli erant, lenatores 
C[(Q^ein DOD ennt ; ted qnta boooribo* pc^xili oil qutdem erant, 
in senatum noiebanl, et feoteniiK jot babeboot. Anlni Ctl- 
liiu, lib. S, c. IS. FcMofV nb. 17. Ijcuii igiinr iii qui cunt* 
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I tUKf ltflre*xeaBxkf diat evierj usatisk diouJdccgof 
Cfnal pii^A ia the aeoaie^ contraiy lo the cos- 
to«ifA.ilit acBtfDiial Metnbiy at Rome; ia Aistbere 
vwe^icbrsMMoibrvi^diat is, sciialctt who m^^ 
,yoiei hut teiio cooU Jiotaddran the aonie. 

IN WHAT MANNER THE 3ENATE SHOyLO BB 

CHOSEN. 

^Tbt /de^ion of the ieliate i« aow 10 be connderad. 

Oa the renovatioa of. a 8Ute» or ott the oiiginating 

4»f a govemmwl, it is obviouSt dial, many thingt 

must coouoeace difibtntlf firom the manner m 

which chef should proeeed, as many things which 

must depend on prepAra^n are Aen wanted. Thus, 

after the expulsion of the thirty tyianta at Athene 

aa act of. amnesty was succeeded by a goveramentt 

which usedxthe laws of Draco tfid Solcm proviaon^ 

ally*, thea a aenate was elected, and afterward 

siomoUietes, who were directed to inquire whataew 

laws were necessary. This beii|g ascedained, the 

proposed laws were to be inscribed on taUets, and 

auspeaded in public, that die people might read 

them, and. be acquainted with their provisbns and 

lem honorem geiunent in lenatom Tcnire, iu qui nbo curakniy 
poD licoit. 

* Mariut appeUfltur, qui Cadtns tnnsjeundo ad eoin cajoi 
icntimiiani {uobac. Festiu. 

* Andocydei de MysterSs, p. 12j Orat* Vet. 
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dtmgai andiaaincndiiliejr Wf» to be idbfvcl to 
Ac Moate «{ five faundnd, snd M ifae-naiiniiiUM. 
Tfaiisdieifiiatfarauaonof-tiie Aonos Mute «h 
fiery diffiveBt from tfae.Bibivricr in vlitcfa itwiseoB- 
tinued. Mwm vtiffB^ apftaabeA\ s 1 ha#o«id, 
bf the three tribes and the thirty curiae ooniinatuig 
ninety-nine, and by the king nominating one, who 
was probably a substitute for himself in this assem- 
i)ly. So l&ewiflff wfaea Ae Sobou* vert tacoqto- 
TMcd with the Roinaas*, the incMOM to tfa* Maate 
in consfqnencs wasatfcctsd by a process as extiaofk- 
dbary a> theoccadon, for tke usual mode of electioM 
sealed by the laws di&red cMirf ly fmn both. 

InoriginitiagaseiRtc, sacfa couaty sbooU elect 
ooe person cupenor in age to the two membirs ttnt 
to the repnsematiw assetnbly. ffais or somMluag 
like ir scvms the b<*t mode for aeaemblttg a saoate 
in the fiist inttance : but bang oact eKablished, it 
should be comiDBed by other Ktcana. St&nm^ 
qwakiog of Virginia, obwrves, ** that ib« two COM. 
all an cbtmn by the nunc elcctan at the ssune tim« 
ovt of the same c^^jfcts." This be justly iiiKiitigiiiii, 
sayii^, " WcdoBottherdbMdoriwficomthescfn- 
ration of our legislature into two houses those bene* 
fits, which a proper complication of principles is 



' Dion. Halksni. lib. 3, e. 13. *Ibid. c. 47, 

■Noiei OD Vii^ii, p. 173, 174. 



capaMeof pnxlitdiiK^" This' pmcdoc J8«>t to fae^ 

adopted: j^kher wwU I ha;re the semis appobtaA 

hy* tbb, itoprtMMabiw watinhlyy as ^raa* in tmbt'^ 

iaieaaiire^xQ6t0itiift£fidsioni8'; for tUmniDidd 

nwke tbe aamit too aeariy idlial to tiesaajbroy of' 

the r c |iraaeD> ai keaaagaably»aridooiMequeaittyrtha<cate. 

would net decnre the fldvanta^feB^ whkh two mfmns^ 

comdla ahduU eflEKt^ N« \iEoidd I hawtfaa ae&sM> 

elact kaAfs Tcoi^e* iMiaika, thac the bufgfacra' 

or fraaineB, of the city of Amaterdaoi met fianneiiy 

for the pvipose of dmxmg memberay to aopply tlit- 

cccaaioilal facanctts in the aonate ; but that in afters- 

timea it derolvad on die tedaie trithobt the idtenreft^ 

tion rf tbebufghera; ^^ vfaicfa^'* aayahe, ^^ mahes 

the government a sort of eligardiy,' and fvry dif* 

ftrent izoin z pofHilar government.'' All these 

moddSy-^^he election of senatora at the aame time 

and by the same people who elect the depotieB^ 

their election by tbe tepresentatlf e assembly eitbef 

fiom their own body or otherwise^ and their dec** 

tion by the senate itself^^^-are impolitic, and dioBkl' 

not be adopDed. Bat I partidabuiy condemn the 

oommation cf senatora by the chief n w^ giatraie , 

whether catted king, stadtholder, prelidHtt^ or by 

any other title. It is the grossest soledsOiy diet he^ 

' Plqtarch, Qiuestioaes Gnec. t 2, p. 291. 
9 Temple's Works, vol. 1, p. n& 
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nibm is to execute the law, diould appoint those 
ifriio are to enact tlie law, directly and at once, as in 
Bohnd ', or partially by degrees atf in England. Ill 
andiacomtitndoo, if the aetiafte be not the viasd 
of the king, it mutt be Ibb represtttartive ; that 
is» the king ia eoie elector to one portkm of die 
IqgUatore, aa die whole peopk are to the other* 
j^i aseembly nominated by Uie crown has no pre^ 
tensions to be called a senate. This prerogative in 
the crown militates against all indmadonscrf' reason, 
afl objects of poUcy; it confounds offices, pr i vi i egea^ 
and princ^des* The twdve judges, or the chancel* 
lor, might as well nominate to the aenate, as the kingp 
Ttie decdye, Iq[isIadTe» judicial, and execudre dF- 
ficet should be kept inviolably distinct, if it be iu- 
temited, that good laws should be enacted, and that 
dieir administratbn diould correqxmd to their 
merits. 

r conceive, that the senate should have It's vacaa* 
des filled neither by the people, nor by the repre* 
sentathre assembly direcdy, but indirectly by the peo- 
pie through that assembly. Thus-^let the m0nd>er of 
longest standing in the representadve assembly, who 
had attained the senatorial age of thirty-five years, 
be appointed to the vacancy in the senate, thecoun- 
tj of course decting a representadve in his room. I 

'Gotzliski^ Accom. Senttor^ b. %i c 1. 
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do not Aink^ that there is any necessity* for a. re« 
serve of senators elect', to supply deficiendes as 
at Athens, where, beside the senate, saperaotn6i> 
rarie8V4M« annually chosen for this purpose*; as- 
very different drcumstances distinguisbed the consd* 
ttttfam of the Athenian senate from that which I have 
proposed toeslablish. 

FOR HOW LONG TIME THE SENATORS AMD REPRE- 
SEMTATIVES SHOULD BE CHOSEN. 

It now remains for us to conader the period, for 
wfaidi senators and representatives should enjoy their 
« appointments. Demosthenes' says, that, on a Lace- 
daemonian being called to the senate, as he held his 
situation for life, he became master of the many. 
This is too violent a condemnation, thpugb certainly 
a Ufe estate in an office of such authority tends to 
induce neglect^ and encourage a selfish and inloleitmt 
spirit. 

I am of opinion, that one third of the members 
of the representative assembly should go out annu- 
ally^ by rotadon. Hence, except in the first and 

« 

' £«tAax«y> in ^£9chines adv. Ctesipb, Orat Vet p. 62, lice 
31, leem^ tp refer to this asage. 

*If I don't inistake> Fauw says, that the Atheniaa peaats 
"sraa elected for ten years. Recberches siir l^.Onect, t.3, 

• Ad?. L^tioeiD, p. 557. ^ 
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> 
sMfriai yurs o£ die ccmstkutkm^eadl'rqtiMonta^tcr 

wouUbeelccmd far three yteafSL Yet tbougjill^ 

tkM port o£ tfar menfers vacated dwr MBfs b^f 

thk sdwsprc, I da not wsaoif that thejr ebeioii ia 

ceawqm<noeibruie%3>Ib ao^ the neatt eledMRi* A- 

coatrapy pniffdesi was adi<ftad:.fay msauf statea Ja 

America persons were not allowed fiai be deciedi t» 

congress for more than three years in dx\ and the 

president was not permitted to serve more than one 

year in the same period*^ as anciently at Rome the 

same peraoa could notbeconsiri twior ift sttcceaaioa '• 

Is wasaisopirqi0wd8t Ronr, in dlie year 41^3 iroio 

the fouadadoD of Ae d^,. that no one elioidd e^yef 

the saoie m^ipeisac^ he tm years*; and by tlie 



'Article 5, Cbnfedh^tfoB. *^Arfic1e 9» 9. 5. 

iovdhi fiafy; Hs ^li» oi e iuiwd spd Ptdccted ttioogb aot 



* living, lib* 7» c 42. ^he practioe becaoM so ooininoD on 
continaing the same penop in die consulship, that Cato ob- 
mT\ed: ** Too think the consulate a mean office; or that few 
aie able tofiB tt.** Flutaieb, Cato. When the erasohtte waft 
for one year only, events were often pr^pitated, in order that 
tbe feigning eonaalm^l^ procure a tvinmph. Oatbarconiaiy, 
when it was continned from year to year, the oppoaife evila , 
bftppenetf, or thmga werepnxarastioaOld \ m by Soipiclus aAd 
Fdbllut; wbo Mayed begjhning (b» Macedonian war liM lai» 
ia the year, in order that the consulate mi|;^t be recoafenet eft 
them. Plntaich, Q. Flaminiua. 
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^cedasmonian law^ no onS could twice be admi^ \ 
But is not a prohibition of this kind^ whether fe- 
. garding the pjas^g or the administratioji of Iaw$» 
or the execution of pmces, pusillanimous^ un-* 
just, and pernicious ? It is . pemicjous j for it 
fills the departments of the state with n^ov^ces% 
and precludes the nation from ' profiting by the 
services of it*s most experieQced citizens. It is 
pusiUanimpus ; for it declares in .fact, when a man 
has learned his business he is dangerous, and he 
shall not exercise it. It is ymiust in every way, to 
the people at large^ and to the Individuals rejected ; 
•for those who. have risen ,in the Oublic estimation, 

aiid .those who have been publicly disapproved, are 

• • . ,»*., ' • ^«* ' , *' *i .. 

toually discharged^ What can more discourage 



' This was also disregarded. Lysander was reappointed ad<« 

aiiral under the title of vitieadmim), according to PldtarcE ;' or, 

.ADCDTdlog ti^piodonu, .uader no.tit^ .ilib. .13. ' .iyrebytaa was 

iAejei^UR«,^g<9«poi;of.bis country,; though tjie I^wforljjde 

M7Jf^ fapSftflyqWd^^g^pore.than ope jear.. Dicg. I^rt- 

-'^^ p. 6i7* "liii ^chxan la^ forbade any one to be two years pne« 

^ tor, but Aratils was regularly appointed every oth^r year, nu** 

<^' taich, Aratiis. This law waa adopted by the Corsicans. -Cd&n* 

Qfi^ ^af^^Lors of stf^te^ ^r^idents of ^^roylpcial Jijoagtstracies, and po« 

iQ"^- xiesU8of the. larger towns, were not to be .reelected without 

oR^ .p.n3. 

^ * I suppose, that Isocrates, p. S7, alludes to this inconv^i* 

«<' eikce. Harriiigtou was a. great favourer of Chls weak 'schem«. 
,tcii:^ See h» Ufe by Antony .Wood,, p. 1^. 

VOL. B. O* 
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public enterprise, than for the law to treat men who 
possess tried probity and talents in the same man-' 
ner^ as it treats those who are deficient in both ? 
This proceeds from cowardice, which ever meets the 
evils it would avoid. 

It has been stated, that no person can become a 
senator, who has not attained the age of thirty^five* 
I may add, that it is probable the persons appointed 
to the senate will be much older. On this and 
other consideratioiu I think, that the only necessary 
reguhidon with regard to the continuance of senators 
in oiEce is, tlj^t on becoming sixty years of age 
they should be liberated from this situation. Plato' 
admitted no one to possess a magistracy after he 
was seventy, in reference perhaps to the Greek* 
adage related elsewhere by himself, that an old man 
is twice a child. Indeed, though some men retain 
dieir faculties imimpaired after that age, as Dan- 
dolo', doge of Venice, who at ninety showed a ju- 
venile vigour and intrepidity in the greatest dangers, 
most persons obviously decline at tha^t period of 
life. To conclude this point, no senator siiould 

> De Legib. lib. 6, p. SSf. Plato woald not admit aoj one to 
be a guardian before he was fifty, oi to hold the office for 
more than twenty yean ; hot if he were sixty' when appointed, 
he was not to hold the office of guaidian for more than ten 
years. 
* •'O ys/Jwy itf wcuf ytyvcir av. De Leglb. lib. I, p. 783. ^ 
'Gibbon, Sedine ahaTsU, ^Tol 2. 
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be younger than.tbiity-fivey ncMoie olda: than stxty^ 
irfaea senators ahooldhave an hooooiable release 
ftom their legislative funcdons* They should not 
kowever be precluded fiom all business ; should any 
of than xxrish ro be employed, they might become 
tender certain r^ulations members of the council 
of ancients^ concerning which I shall hereafter par* 
ticuhrly speaks 

: Thus I think the representative assembly ahd th^ 
senate ^vould be best consdtuted. Their arrange- 
ment is extremely simple, and the succession, of 
thehr parts is so circumstanced, that a wholesome 
and regulated infusion of vital energy is preserved* 
The change is neither so quick, nbr so entire, as to 
endanger the fabric of the state, or to derange the 
tenour of vC^ policy. It equally preserves the pub- 
fic coukisels from that ihorbid stagnation, ^hich 
<;aiise8 die worst pesdlence^ and from thote unpre* 
meditated excesses, which tike mountain torrents on 
the instant overwhehn all things. Hence it ajipears^ 
dnt I do not propose annual parjiaments with Nevil^ 
or triennial or septennial parliaments with others i 
and that I am also most hosdle to Lockers assertion*, 
** that it b not necessary, tio, nor so much as con** 
venient, that the legislature should be always id 

< nsto ]l«£vtnu. Dial. 8, p. 06%, 
• Ob GoTsmment^ b. %, V.^^^* 
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Mog/* The caatatj i$ vaj daoUad ojfiaiaa. It 
h found conTCniem to fmcj, that the kiog tiny* 
lives : llieii why should it be boDcidal, that tiie 
legislature should occaaonaUyr die i Yet sodi is the 
Gonstittttioii of England, chat the stats is fire^ocntty 
without a parliaiBeBt, when it is dissolved by poocb^ 
mation, or by the king's decease, or by the coou 
pletion of it's legal existence. Suppose the king) 
weredain]aa& insurrection, and the h^ in the 
hands of the insuigents. The state remaiDB wdw 
out any ru&ig power. Siqipose another king fol* 
lows the example of James the Second. Whatii 
fo be done f There are no inten^as in Enghad sa 
at Rome. 1^ l^gislatipe is entranced^ and At 
enchanter it fled. It serves the public good, and 
therefore it is right, thgt the peof^ shonU review 
Ae conduct of theh* ro p rc s ea t a iives, isidid r wii^ 
&eir con^dence iiom the. uadesenii^, or tepcntinB 
their approbadon of die meritorious: but that die 
state should occasionally be left wiihoat a lq[i8iBtur^ 
ttther by the ruted of the coastitutian, or fram die 
caprice of a magistrate, is a nurade reserved fer 
die adfldcadott of modem times. 

CONCBRNI^O TH£ PQL&aOGATIVXS OF LBGISLA- 

TORS. 

Concerning th&4>renigadfes of legisfaLtors I have 
few remarks to advance. In an early period of the 
8 * 
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A^^lish cxmstkntioDy though long aftef it's com* 
fDMocDKnty mcosbecs of the l6gtslatuxe in towiot^ 
sod Mtunmig 60m larliament were prmieged fiom 
anest\ By the number of days bdbre and aftor 
the sessbn of parliament*, doling which the law 
grants this indulgence, and the shortness at present 
of parliamentary prorogations^ the bouse of com- 
mons is equally a sanctuary with the house of lords 
for debDors. If the state acknowledge a law for the 
confinement of debtors, it is preposterous in fhe 
extreme, that the same state should authorize a law, 
which absolved a debtor from confinement because 
he performed an act, which, instead of diminish* 
bg, may have increased his debts. Spendthrifts 
and gamblers are liable, if they cannot answer thdr 
pecuniary engagements, to be imprisoned : but if 
by pmrha^g seats in parliament they add a new 
debt to the former, and perhaps swindling and bri* 
|>ery to debt, iSiey may range at hx^e in despite of 
their creditors, and in contempt of justice. The 
precept returiied by the sheriff protects those, whose 
names are contained in it, from violence in this world, 
as the pardons buried with catholic smners, wi^ 
purchased absolution, did from violence in the next. 



' Prin. Regis, 625, 6gg. 

* Hehry^s Hist, of £zig. K 5, c. 3, s. 1. 
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M Concerning the Prerogativet of UgulatoTt, 

This privilege <A parliunoit reduces maoy proffi* 
gttes and prodigals to the dilemma of '^tivn or par* 
liameat: no wonder then, that so many plunge 
deeper into debt, that they may rise ereittu^ly aa- 
perior to it's penalties. 

" Thus men grow great ftom tlieir FeTenqc spent. 
And fl/ from bailifii into paiiiamrat '." 

This is miserable. How many take refuge from 
Adr creditors in the legislature, whcFe none but 
the purest and most indq>endent characters should 
be admitted ! Some continue this nefarious practice, 
parliament after parliament. On it's . disst^don 
they disappear, oor do they emerge from their re- 
treat, till they are elected for some borough. So 
many lords and commoners in England take advan- 
tage of their privilege from arrest, that it vould not 
Jk unadvisable, to revive an excq|)tion mentioned 
in tbeSaxcm* code : ** but such of them aa are no- 
torious thieres are not aitit)ed to the benefit of those 
laws." ) merely say, that, if it be right (which I 
^lall discuss in the seccaid part of this tract on N;^ 
tional Government) for dehiprs to be liable to coo- 
foienunt, when they can neither Bnd security no: 
fedepm their engagements, legislators should not be 
more favoured than their electors. 

> Univenal Tteio^ SU. J. J WilkiDi, !•(. Soaa. p. 14& 
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.1 wDttlcLnocenly avoid giving men any^opport 
Canity tp disgrace the character of legislators hj* 
qox^erring such prerogatives on them» but I would 
hiave their profligate, opposition, or their profligate 
support of pfiinistry^ if possible^ prevented. Yet 
for this pujpo3e I should not say with the American, 
cpnsptution \ ^' th^t no pei^sop holding any office 
\)nder the United States $hall b^ a iqember of either 
house during his ^ontifiuance in office/' which also 
directed the practice of th^ constituent assembly in 
France^ This is even more jealous than the laws of 
yenice» w^ich excluded the s(his and brothers o( 
the dqge* from all great offices in the city, fron) 
embassies, and the like. By excluding mmister$ 
from the legislature, the executive government is in 
fiomf n^easu|« excluded frotn all confidential inter- 
^urse with it. I would not have the members of 
the representative assembly obstructed from becom- 
ing ministers of die state, becaute in a short time 
their electors can expre^ their opinion on their de^ 
serts. How far the ^enator^ (night be n(munat^ tp 
the a^ministrpition wftbout control^ who may have ^ 
longer tenure of the appointment, and who are not 
subjected to popular revision, I do not determine. 
As I before mentioned, I would on no account have 
them precluded f|X>m being named to the ministry 

» Article \, •. ft • Keyslcr's TraYds, Jettcr 74. 



Bj iSii c^f gbV^nior, prM6ilt, ^tMO^tmif, or 

ihfers; i!hat th^ ixia6 ^ersbn cflbiiot ia^€ fliii teMlk- 
^^facd of th^6 p^ple, and dt tfie ^me timd ttie ^d« 
itoiAistrtfion of tteir atfafe : tfSfougli 6ir the coA- 
tVar y ?i! k MA dfeii-af)te, thit ift siiodd appfoV</ 
ffre greslt oil^cers 6f the state, tt 2s beared by ^me; 
that riieii of popular Vittu^^ ni^y b'$ Sfeddced by tH*} 
iJff(^« ot tlie chief governor, to* ^crificfe tb tfl* fidflsfif 
lfe\*^ th*etr ehafacteif and thfe piiWic good., tti drfdt? 
6i toiinterict this danger, tht treasutfef in the to\i^ 
6ountH^ had i (feliberadv^ ttiougK ii6t al kgi^athrfe 
^6kh : ib:d to the ^m6 intent d^plitle^ to tfali Hoa^ 
hi cbnitebns lii tfaglaiid, on receiWfig offices of 
pecuniary advantage, zr6 obliged ta.tacatfe the!* 
a^ats. This in the wretched state of fitidsh repre« 
sentatibii is partial, or rather lisel^. F^rnap^ tUi 
best siecurity agauist treachery and sdrdldneiss ih ^ucU 
Circumstances is to grant to representatives and seha« 
tors salaries for attendance, ind to havfe the etnold- 
ihehts of state offices so moderate, that there woiilcl 
fee little of no mducemcnt tb Villany. • Thesfe pro- 
Visions I conceive would effectually secure the ha-» 
iiesty of the legislature. 

« 

LKOISJUATORS TO HAVE SAtARICS, 

That the independence of legislators should ^e 
? Six 'V^m. Temple, vol. 1^ p. lafa 



*c«Kfdy ftei«^!8^o douU. h %» taen dbmni 
wM ttfltby thdi ill Eti^HiMt tte Idttg {Mfisaate entf 
fBuKtg^ and the legMtt4M tiotfain^; /«AicB etafckv 
]^ t6 cori^^t, xirhile ie exposes them la €omipihw 
Ndr h^ tjid Mnddet of other mmm ta dicir nu 
08tr^kb atfd <9fgk^rs bie^ l6^ esnkardbisiff y. , hf 
th6cigil liie Atheii^lim allowed (heat tMUc/n crigh 
Hflpfiy ^ ce^nipensaiidn '{0t their afttendmae^ (ad the 
teiMtie cf five hiindfed[^ were psid Hm&r salary wliA 
they were di^ni^^d by the four faundrtd,) it appean^ 
didt ^ti ^# four * hundred' beisg de|«38ed^ adi odu 
^^rt^€3 were preetuded from mimwg any sdarf 
imder pete <^f esieeraiiQiki. The latter resobdoii 
h^treifer sittiimled with the epirit bf their pdicy^ 
rren ly Ae foUoWkg prif ilege^, which were gnuit^ 
ie the p€fOple. By the fim of these, eath dtceeii 
was liberated every dther year from filEng any oiU 
iicial dtuadoa', in order that he might apply one 
|ialf of hi$|ime to hie €wu husineBS) and by the 

ft 

^ tboqrdidM, Hb. B, p. GOUm ^ IUd« p. §23. 

^ Betnosth. adv. Leptio. p. £42. Plato would have his 180 
gpardiaos to be divided iQto 12 pacts^ each of which was to 
succeed In the guardianship of the city. This succession ht 
pn^poses, that public business might interfere' as little as pos« 
•ibFe with private afiirs. De Iieglk lib. (^ p. 680. TM^ Was 
some tabprnvement perhaps oh the caostitatioii of Ihd 500, 
Wivoseem to have been the eabecttthre govemmetit at Aiheiiik 
ftosaltfag^ lib. I, c. 8« 



9qi Ltgidaion ta htf;w MariefK • 

iKoiri ibe saaie o4i^' was ii6t ta be o^ecml a. 
jwowrt time in the same yesr, in merqf tq tlie indi-. 
ndiiaL Thia system I cannot adoiiit* Why should 
any office he imposed as a gri^yiince? or why should 
any office be enonnously luc^ve ? In Athens they 
seem to have been ungoneFOua ta almost all their 
ministers and magistraltes^ But in Englapd contra* 
dictions the most ofienave in this req>ect shock the 
tfbeerver. Here enorqipMs salaries are attti^hed to 
sidx>idinate offices and anecvres,, while imptortimt 
and aiduous statbna are wholly nmaquited by the 
nation* Nayinore> while one tnvik^ whose paternal 
income is as modemte as his fitmily is larger acts Ux 
the state year after year almost gratuitou^y ; another 
doing nothing, and possessmg an immense heredi< 
tary revenue, receives from the state an enormous 
salary. Thus the English government acts 

** As worldlings do, giving their turn of more 
To those whicJi have too rnoch.^ 

In this situation stand many nobles and comr 
moners of Britam in comj^rifon to some of it*s 
legislators. This ws^t not formerly the case in En- 
gland. In Edward the Third's* reign members for 

' DeiDosth. adv. Timociat p. 796. 

« Bhickftoiie't ComiBait voi 1, p« \y4. By the fifth Vr 
tide of the Santa Jonja of Spaim represeotatires of the peopti 
were to be paid by their coostituents^ to iccare neiUietph^s 



' Leguhton to hitve Si^arief, 

jAIres had four shillm^s and members for borra^ 
two shillings a day/ and it is said, that Andr^ 
Marvel was the last, who xeoetved tUs aUawatice 
ifom his ^nsdtueDts. This practice had been cns^ 
tomaiy in Spsan, when the pnmnces sent depimea 
to the cortes. It has been adopted in Aroeiica, 
and it deserves universal imitatbn by all states, wba 
enjoy free leg^latures, and who would secure thdt 
integrity and independence* * By these means those,^ 
who should be called to diis important ^tuatkxn, 
would not have thar weakness corrupted by theix 
wants,*nor would they be unjusdy obliged to sacii- 
fice their own livelihood to the service of the nai* 
don. Then the equity of the state, and the honour 
and comfort of it's magistracy, would harmonize to* 
gether* I think, that the dqmdes should be paid 
not from the state treasury, but from the funds of 
the county ^ and * I also think, that a prelimii^ary, 
recognised by the British when their representatives 
received a salary, should also make pajt of the law 
of parliament* I mean, that those only should be 
paid, who were consunt in fulfilling their duty» 
This, as formerly, would also secure a full attendance 
in^be legislature'. 

nor pensioo from the crown^ ax^ ta choose their own speaker. 
Towwend*! Travels, vol. 1, p. aOK 

* Hporj's Hist of £ogland, b, 6^ c. 3, s. l. 
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St QT audnUmg tA^ . LtgUlanfr^. 

OF ASSEMBLING THE LEGISLATURE. 

' The time of aamdjling Ae representatiTe bod* 
and the wttMe legesds both the annual periods of 
SMeting^ and the hour of the day wbm rile mem^ 
bera should assemble for die tiansactioaof busiuesai 
pi some countries die legisbture had one annual 
aaeetingy in others two> among the Kirguia' three, 
vhile the Athenian senate met every day% In so 
csdcttrire aud busy a nation as England^ vrfaere the 
fegisiature irith little intemipdon condnues for six 
mondis discossmg and deddng the various subjects 
which are offered to it's canrideration, a single sea* 
rion in the year is most convenient : I speak not of 
extraordinary occmrences : while in a constitutioti 
auch as the Adienian it was periiaps useful, that the 
senate should continue it's sittings firora day to day 
tfarouj^out the whole year. A dedded answer to 
the questiout when and for what time the l^iriatnre 
should meet, depends on various drcumstaaces ; 
but generally speakings tvrice a year, I thmk, n^ght 
be appointed, and the seasons for meeting should 
be fixed by law. 
In most states the national busmess has been 

transacted during the day : in England on the con« 

« 

» Pfllas, t a, p. agg. 

* Kat' htan^v ^'fM^. LjcoTg, tdrXeocttt p. iCSjQrat. Vet 



ttuy iisB dzf is ^)eiit'beiMre the Iwnin te s H iMgttili 
this seems almott as extiaordinaty as the teondtict 
iof the Bttiiaiift^ and Oemans^ in their politic ocmi» 
sdliatians. MaxanasTynussaqfS) that they ddMsd 
the gitasesc xaatt^s at thsir £stive aeetii^s^ as the 
Atbeoana did in their popuhr esseoibUes. Like 
the GemnoD^ the Pecshn caanadlors de Sb e ra tw l 
when flushed with wne^ ibough they detenniaed 
the day foUo^Hng in thrar sober oiDmentB on the 
BMUOiBB they should adopt. A nesson ts ^^en by 
Tacitus for the ancestoirs' of the British maioii^ 
dtwakeaness precede their disqinsirioos on the omM 
important aftiia : ^ that at no other time the nund 
diqilays soch sincere and elevated tiodoas/' If diis 
«Mre their modve, present drcomstances di^ tuH 
jQstify their paiiiamentary poalnity in contimung U 
dd3>erste in the evening. Indeed from their con* 
dnct tbof gifve credit to a remark by Bacon^ tfatt 
the mind is ever most ductile after dhmer ; and alse 
to another by Pbil^ de Comines% that the amnsel 



' Heiodotus^ lib. 1, c. 183. Mabmntu Tyik^ DfsserL la; 
p. 140. 

* Tadt. 4e Morib. Gemi. c. 22. The reason given and 
qaoted in the text was not the feeling of the Scythians^ who 
were accustomed to strike the strings of their bows during 
their festivities, lest their spirit of enterprise nnght be rehnoedl 
anidst their pleasurea. Pkitaxch, 



di Ofasm^Ung the tegUlaiuri. 

fpm after dmner does not promise to be the besti 
The only pos^le advantage, that can be derived 
kxaxi this ptactice, is, that soihe piofessioQal men 
in the city may have an oppommity to execute both 
their pxmte taoA public business in the same day* 
But, first, does not this detain. many members m 
town vho are much injured in consequence ? for 
the national business catmpt be so qiuckly expedited 
by beginning at five in the evening a^ if it com« 
menced at e%hi in the morning; so that thecon<> 
wniience of many country gentlemen, ivbo are 
ohl^ed to separate irom their fiunilies, or bring 
them to London at a great expense^ is sacrificed to 
a few professional mea who Eve in tlie city. Is it 
not unjust, in order that a merchant may attend 
Change and his counting-house, and a lawyer pur- 
sue his trade in the co^rts of Westminsta: Hall, 
that representatives to parliament, whose mansions 
•re in the country, must abandon their houses, fa*' 
Bttlies, and affairs, for a much greater length of 
nmethan the national business requires f On this 
partial view alone, the custom should be reformed. 
But consider it in other respects. When a dd3ate 
of importance 'occurs, which is fi:equent, it coUp 
tinues till morning. This is so destructive to health, 
that no conscientious man of an infirm temperament, 
who regards his life, dare encounter a parliameup 
tary campaign. What effect must this late begin* 



» 

()f ass6mlling the Legiilaluri. 9i 

« 

^ing have on the debates ahd the x^eaoiutibiis of Hit 
legislature? Is it conceiyaUe, that those men,' fer 
i;7ho6e convenience ttus preposterdtis beglniiitig jb 
Appointed, after having been jaded all day in pleid- 
'ing causes or settKhg accounts, can be prqiared for 
this succeeding business^ which shall cdotniue during 
'the evening and through the night ? What eflects 
must this have on the most robust frame^ and on 
those men the most disengaged from all extenave 
' buaness ? Such v^atching must impair their vigotir^ 
such retarded and unseasonable hours must dissipsutc 
their attendon. I am happy to say^ that this per- 
vetse practice is contrary to the ancient h^ts of 
the British legislature. Clarendon' writes, that 
parliament always met at eight in the mormng : by 
this means the members commenced then: buaness 
with clear apprehensions and unembarrassed memo* 
ries ; then the heahh of all and the interests of manly 
were not injured to gratify a few ; nor were the a& 
fairs of the nadon, which interested all individually 
and collectively, postponed for afiairs not merely 
subordinate, but comparatively of no account : for 
can the accommodation of a few profesi^onal mea 
be at all compared with the imperial concerns of 
wdie nation I 

T|ie parliament should meet early» that u'$ mem- 

- « 

» Histoty of die Rebel^ b. 2, p, 76, 
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htt^ may mjqr.their. faculties eo4re» and Uvit Atif 
aayhavethe whole day for prQ8ecutUi|; th^ iv^ 
|K>rtaiU inqnidi^^ JUegisIatons should ipt be pe(» 
vitfted tD begin the nsttioxalbt^iness, vh^ thedv 
is^8peat; ^mdtb^.shpuld- not .perhaps be j^lowefl 
lo; pnotact their eittiqg beyood ^e eveam|^. .Mably* 
.{idiBirasa'rrgulattioa of the .Polish diet^ by ,^^i^ 
.ifaaur aitttngs could inot ,be held by ^a^dieli^h^ 
3%e rule concerning the consultations of .th.e^^« 
>iBaa* seoaie is as, good as caii^ be ^adopted, } th?t. jjp 
.^decree shodbi be passed b^Coce . the . ri$ij^^ vsft joftet 
.the setting of the^sw. 

CONCERNING THE PASSfKG AND ABROGATION 

OF ORDIl^ARY LAWS. 

« 

.farsoraedates^rertain^cers haye beeaapppintf;d 
.whahadapredisposipg .authority in fracrnqg decrt^, 
voa^hlcb the*Ie£^alure iwas to deckle. jSuch vc^e 
the lords of <aiiiclesin Scotland^ iwho were noim- 
woated by the senate of that country. This practi^ 
«4hould not be followed. Still less should they.be 
^appointed , by 4be' executive magistrate, as were the 
i.aiers.of pedtioBs in, England^ andas were tho^ 

> Delia Legislazione^ liv. Z, p. Gi. 

* Seoatus consultam «ite exorsiun aut pott occa t o c i sebai 
' -fectmn, latwn non fnhae. Aulas GoUius, Itb.l^ Ci Jf, 

* Heoiy*s Hist, of Eogland^ b. 5, c. 3^ •• 3. 
«Ibi(Lb.4, c*3« t.-2. 
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ben instituted by Augustus *, who anticipated the 
business of the senate^ Such preparatory counsel*^ 
lors were termed ^n^^/i&cvXoi * by the Grecians : they 
are, according to Anstotle, if named by the senate^ 
unpopular : and I add, that, if named by the eze- 
cutive» they are still mere imfiiendly to. freedom 
and the people. 

Nor. do I perceive any reason^ why the laws 
should originate with the representadve assembly, 
as was the case in Poland', where all bills com* 
menced with the nuncios. Thdr subsequent con- 
duct was peculiar. When they had prepared the 
bills, they came to the senators 5 and, having formed 
one assembly with them, their decrees were sane 
tioned or rejected by the authority of both. Neither 
do I see, generally speaking, why the representa- 
tive assembly should have the exclusive right of 
originating any particular decree, which prerogative 
the English commons claim with regard to all' mo* 
ney bills. In this sob'tary instance, when the mis- 
called senate of Britain is so poor a substitute for 
that dignified assembly, the custom is considerate : 
But why was it adopted by the Americans ? There 

' Ubique institult cpnsUia sortiri scmestria, cum quibus dd 
negoHis ad frequentem senatum ante tractaret. Suttooiuf, 
lib. 2, c. 50. 

• De Repi^blica, lib. 4, c. 15. 

' GotzUski, Ace. Senator, Fre£ice, p. 4* 
VOL. II. K 
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can be na^'eason, except their prejucfice in favour of 
the English law. 

If the representative assembly be precluded fn»n 
originating laws ezclusiTely, so should the senate. 
The contrary was however the practice ill various' 
states. At Athens all things were first discussed in 
the senate, before they were transdiitted to the 
people ^ It was the same at Soleure% and indeed in 
all countries where the people decided personally, 
and not by representation. 

But above all the executive power should not 
liave a peculiar right to originater laws. This was 
customary in ancient Rome. The senate, says 
Dionyaus of Halicamassus*, ddiberated on the prcv 
position made by the king; the majority determined; 
the peq>le enacted the laws ; 2cc. The kings of 
Scotland* had a somewhat dmilar prerogative. Be* 
fore holding the parliament of that kingdom, a 
royal proclamation was issued, ordering, that all 
\A\\s should be delivered to the king's clerk, which 
were intended to be exhibited that session. This 
bang done, the king, after perusing them, returned 
those to the chancellor, which he approved, and 
these only were proposed to parliament. 

CouXsvffoi ill. Democth. de ^alta Legat p. 321. 
* Coxe's SwisKrland, letter 20. f Lib. 2, c« 14. 

« King James*! Works^ p. 523. 
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Soppodng die coondls asMmbled : How slTouId 
they ppoceed i P^nnit me to rdate the procecdinj^ 
1^ the legiailacure at Athens: whatever regards that 
state IS inter^tiDg; but, in dicr present case, a l«vie«l 
of \i*B conduct wSl be not only cuxious but infitniC'* 
tire* 

The senate, on the tribes bekg^ JncreasecJ boA 
four to ten, consisted of five himdxed meoibersi 
each tribe decting fifty senator8\ The repreacnta'^ 
tives of each tribe presided siuxesshrely in the se* 
Bate for tfa&ty-five days* ; this vte caHed the pry^^ 
tany of that tribe, and diey who com p oeed it pry« 
tanes. They had some pyeiog ari ves ; they met 
occaelonaliy apait ftom the senate in the Tholuff' \ 
they, generally speaking^ tnoroduoed persons to the 
senate ; they prayed and sacrificed lor the dcAo»> 
cracy^, or rather they directed the sacrifice. The 
prytanes were subdivided into five parts, each of 
which presided also successively. These were called 

' FMsanitf fi^t, that tba senate of 500 wm charged dttriqg 
the Tear with the mai^gement of public affairs* lib. l, c. 3. 

• .£schixies. Bj a new law in each assembly a tribe shall be 
chosen to preside. In Timardu p. 265. When Demetrius 
lestcved the lorm of the ivpnbncaB gofenntieiitx nie tribes were 
increased to twelve, and the senate incfeased to -six bandted. 
Slutarch, Demetrius. 

• Andocydcs de Mystferits, OAt. Vet. p. 7- 
*Ibklp. 15. 

• Antiphon, f»/?i x^^fvra, p/ 146, Otat. Vet 
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irpos^pci\ literally pre^ems^ and the jiiincipal of 
them, &7n9aT5(* ; he put the question to ihe sena- 
tors, collected their suffrages, and cotninUnidatdd 
the opinions of the senate to the people. 
- Their mode of proceeding afterwardj 33 faf as I 
can collect from the Greek orators, was as follows :— • 
Lustration bdng made, the herald, having per- 
formed the patriotic vows', first implored Jupiter to 
inspire the senators ; then he execrated* all those, 
who should recdve presents prior to tht delivery of 
their opinibns ; and then by order of the presidents 
he performed the usual sacrifice. These ceremonies 
being ended, the herald asked aloud, whether any 
one above fifty years of age wished to address the 
people\ The elders having spoken, or remaining 
silent, he invited others, who might be inclined, to 
address the assembly. 

On the eleventh day of the first prytany, the 
people being assembled, they proceeded to legislated 
First they attended to those laws which regarded the 
senate, and then in succession to those which con- 
cerned the community, the archons^ and the other 

' ^ jEschines adv. Cte&iph. p. 433. 

* •Demosth. adv. Androt. p. 699, 

• * :^schines ki Timarch. p. 263. 

• Dinarch. adv. Arbtog. p. 107, Onit. Vet. 

* JEschines in Timarch. p. 263. Ibid, in Ctetipfa. p. 42t. 
' Dcmosth. adv. Tinxcrat. p: 776. 
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magistrates. In the third and last sitting of the 
pry t any, the preadents delivered a report concenir 
ing the legislatbrs. This specified the time and pur- 
pose of their assembly. The .legislators or nomo* 
thetes were in number one thousand and one ; they 
were pardcularly sworn, were to be thirty years of 
age, and no law could be passed without their app 
probation\ Beside these there were six thesmothe- 
tes% who were the guardians of the laws. These 
were chosen by lot in the temple of Theseus, and 
afterward twice approved by the people, and once . 
by the senate^. This precaution was only a part of 
the extraordinary wariness of the Athenian legisla^ 
ture; Before a bill was passed into a law, it was 
necessary to have it transcribed and suspended be* 
fore the statues of the ten heroes a considerable time 
previous to the assembly of the people. The scribe 
or clerk also read the bills in this assembly, in order, 
says Demosthenes^ that, each citizen being repeat- 
edly acquainted with them, all might be prepared 
to decide on them, when formally proposed for 
their sanction. Again\ No law could be propo^ 

' DeiDosth. adv. Timocnt p. jgO^ 
* .^scbines adv. Ctestph. p. 429. 

^ Demosth. adv. Leptinem, p. 554 ; and UlfNau*s Comiaept. 
p. 558. 
^ Demoslfa. adv. Leptinem^ p. 554. 
^D^ p. 555 ; ^Dd adv. Timocrat. p. 778* 
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to the people, uodl the law for \^ich >k was !&• 
tended to be a -substitute was examined, * Nor was 
this precipitately repealed, as five advocttea were 
iq)pomted by the people to defend \t*^ merils. If 
after this the law were declared defective, them 
another might be proposed more sufficient. The 
motive for these proceedings is shortly given by the 
Grecian orator *— •*' That there should be no contn^ 
dictory laws, and. that all might be equally per^i^ 
cndus as well to the eimple as to the iateUigent*" 
These were the precautions, which the policy of Ae 
Athenians thought necessary to establish, bdoxt 
laws received the sanction of the state* Nor wtf e 
they passed, after all these multiplied efforts of in- 
gennity and precaxition, until they w^re approved by 
VOL thousand ddzens in the assembly of the people*. 
On this exposition of the Athenian legislature a 
volume •might advantageously -be composed. Two 
points however are deserving particular nodce, vsx 
Vrbich the English legislation b materially ddfective. 



^ Adv. Leptin. p. 554. 

* Demostb. adv. Timocrat. p. 7^* Andocydes de Mysteriiss 
p. 12. Afler this expositioD^ Denottbene^ Q^ght well say, 
that time is most material to a monarchy or an oUgaicby. Al^ 
is aaecQted in them by an %da/tt, £ut with ut» fivtt the qt|es- 
tton is to be referred to the senate, then it is to be decraed^ 
then the decree is to be taken into ooondeiatioBon a day fixad^ 
^c. De Falsa Leg^tzoac, p. 321 : adr. £«ptiaeiQ> y. &il» 
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lie office of thesmothete b vorthy of aJopdoa. 
tiese, atat Athens, $|u)uld have the special super"- 
ktendaoice of the juri^rodence of the state. Laws 
lould ik^ther be abolished, nor enacted, without 
rep^ from tbeuu Tbej^ should also give 



^fiBSt^nce i^ diawiiig up aU laws, and one or more 
9f them, if concerned, should .siyg^n the draught of 
i^ach^particttlar^Iaw, in order to be responsible for 
any errpur it might contain. Something of this 
kind was not uokuown to the ;!ipcient l^gislatiop of 
iEnglwdy.for it was customary to have the Xxv^ 
composed dther by the king's council, or by the 
judges' ; and it is the custom at present in the house 
c/t lords relative to private bills. Every private, bill 
,}s referred to a judge for his report; on which 
Bladsstcme * pertinently remarks, ^^ Surely equal 
precaution is necessary, when laws are to be esta« 
.bUshedy which may a^t the property, . and the. li- 
berty, .uid the lives of thousands/* 

The other point, which deserves particular atten* 
ticMQy is the abrogadon pf the old law, before that 
which should succeed it is enacted. It is a maxim 
m. tb^ £sig)ish jurisprudence^ that a poster law 

* Hale*g Histoiy of the. Common Law« c \, p. 13, nji^ 
t^t this was the practice in tile reign of Edward the First : 
and Blackstone writes^ that all the laws wefe drawn ^\ff 4fae 
judges prior to Heniy tile Sixth. Comment. toL 1« p. 182. 

* Coipraeok voU4, f .ji. « . . i 
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abrogates all preceding contradictory laws : But vs, 
^lot this an injudicious mode of proceeding ? Should 
laws be repealed by implication ? — A law formally 
enacted should be formally repealed. To act other- 
Y^ise shows negligence and haste. Suppose a sub- 
sequent law abrogates only a part of a former law. 
What multiplication of laws, and what confusion of 
rights and duties, are then amassed' ! It is this 
neglect, which has distetided in a great measure the 
Statute Book, and made the laws inexplicable even 
to those, who dedicate their lives to the study of 
them. 

Let certain men be appointed jointly by the se- 
nate and people, to preserve uniformity in the code. 
Let their opinions be taken on the laws in being, 
and on the laws to be enacted. Let the ancient 
law, if found deficient, be abrogated. Let the 
new one proposed, when it's principle is admitted, 
be brought by the mover to those officers, whom 
we call thesmothetes ; let their skill give it propriety 
of expression and form. Let it then be presented 
to the house, and read, and reread, and let no de- 
tree finally pass either house, until a third revision, 
nor without allowing a decent interval between each. 
The decree, having passed either house^ should 
then be carried to the other. For the consent of 

* Blickstoiie's Comment Introduct c. Z, p. ^, 
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Voth should be necessary, to give it legal ^ecti 
This I thought necessary' to remark, as at Athens a 
decree of the senate had authority for a year, and de- 
crees of the people called ipi^^Mr/xar^v* had also a 
qualified force. Thus the.Romansi had their pl&^ 
biscita, senatus consuUa, and jus pnetorium. Indeed 
the Romans had two different legislatures, coequai 
and supreme ; which extravagance excited the siur- 
prise and aiumadverdons of Hume. 

The numbers which should form an assembly of. 
either house competent to transact business I hzsre 
not mentioned. Forty members constitute a Britisb 
house of commons : and according to Prudentius 
three hui^dred were necessary to authorize a decree 
of the Roman 8enate^ I do not specify the num* 
ber ; but certainly the fifteenth of the whole bo4y9 
^ in England, is much less than should be required. 

What number^ should constitute a majority? In 
£i^laQd, one party, having a single voice more than 
the other, repeals or enacts, so far as one house is 
concerned, definidvely, whatever is presented to it ; 
^nd in Poland unaxumity was required. It is ob« 

' Aristotle, de Repub. lib. 4, c. 4, 
• Si consulta patrum subsistere conscriptonim, . 
Non aliter licltum prisco sub tempore, quam si 
TerceDCum sensisse senes legerentur in unum. 

Prudentii^s coptra S7mniacbuia^ lib. Jl, ver. 604. 
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9ervablc» that a imiionty .does &ot eadl j jubmit to 
the greater nsnnber $ andas/Ae minority approaches 
the majority in numbers, it's acquiescence miist be 
istiU more irksome. It ia also observable, that a 
cheerful obedience js requifiite to good .government. 
]Men shojukl be Jiiled as.near]y as possible by their 
jOWQ consent.; but the. contrary happens, if a bare 
majority jdocs «nd undoes,. and alters and commands. 
For these reasons I ihink it better, that a proposed 
iaw should sot pass, if.it did not receive the decided 
df^nrobation of the le^lature : and this would not 
be the case, if a minority of one finally detemnned: 
<'-*liaws so passed stand. on the authority of a single 
|Kison. Thus may a commonwealth approadi a 
•monarchy in it*s consequences ; and weakness, dis- 
.tension, and civil war may • ensue. 

It is also to be remarked, that some laws have 
ixen regarded by all nations with peculiar reverence, 
.while otbers have nev.er excited any pobUc sensa- 
don. It is very diffisrent^to the interests, of the En- 
:glidi nation, whether a tax shall be laid on carriages, 
•cr whether the Habeas ^Corpus act shall be sus- 
pended. It applies also very differently to the free- 
dom of the commonwealth, whether revenue ofEcers 
shall not vote, or whether the legislature shall by 
it's own authority enlarge the time of it's dq)uta- 
tioa from thevpe<^>le. There suiely^should be more 
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4»atioft in enactiog or repeoSog laws of iimdanen^ 
•lal impoTtance, than if they <were partial in thek* 

nature, or subordinate in their efiects\ 

« 

CONCERNING THE PASSING AND ABROGATION 0? 
JSXTRAOROINABY JLAWS ; WITH R£MAkKS OH 
THE R£P£AL OF THE TRIENNIAL BILU9 AKO 
ON THE UNION OF ENGLAND AND IRfLANCU 

in the American constitution there is some regard 
f^ to the con^derations, v/iih which I dosed thft 
last chapter. It is a law in that slate, ** that, when- 
ever two f hirdfi of both bouses deem it necessary co 
nmend the constitution, pr when two thirds of the 
legislatures of the several states shall be of the^une 
opinion, they may call a ccmvention for proposing 
such amendment, which shall be valid when ratified 
by three fourths .of the ^yeral states, or by three 
fourths of the 4:onventian\'' This manifiests boA 
sagacity .and prudence. 

In «the vaunted constitution .of England nothing 
of this kind is imagined ; and, if we bdieve some 
lawyers, the liberties of Englishmen are at the 
mercy of it's legislature/ This seems so incredible, 
that it is necessary to quote va-bally .thcsr asscttions 
to this effect. 

* Grotius is of opinion^ that the decree of a coere majoritj is 
not sttficieDt to alter fiindameiitel lavts. De J.<fi.^et nKUi^ 
Jib. 2, c. 5, 8. 17, * Ailicto«5, ia.4. 
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« 

Blackstone, who is not comparatively a high pre- 
rogarive lawyer, has the following passages : ** Sove- 
reignty and legislature are indeed convertible terms, 
one cannot subsist without the other'." I had 
thought, that the king was sovereign, but here the 
legislature assumes that prerogative. Yet let me tell 
those lawyers, that neither the king, nor the legis- 
lature is sovereign : the sovereignty of every free 
nation is physically and morally possesised by the 
people. So far is the legislature from bdng sove- 
reign, that it is only the third in command. First 
stand the people, then those laws which have been 
established as the basis of the constitution, and last 
comes the legislature, existing and acting in coOi- 
formity to those principles and regulations. 

Blackstone* also says, ^' that there must be in |JI 
governments a supreme, irresistible, uncontrolled au- 
thority, in which the jura summi imperii^ or rights 
of sovereignty, reside:" which power, in thi&coun* 
try, he asserts, resides in the parliament \ This I 
have already refuted ; but I may observe,' that this 
dogma is not unsuitable with other sublime mysteries 
of the British constitution. It is proper, that, where 
the king can do no wrong, the legislature must al» 
ways act right ; for, if it' may act wrong, it should 
be controlled. 

* Comment, vo]. i, p. 46* * Ibid. T9I. l, p. 4a. 
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Blackstone' says, ^^ It can change and create 
afresh even the constitution of the kingdom^ and of 
parlianents themselves, as was done by the act of 
onion^ and several statutes for triennial and septen- 
nial el^dons : in ^hort, it can do every thing, that is 
not naturally impossible, and therefore some have not 
scrupled to call it'$ power the omnipotence of par- 
liament. True it is, that what the parliament doth 
no authority upon Earth can undo." But the ques- 
tion occurs. Does the passing of a law and executing 
it give the bodies implicated in these transacdons a 
right to do so ? If this be law, to the other omni^ 
potent prerogadves of parliament the commentator, 
might have added, that it had a right to annihilate 
itself^ and invest a few men, or one man^ with the 
whole powers of legisladon; for these also have 
been among it's transcendant doings. If thb be 
true, or near the truth, the English have no consd- 
tudon. They possess no freedom, no personal se- 
curity; all depends on the mercy of the legislature. 
Person, property^i and liberty, are held on the suf- 
ferance of some individuals, who have no direcdon 
but their caprice. 

I tell this commentator on the laws of England^ 
and all his abett<»:8, that neither the king of Great 
Britab, nor the autocrator of Russia, no nor all 
. the citizens of Athens collected to ostracize Adsddesy' 

\ Commeat. to). 1, p. l6l. 
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can faave a ngiit to act untoutroHed; and stall 
much lesB than cidssen^ acting inr their own person- 
arc deputies of die people umpiesdcoable and uok 
cotttmllable. 

It is miseii^Ie sophistry, it i» vUlanous adiiladoi^ 
to say^ that tfae-lcgislature may act as it will, ttd that 
no zuthority on Earth can annul it*s proceedings, or 
connterrail it's deeds. Whet^ is the coiistitddona! 
ordmance, ^ich has invested the legistatnre with 
absolute power ^ Unlimited dominion is not ci 
so trivial a nature, that it is to be assumed by im« 
p&cation. I say^ more, were there a law of this' 
Idady no matter by whom passed, and though it' 
were voluntarily subscribed by every individual in 
die state, it is null : no man can grant to others a- 
power over himself, which he does not himself possessr 
ov^ his own person and his own rights. Absoltite" 
power he docs not, cannot posses over th^m. I- 
therefore reject the imputation of absolute dominion 
CO the legidature as false and pernicious. The pope^ 
assumed absolute power, and he exercised it : Had- 
he therefore a right to tyranmse } The English 
lawyers in like manner quote the acts of the legisla-^ 
ture, in order to justify it's right to it's usurpaticMis. 
Why not draw a papal conclusion at once, and say, 
^ that, by the plenitude of it's power, it can jnstlf 
decree injusdce ^ f'* 

> £z pleoitudiDe potestitii joie poMst ethm contn jut de- 
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I adnift, if deeds josllfy their perfennance, the^ 
Britiah parliament is absolute. I appebl however, 
not to the £ngUsh lawyers^ but to the beavt^ and im^ 
derstandingil of Britons : Has the pal-liaoieat a right' 
to abolish Magna Charta^ tiie Peritioa of Right- 
passed in Charles the Fnst's: mgtty the Habeas Cor- 
pus in his son's, the Bill of Rights in Wilfianfs ? t 
appeal to the tules of policy and commoa sense :' 
Has theparliasnent, bate Isiag^ lords, and commons^ 
a right to devolve the whole audiority of the stifte 
on twelve n^n, as happened in 1386, and again in- 
1^98' ? and was there no authority to control, and 
could no power on Eardi undo such deeds ? The 
laiw, says Philemon^ requites ns to obey ; but by nc^ 
means to acquiesce under the vicious, but to resisir 
th^n. If they were not resisted, impotence could- 
be the only excuse for submission. Socrates* scorned 
suui resisted the injuncdon of the thirty tyrants, 
pn^essedly because they were unjust; his spirit 
would equally have spumed them, bad they beeti' 
decreed by three hundred, or three thousand : his^ 
exalted soul could hot brook such injustice^ 
Yet have'die pariiaments of t^ese countries acfted 

^ Henry's Hist, of Eoglao^ b» 4, c. 3, i. 4. 

B. Ou ^xrfikufi h rois ifoyrfpoif vgirpstav otXk' arrrrxTTicriai. 

Philemon in Alph. FnignQent> 1-1. 
' Xenophoo, Memor. lib. 4, p. 803. 
8 
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ftot less reprebensibly, than those whom Socrates 
resisted ; aiid in some measure they have been en* 
couraged^ whether from ignorance or artince I da 
not deteraune, by those who should be superior 
either to such fraud of such foUy. 

The advocjates for the unlimited authoifty 6{ par* 
liament not only mistake the province of the legisla- 
lm'e» wtuch is not truly supteme^ but they con> 
foimd supreme with absolute, submissioii with 
cpiisent, right with power, and right with wrong. 
It is true> that by the shah of William and Mary ' 
the period of the legislature was fixed at three years; 
and that by the first of George the First% in 1716^ 
the dura:ion of parliament was prolonged to seven 
yeara. No doubt the reasons of the parliament for 
this measure were excellent. They who framed 
and carried the law say so, and their virtue and sin* 
cerity are above all suspicion. They say, that they 
extended iheir own right to vote in parliament from 
three to seven years, " in order to prevent the great 
aad continued expenses of frequent elections, and 
the violent heats and animosiues consequent there^ 
on ; and for the greater peace and secmrity of the go* 
vernment'." This seems however to be copied 
from Leicester's declaranon% who, on seizing all 
political power to himself and his twenty-foin- as- 

» C a. • St. 2, c. 38. 

• In 171a. *Hume's Hist. vol. 2, p. 18(5. 
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sodates, professed, that his motives were " the 
greater glory of God, the honour of the church, 
the service of the king, and the advancement of 
the kingdom." 

It is strange however, that the parliament were 
not more considerate. If increasing the duration pf 
it's existence from three to seven years advanced 
economy, preserved friendships, and secured public 
tranquillity, why did they not double the boon, and 
enact, that a parliament should continue for four- 
teen years .? "Why rather did they not declare the 
parliament perpetual ? They would have had many 
precedents. Nor should their coming from abroad 
impair their validity. If their own violations autho- 
rize a repetition of them, why should not foreign 
usurpation justify their own domestic treachery ? I 
shall furnish them with a reason, though so proud a 
cause as theirs must abound with apt illustrations 
and elaborate proofs. The Cerites had the title of 
citizens of Rome, but not tlie privilege of voting ; 
this was withheld in pure partiality to them, and for 
their comfon, " that they might not have their 
business interrupted by political employments'." 
This was perhaps too overpowering an obligation to 
be conferred at once by the British legislature oa 
their constituents : let them however live in hopes; 

* NegotiU tamen atqae ooehbus vacarapt Aulas GelL 
lib. l6, c. 13. 

• VOL. II. t 
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if the Cerites were treated with such political par- 
talicy during the republic of Rome, the time at 
length arrived, when the godlike Caisar discontinued 
the comitia'. 

Perhaps it is improper to treat with levity so im- 
portant and so fatal a presumption, as that which 
the English parliament arrogated to itself of ex« 
tending it's own authority by ifs own vote for more 
than double it's former term. Are not the members 
of the bouse of commons deputies from the people? 
Did they not elect them under the apprehension, that 
at the end of three years they should have a;i op- 
portunity of pronouncing on their .public conduct, 
by their being again submitted to their choice ? By 
what reason, by what pbusible £ilsdiood, did they 
presume to destroy this expectati(Mi ? It was, say 
tjiey, for the good of the people. How did the 
people manifest, that they thought so, or that they 
4esired this change ? Whether it were good or not, 
the people were the sole judges ; and, not being 
consulted on the occasion, this selfprotracted power 
of their representatives was a violation of their 
duties, and a violation of the elective sovereignty 
of the nation. The case is simply this : We elect 
you to represent us for three years : you on being 
elected, . say. We elect ourselves for seven. Repre-^ 

* Suetoniiis^ lib. 1, c. 05. 
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^enlation is a trust, and they who exercise it have 
Hot firom the nature of their situation a shadow of 
ft'ght, to extend the duration of their own power 
without the special permission of those who elected 
them. If this be not acknowledged, I say there 
are no principles of equity, no idea of relative 
duties, and no one security for freedom in the state: 
if they who are elected to serve- the people in parlia- 
ment for three years may, ^hen assembled, appoint 
themselves by their own voice legislators for seven, 
they may equally exteAd seven years to seventeen, or 
to any period ; they may vote themselves legislators 
for Hfe, devolve their authority on their children, ox 
transfer their own delegated trust to a foreign legisla- 
tiure, or to a native king. If this be not so, how ar^ 
we to draw a line of distinction ? and on what ground 
€0uld they have power to effect the one, and not th^ 
others ? But they had no such power in any of 
these cases. This period of time, for which they 
had been elected, having ended, th^V power ceased, 
and relapsed of course to their constituents. ^' No- 
thbg," says Burke ', '' can sound with such hor- 
rid discordance in the moral ear, as the position, 
that the delegate with limited powers may break hi§ 
^wom engagements to his constituents^ and assume 
W authority, n^ver committed tQ biiPi to alter all 

r 

I 2 
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things at his pleasure." Do not the representatives 
of the English nation assume an authority never 
committed to them ? and have not the legislatures of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, manifested this 
presumption in the most flagrant manner ? 

Have the English a constitution ? An intimation 
that they had not was indignantly resented by 
many^ Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
they have. Suppose also, with the devotees of this' 
constitution, that the house of commons is, as it . 
ought to be, the representative of th6 people. On 
this statement, I affirm then, that, if there be a 
vestige of fundamental regulations in the state, or 
of coltetitutional law, the people s representatives for 
three years, when they nominated themselves to 
their seats in parliament for seven, were not for the 
last four years of this period the lawful delegates of 
the people, but usurpers of the people's right. 
We come now to events still more important. 

If this conduct of the legislature were a total de- 
parture from their duties, and a gross and tyrannical 
violation of the liberties of their fellow citizens, in 
what light shall we consider, in what terms shall 
we declare our abhorrence of the conduct c£ the 
Scottish and Irish parliaments, in rescinding not 
merely a constitutional law, but in abolishing the 
legislature itself, which, to use * the words of De- 
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mosthenes, may emphatically be called '' the com- ' 
tnon contract of air ?" This wa9 not repealing the 
habeas corpus act, or extending by magisterial plea- 
sure the period of representative authority^ or any 
other partial violation of Uberties and rights : it was 
the extinction of them all. These unions have 
been called political suicides \ They were worse ; 
for the same stroke that killed themselves, gave a 
mortal wound to those who should have succeeded, 
in the ordinary course of things, to their honours 
and fortune. 

Were a theorist to suggest, that any body of men 
elected according to constitutional laws and customs 
might transfer their own and the people's rights to 
another state, in any country where the name of 
rights and liberty were known, he would be. con* 
adered as an overctirious speculator. Tet this has 
happened. But I shall perhaps be told, that the 
Scotch and Irish parliaments have not abdicated their 
rights, but that they have only partidpated them 
with the legislature of Britain, giving some, and re- 
ceiving others in return. I say, that the people 

^£tfv9ipti9 MOfin) ifdXswf. Adv. Aristog. p. 830. 

* Clarendon says, that the first public intimation of a onion' 
of the three kingdoms was Monk's proposal to the parliament 
prior to the Restoration. B. l6, p. 415. Lord Macartney says^ 
that Ireland sent representatives to Westminster daring the Pro« 
tectorate. Post. Works^ vol. 2, p. 108. 
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vs^r6 to judge, whether they tlesired a ueion with 
England, not their representatives^ who were not 
choseti for this |>uipose. I say, that, if England . 
vrere as immaculate as sbe is leprous, it is nothing 
to the purpose. The existence of the Irish l^isla- 
ture is no more : like a stream, which loses it's 
name and it's*waters in another current, it is ab- 
%orbed in the British parliament'. Were the Eng* 
lish government the most equitable, it is dullness be« 
yond stupidity, it is simplicity beyond idiotism, for 
one nation to give to another mastery in it's own 
concerns. The acf of union has done so. As 
England is pressed, she will lean more heavily on 
Ireland. The interests of Ireland will be sacrificed 
to those of England. We have no reason from the 
general tenour of* British policy to imagine, that 
^he will act magnanimously to her provinces. Ire- 
land must sink before England. Nay her humilia* 
tion will be most abject, — is she not now spurned 
by an English faction ? 

If the Irish and Scottish parliaments were autho* 

■ Puflfendorf, Law of Nat. and Nations, lib. 4, c. 12, a. 6, 
speaks of such a anion as of the submersion of a state :• 
''swnl lowed up and lost/* is the expression of the Engli^ 
translator. 1 wonrler, that' the advice of &iruch did not sug- 
gest itself on the cKcasion ; '* Give not thine honour to an<* 
other, nor the things that are prolitable uoio thee io a strange 
nation." C. 4, ver. 3. 
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rized^ to alienate the independence of their respec-? 
tive legislatures, what security is there for the inde- 
pendence of the British legislature ? What law 
prohibits the British parliament from transferring the 
legislative {H'etensions of the British people to any 
other country, to Holland, or Hanover, or Wirtem- 
burgh, or France; and, ins tmd of having six hundred 
representatives at home, send some twenty or thirty 
members to enjoy under his imperial and royal ma- 
jesty Napoleon the honour of voting in his senate ? 
JBut this is improbable : this is conjecturing impossi- 
l)ilities. I say, that, if the legislatures of Ireland 
and Scotland had a right to act as they did, in unit- 
ing their countries with England, the English paN 
liament may repeat the same witft regard to them- 
selves, and .transfer the sovereignty of this isle to 
J*rance, or to any other country. 1 hope, that it is 
improbable : but the breach of principle in onc^case 
prepares the way for it in another. The partition of 
Poland encouraged a disposition to quarter France, 
and these things led to the distraction of Europe. 
Why should not the violation of the rights of na- 
tions in the cases of Scotland and Ireland tend to 
the dissolution of the rights of Englishmen ? I agree, 
it is improbable, that the British parliament should 
treacherously transfer it*s consequence to a junto iii 
Paris: but does it not seem very improbable, that 
a king of England should be crowned king of 
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France ; and that the Irish parliament, in a few 
years after it bad it*s independence fully recognised 
by the English parliament, should annihilate this 
object of it's ambition ? Does it not also seem im« 
probable, that a Scottish parliament should transfer 
the dominion* of thdr nation, not to a French se- 
nate, but to a French i4ung ? Yet this great im* 
probability actually happened : and, what is also re- 
markable^ the Scottish protestants assisted in nomi- 
nating a foreign catholic king to be their master, as 
lately many catholics in Ireland promoted that union, 
which submitted them to a nlost protestant king^ 
and to a legislature so devotedly protestant, that it's 
laws are directed not by Christianity but by the nar- 
rowest sectarism.i— It may be added, that the 
queen regent, who was the principal plotter in the 
nefarious degradation of an independent country, 
was deprived of the regency without a dissentient 
voice. What will be the result of the Irish union 
I dare not imagine : some of it's chief promoters are 
dead, some of them must be expected soon to die, 
and the union has not yet been repealed. But this 
is most certain, that no political act of later times 
can exceed it s atrocity. The English ministry ex* 
claim against Genoa being incorporated with France. 
But the Genoese enjoy the same political privileges 

' Robertson's Hist, of Scotland^ b. 2, year 1558. 
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as the French : not so the Irish^ they are outcasts 
in their native land, and the English seem deter- 
mined to keep them in their thraldom. Ministry 
and the world exclaim against Bonaparte's attempt 
on Spain. What was his crime to that of the Eng- 
lish ministry, who effected the union ? In Spain 
the change in the govemtnent might have been for 
the better ; it certainly could not have been for the 
worse : and a monarch called Joseph would have 
ruled an enslaved people instead of Ferdinand. But 
in Ireland it was a change of independence to de- 
pendence, by which a state divested itself of em- 
pire, ajid sank to a provincial appendage. Nothing 
can be more distressing ; and it is most melancholy 
even tQ think, that 4 nation contained one traitor 
who could assent to a catastrophe so wretched '• 

The me ns adopted by Bonaparte against Spadn 
have been loudly condemned. They were execrable^ 
it is true : but they were honest and liberal com-* 
pared to the practices of the English ministry, 

« 

^ Pttt was the director and Castiereagh the agent in this bu- 
siness. Thus Alciblades sent Pisander to Athens, to prevail on 
the chief persons to deprive the people of their privileges, as 
this would procure them the friendship of the great king. 
Plutarch^ Alcibiades. Nor should Comwallis want a parallel. 
On this occasion v^e must apply, not to Attica, but to Ireland. 
Wentworth, having bribed and bullied the Irish chiefs, wrot^ 
to the English council, '' Now the king is as absplute here ^as 
at^ prince in the whole world/' ' 
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to eflect t}ie union of Ireland with England. Never 
was there a measure more insidious and cruel, con- 
trived and executed by any gang of miscreant poli- 
ticians. Consider the time and circumstances. The 
kat>eas corpus act was suspended ; lettres de cachet 
and bastilles were the processes and prisons of the 
land. Many pined in different jails, because they ob- 
structed, or were supposed to be unfnaidly to the 
measures of ministers, and civil war and foreign in- 
vasion dismayed and distracted thei^hole land. At 
this period the English ministry proposed to the Irish 
parliament to effect an entire and univerBal alteration 
in the constitution of their state. This ministry, 
so apprehensive in their feelings^ that they could 
*not listen to any proposed reform of the acknow« 
ledged corruptions of their own laws, and who 
made a plea of resisting all relief to the catholics and 
dissenters, in Ireland, because there was a scuffle be- 
tween some tithe proctors and a famished peasantry 
in Sligo ; — ^these cautious politicians, who could not 
even touch the rotten parts of their own glorious 
constitution^ either in war or peace, in any way, or 
at any time, chose a period when the enemy had 
landed on the Irish shore, and ships of war with 
troops hovered on the coast. In a time of domestic 
hostilities, and foreign invasion ; in this crisis of 
misery, intimidation^ and terrour; the union was 
proposed to Ireland. It was proposed and prose- 
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ciKed, when military law had superseded the civii 
power. Is this credible ? What ! in England whea 
a member is to be elected to parliament, the soldiery 
must leave the town, while the election is proceed- 
ing, lest they might seem to obstruct it's freedom : 
but in Ireland the greatest imaginable change of .the 
constitution, the subversion of the fabric of .the 
state, the disfranchisement of three fourths of it's 
legislators, and the exportation of the remainder, 
nwas proposed. and carried, when every city, town, 
and village was thronged With soldiers, when mili- 
tary law, which Hale* says, " in truth and reality 
is no law,'' was proclaimed, and when all men 
through all orders of society were distracted or ap- 
palled ! 

The subsidiary means for carrying this measure 
into execution should not be omitted. Pamphlets 
were written under the auspices of government, and 
circulated at. the expense of the exchequer. Their 
scribblers recommended the union to the Irish under 
various considerations. — Cork was to be ntade a na- 
val'depot, Dublin ^^as to become an Athenaeum ;— 
the disabilities under which the dissenters laboured 
were to be repealed ; — the catholics were to be 
emandipated ; a free trade was to be admitted be- 
tween England and Ireland ; English capital was to 

* Hist, of the Common Law^ c. 2. 
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; V ^.iUfJored to assist Irish industry : in short, the 
^^a?a)encement of ^ the millennium in Hibemia 
waited only the coming of the union, which who 
could resist, 'when such felicity must attend the 
event ? 

There were on the other hand difierent induce- 
ments insinuated. If the union were Hot accepted, 
nothing was to be done for Ireland ; neither naval 
dep6ts north or south, nor round towers from Sandy 
Mount to Wicklow, nor should Athens revive in 
Dublin, nor Howth rival the Piraeus, Catholics 
should live and die accursed heretics, and all should 
remain in confusion, poverty, and barbarism. Some 
of the ministerial advocates in and out of parlia- 
ment used arguments, and held forth prospects, 
that might have been employed by their adversaries 
in irony ; nor were their reasons more absurd than 
insulting. They in eflFect told the Irish, that the 
only means, by which they could avoid the tyranny, 
the insolence, the insidiousness of Great Britain, 
were to make Great Britain, by a union, in which 
one hundred of her people should be opposed to 
five hundred of the enemy, the direct and absolute 
mistress of their lives, their liberties, and fcH'tunes. 

While this speaking and writing, this canting and 
lying, were practised by ministers, and partisans, and 
emissaries, and expectants, numerous other agents 
were preparing the catastrophe. 1 hose who would 
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not vote for the union were dismissed, and men of 
complying dispositions were substituted in their place- 
Promises of titles, and promises of honours, were 
dealt freely ; and bribery and corruption incessantly 
plied the needy and the profligate. Yet, wonderful 
to tell, qor hopes nor fears, npr threats nor promises, 
nor the memory of evils past, nor the dread of 
evils to come, nor the resentment of the present 
exigency, nor imprisonments without crime alleged, 
nor exportations by hundreds, nor convictions with- 
out trial, nor foreign and intestine wars, nor dis- 
grace to some and honour to others, nor poverty, 
nor riches, nor many soldiers, nor military law, avail- 
ed. The union was rejected, and the nation agaia 
breathed a little. But Pitt was no more repulsed in 
his archtreaso'n by this defeat, than the French em- 
peror was taught humanity to the Spanish nation by 
the discomfiture of his forceSi The great work re- 
commenced under the auspices of one long prac- 
tised in Indian politics, and of another, whom his 
own country and county since rejected with scorn, 
though his merits have again raised him to the 
English ministry. The business in ail ways, and by 
all means, is renewed during the prorogation with 
increased resources and redoubled activity. The civil 
war is kept lingering, lest men should become as- 
sured ; the inveterate enmity between catholic and 
proteatant, presbyterian and papist, is excited ; titles 
8 
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of knights, viscounts, and earls fly in every direc^ 
tion to stigmatize the betrayers of their country $^ 
places are created, places are entailed from genera* 
tion to generation, largesses are add^, money is la^ 
vished with Asiatic prodigality to the necessitous and 
profligate members of the legislature, the predoua 
dole is administered to them in every shape, till it 'a 
power becomes irresistible. 

Blest paper credit ! last and best supptj. 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly. 
Gold inip*d by thee can compass batdest things^ 
Can pocket states, can fetch and cany kings. 
A single leaf shall waft an army o*er. 
Or ship off" senates to a distant shore '• 

The Irish parliament had not a shadow of right, 
in any way that right can be apprehended, to resign 
the people of Ireland to the mercy of the English 
nation, either constitutionally, or morally. Never 
was a more inhuman unprincipled action practised 
against an unhappy people. Had the majority of 
the members of parliament been the true representa^ 
tives of the Irish nation, and not of their own mo* 
ney, or of the suborned servants of a subordinate 
aristocracy, they had no right. Had they been 
elected by the people for the express purpose of al« 
teriag the constitution, their £[agram corruption 

>Pope^ Spilt 3«w. 4a 
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"would have annulled their decision : unless it be 
ascertained, that electors who are bribed are scandar^ 
lous, and their votes nogatory^ but that representa* 
tives who are bribed ^all be honoured, and their 
votes stand irrefragable*^ Until this superlative pa* 
radox is proved true, the notorious bribery and 
corruption, which promoted this measure, woui^ 
of itself have annulled it a thousand times over. 

For conduct like this the provinces of America 
resisted. They resisted, though their relative situa* 
tion was much less independent than Ireland's. The 
legislature of Ireland was nearly on the same im- 
perial foundation as that of Great Britain. The 
legislatures of the American provinces were subor^ 
dinate in their rank, and local in their concerns. 
What were the articles of accusation of the Ameri- 
cans against the English? '* That England sus- 
pended their legislatures ^'' But England has an- 
nihilated the legislature of Ireland, What are the 
other aqcusations of the Americans against the 
Engbsh? "That she transported them. beyond seas, 
to be tried for pretended offences." That an Irish 
judge was carried from Ireland to England, and 
there tried, there is no doubt *. For what offence f 
He exposed the supineness of the English governor; 

ff 

' Sec Observations prefixed to Articles of Confederation. 
* 1 liipia cerdooiy YoiesoB finitosque decebunt.— Juvenal. 

3 
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in Ireland; he published, that a body of rebels, 
whose intent seems to have been a secret to none 
but the government, were within a minute of sur- 
prising the castle of Dublin — ^the seat of the govern- 
ment. For this exposition, which was notoriously 
true, he was tried in England, and condemned. 
What will be the sequel of these proceedings is 
doubtful : but this is certain, that America resisted 
England, that the Low Countries resisted Philip, 
that the Cantons of Swisserland resisted Maximilian'; 
they endured, till their grievances became intole- 
rable; they determined to be free, and they were so. 
The sufferings of the Irish, whose misfo|rtunes 
begin with their history, and whose afflictions con- 
tinue to the present hour, induced me to make the 
foregoing observations. In expressing the poignancy 
of my feelings I have not departed from my subject. 
The same evils may be visited on England as on Ire- 
land by an unconstitutional parliament. If the par- 
liament be controlled by no principles, if it may 
rule and misrule, organize and disorganize, at it's 
will, a sum of money may actually repeal the legis- 
lature, and disinherit the people of their liberties. 
No very extraordinary sum would suffice : less per- 
haps than a year's subsidy to Austria. Were a king 
to arise as provident and parsimonious as Henry the 

« 

^ Patter's Gemi. Consttt* b,'3, c. I. 
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Seventh, in ten years he might hoard six miilions of 
money, yet expend at least during the same iitdt 
half a million a year. This is not impossible : it is^ 
if the legislature have the right presumed, a matter 
of great facility. Two millions, considering the pur« 
chase money of a borough at ten thousand pounds, 
x^'ould purchase the representation of two hundred ' 
boroughs ; that is^ two millions would return four 
hundred members to the commons. This would 
giYe a majority in that house comparatively much 
greater than that which sanctioned the Irish union 
in the Iri&h commons* As to a majority in the 
lords; the crown can nominate peers to any amount 
at pleasure. If the parliament of Ireland had a 
right to vote the union, if they be absolute under 
all circumstances, of what value are the liberties of 
the English ? They may be estimated at about tht 
two hundredth part of the national debt, and their 
security rests on twelve or fourteen thousand nomi* 
nal, or three or four hundred real electors of a ma* 
jority in parliament. These may vote themselves 
legislators for ten or twenty years, or indefinitely, 
as well as from one to three, and from three to ^evea 
years continuance : they may declare the commons 
supreme^ as they did previous to Cromwell's usur- 
pation, or the lords, or a faction of them, aa in 
Leicester's time ; they may give to the king's pro- 
clamations the force of laws, sod who ^ball doubt 
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the rectitude of the proceeding ? Thus the Roman 
senate, in conferring the legislative power on the 
emperor^ were justified in their own eyes, because 
by the royal law^ they inferred, that the whole 
power of the senate and people was transferred to 
him. 

Had hot such pretensions been assumed by the 
legislatures of these countries, and had not their 
acts in .consequence been admitted, it would not 
have occurred to me perhaps to state unequivocally, 
.that the members of the representative assembly, 
pnd of the senate, have no right to abolish the prin- 
.ciples of the constitution. . With regard to these, 
their rights are fiduciary : their rights are thdr du* 
ties, and they are to exercise the trust reposed lA 
them, according to the express or implied terms of 
iheir appointment, with the utmost fidelity and at- 
tention. They should not be allowed even to con* 
trovert or transgress these principles, much less to 
act in a wilful inordinate manner^ injurious to the 
majesty of the people. That man deserves not the 
name of citizen, who does not honour with the first 
.distinction that sentiment, which induced Valerius 
to lower the ensigns* of his consolar office in the 
comitia, .and -for which his country distinguished 

' Gibbon, c. 54. 

• Lmm, lib. 2, c. 7. Plutarch says, that this practice con- 
ainucd to his. lime. PluUrcb, PopHcola. 
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bis memory with the naoie of Popltc6ki. The 
people are the sovereign. Coosuls aod kings, se* 
nates and parbaments, are but their servants. The 
principles of the constitution being authorised by« 
them, personally in the various districts, or by dele- 
gates chosen for this purpose, or by any customs 
popularly acknowledged, it should be considered, 
that ho ordinary act of the legislature could impair 
or repeal them. If they be thought defective, let 
them be revised ; if they be found so, let them be 
reformed or abolished : but for th'is purpose thele- 
g;iblature which has been elected in conformity to 
them is insufficient. 

MEMBERS TO RESIGN, WHEN THET DO NOT" 

EXECUTE THEIR TRUSTS. ** 

The members of the representative and senatorial 

• 

assemblies being deputies themselves, it is obvious, 
that they cannot depute their trust. In the English 
house of lords proxies are admitted, because it's 
members represent themselves, or the king, who i^ 
an exception to all rules. I wonder however, that 
this custom has been continued by them, as it 
acknowledges, that the debate or discussion is ex- 
trinsic to theii* determination. It seems reasonable, 
that there should be no debate, or no proxies. 1 
may observe, that, in Hungary*, if the members of 

* Townson's Travels, p 103. 
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members^ who have opposed it, that the kin6cent 
may not be confbunded with the guilty, that the 
vote.psps&d may languish in it's execution, and that 
it's repGil maybe promoted. This is obviously a 
violent de&tgn, therefore it should be allowjed only 
in great extremities ; for, if it tend to preserve the 
constitution, it may tend to distract the $tate. My 
opinion is, that it is dangerous at all times ; that, 
where a simple majority decides, it is allowable* in 
certain cases ; but where a majority of two thirds is 
required to give authority to a vote of either house, 
as I advise, a protest should not be admitted-. Let 
all means be employed, that the constitution aU 
lows, to traverse the passing of laws, which ar^ 
deemed improper ; but, having been sanctioned by 
two thirds of the legislature, the remainder should 
acquiesce, and no record be admitted tQ invalidate 
their resolutions. 

INTERCOURSE OF THE TWO HOUSES IN PASSING 

BILLS. 

The bills of one house, being passed, should be 
sent to the other for it's approbation. If returned 
with it, they are decreed : if relumed with amend- 
ments, the amendments are- to he debated, and if 
the amendments be admitted, they are decreed. If 

* By the coostitution of Corsica, no propoeitioos inade to the ^ 
general consul ta sbaJl have ihe force of laws, if they be not 

mm. 

approved by two thirds of tl;e voices. Boswell, p. III. 
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the bill be rejected, either by the house where it was 
first moved, or by that to vrhich it was transmitted 
for approbation, it should not be resumed for that 
session. Should any dispute arise between the two 
houses on topics of privilege, or on any other sub- 
ject, a conference should take place between some 
of the discreetest members of either house deputed 
particularly for this purpose. This in a great mea- 
sure is the practice in England*, though sometimes 
the commons* are less condescending in their treat- 
ment to what they consider obtrusions of the lords 
on their prerogative. The bills being decreed, a 
day should be appointed by the consent of the two 
houses for their proclamation. This is all I shall 
here mention concerning the publication of laws, as 
I shall resume this subject more opportunely, when 
I come in the second part to treat expressly of laws 
and their aidministration. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATURE TO BE 

PUBLIC. 

Relative to the legislature, I have to remark, that 
it's daily proceedings should be taken down zind 
published. It is strange, that Julius Caesar' first 

* Blackstone's Comment, vd. i; p. 183, 

* They kick out a money bill^ which has been altered by tlie 
lords. 

' Suetonius, lib. I, c. 9. It is remarkable, that Cicero in- 
troduced the invention of short hand writing in his consulate. 
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instituted this practice in the Roman senate. I 
would likewise permit all persons to publish th^ 
debates in parliament at their peril. It has becoxnt 
a practice of late years, for the lords to prevent 
an account of their proceedings in some cases from 
bejng published, unless by individuals authorize4 
by them to make such a report. What will be the 
end of this, I do not inquire. This limitation i$ 
imposed under the specious pretence, that, in jadi- 
cial questions, the cause should not be related by 
parts to the public, lest they might be prejudiced 
on either side. But why should the public be more 
prejudiced by reading the progress of the trial, than 
the judges are by hearing it in the same detached 
manner ? Another reason for giving to one person 
a monopoly of publishing their proceedings is, that 
the public may have a correct statement. This is 
exactly the reason given by Bonaparte for his guar* 
dianship of the press : lest the people of France 
might be deluded by false reports* 

It b also the privilege of the houses of parlia- 
ment, that any member, without motive e;(pressed 
or question asked, may order strangers to withdraw^ 
I do not wholly object to this : strangers should re* 
tire on the motion of any meihbcr to this purpose :' 
but he should explain his reason to the house, on 
the persons retiring, that the house might determine 
whether it should or should not authorize thar 



^ 
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^cIpsioiL Secr^ decrees oiay be necessary. Such 
w^e passed by the Romw senate, za^ pn tbis.oc* 
casion they exclvidfd their <rlerks\ ^or were they 
uakjnown to the Athenian* stale. X>et [straDger9 b^ 
excluded first, without reason assign^ ; but let not 
their exclusion continue pn the satn^ sullen uudr^ 
cumstantial itu^M. Is It fuSerable, that th? 
whole natipp, because o^e pian wills it, ^hall hay? 
no knowledge of the proceedings of tbpir legi&lair 
fure? As actions and coups^U are more priirat<?» 
they are generally the less reputably, pr the less 
interesting. \ would have, all the chief transactioi^ 
of the government^ and particularly those of the 
legislature, most public'. What is manifest is po- 

' Dion. Hiilicar. lib. 10, c. 40 j lib. 11^ c. 55, 57 » Gapt- * 
toltnus de Gordianis, c. 12. 

* Airoc^^i^Ta, relates to this. Aodoctdes de Keditn, p. 20. t 
shaU roention an instance. Thenistodes sofonoed ike psople. 
that be had a project ip view« wd t^WF^ t]|pm |o ^fpoiBl ^ 
few, to whom he might cpmmmiicat^ it. Jbcymoisd AfUUr 
des and Xantippus. These mad^ a favourable report of it. 
Yet the people, still doubting, desired him to declare openly 
his design, which he refused to do. At lengtb iu» was ordered to . 
cotumunicate it to the senate in doAe asaunhlx, te, JDioiL &> 
culm, lib. ii/ 

' This was the ancient practice. Omniqne populo audiente 
ct videntA. Henry, Hist, of England, b. 2, c 8, s. S. I 
have not spoken of the length ef tU»e 4lie pnrliameiiC sbopiU 
be assembled, as this should depend on the business to ))e irana^ 
acted. It was a strange re^ulatioo |a Spaio, that tbe esutes 

8 
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pular. For this purpose the accommodation for 
visirors should be as large as is consistent with th^ 
convenience of the members. This would promote 
many capital advantages ; they who heard the pro- 
ceedings of the legislature would be improved, 
while the members themselves would find in this 
numerous audience many checks to profligacy, and 
many motives to virtue. The worst man feels in- 
creased reluctance on increasing the witnesses 6f- his 
crime : and the best is not so entirely independent 
of the world, as not to feel his power and energy 
augmented by enlarging the theatre of his glory. 

THE EXECUTIVE POWER TO HAVE NO AUTHO- 
RITY IN ENACTING THE LAWS. 

It has been customary in many states, to makq 
the executive power participate iu their legisladon. 
In Sparta the king voted in the senate, and the same 
.was the regal constitution of Rome. In the pro- 
vince of Massachusets' the governor might return 
the decrees authorized by both houses^ without af* 
fixing his signature, but stating at the same time his 
reasons for withholding it. He was however obliged 
to comply, if the decree were sent a second time 

convoked bj tbe rajral mandate contioacd their session for forty 
dayi, and ibcn were of coarse dissolved. Townseml's Travds^ 
voV 2, p. 38. 

> Mablj's Letten^ &c. p. 78. 
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%x his approbation. In like manner .in the United 
States of America the president ihight return the 
decree transmitted to him by both houses ift^itli his 
objections to it\ The legislature then reconsidered 
U ; and a majority of two third.<« was required to 
givait the authority of law. In the transient con« 
stitution of the French, the king had a veto ; so 
has the king of England. The Scottish king had 
a veto both prior and subsequent to the decision of 
t\ie lords and commons. Robertson^ after relating 
this, adds, what appears paradoxical, that the king 
Qf Scotland was notwithstanding one of the most 
limited princes in Europe. That the executive uu* 
gistrate should be privileged to sit in the senaXft or 
in the representative assembly, and also to debate in 
both, I see no competent reason to deny ; but that 
he should have a liberty to vote in dther assembly, 
J tUnk doubtful ; and that he should have a prero*. 
gs^tive to stop the legislative business of the nation 
appears in the extremest degree slavish and absurd. 
It seems sufficiently abject for the speaker to ask 
the crown liberty of speech for the commons. 
Suppose the crown negatived the speaker's request, 

■ Article 1, 8« 17; By theCorsican constitution, a proposir 
tion approved by the people might be suspended by the govern- 
ment, without giving any reason, until, the next consulta. 
Boswell'8 Corsica, p. 108. 

• History of Scotland. 
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the commons might then return to their honse, zn9 
sUeotly contemplate their situation ; for the king, 
who can neither do nor think wrong, has dumb* 
founded the wise men of the land. Suppose, also, 
that the king refuses his assent to the bills proposed 
to hire. In this point of view we may apply to the 
Foyal velo what Grosted', bishop of Lincoln, who 
resisted the encroachment of the Roman see, said 
of the non obstante of the popes, that it shakes 
the foundiitions of ail trust and security among men, 
and makes language and l&tters almost insignificant. 
Blackstone* obserres, that the king's negative 
pves him no power' to do wrong, but to prevent 
wrong- But may it not prevent right from being 
executed ? and I leave it to the late casuists on the 
king's coronation oath relative to catholic emancipa* 
tion to determine, whether to prevent right be right 
or wrong. This prerogative of the king has been 
unpugtied by many ; and it has been ui^ed as deci*. 
sive against it s propriety, that it has fallen into dis- 
use. It wants no iacidemgl condemnation, nor 
docs the dormancy of this power prove any things 
but (;he obsoquKHisness of the legislature to the 
crown : the king's influence over the parliament has 
superseded tlie use of this enormous prerogative. 

» Hcniy, History of England, b. 4, c. 2, ». 1 . 
* Comment, vol. 1, p. 154. 
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J caA perceive no reason, why the executire should 
be a cdBStituent part of the legislature* We have 
beard a,a infinite deal of the beauty' of the English 
constitution^ of the lords balancing the commons^ 
and of the king (tounterbalanciRg both. Thus it i$ 
according to the$e balance-masters a miracle of sa^ 
gacity, that the king can make war, but he cannot 
carry it on without supplies voted by the commons^ 
and sanctioned by the lords. If you believe thcm^ 
the constitution is a labyrinth of delights. Heat 

* • 

Blackstone* oh this point, for commentators are 
always panegyrists. *' The two houses of parHa*' 
ment naturally drawing in the opposite directions of 
opposite interests^ and the prerogative in another 
still different from both/' he compares ^^ to three 
distinct powers of mechanics: they jointly impd 
the maclune of govemmetit in a direction diflFerent 
from what either actiAg by itself would have done/* 
This figurative medley of drawing and impelling 
exposes the confusion of the writer's id^as. A 
reason could not be given, therefore a trope was 
adopted, and the poetry and the prose are at equal 
variance. Suppose two bodies equally operate 
ftgalnst each other, aiid a third equally operate 



Aoadtorem quod amice 



Turfnafdecipiunt cxcam vitia, autetiam ipsa hxo 
Delectant ; veiiui, Sec, Herat, lib. !«. sat. 3, vex. 3,8. 
* Coranient. Vcl. 1, p. 155. 
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against both : I do not perceive, unless the vis iner^ 
tiit be a principal mover in mechanics, what ad-t 
vance any or all of them can make. But if two 
bodies operate against each qther, and a thirds with 

. force incomparably greater than both, draws in a 
different direction, the other forces must soon lose 

. their mutual counteraction, and be dragged in the 
train of the third. This is truly the balance enjoyed 
in the English constitution of king, lords, and 
commons. 

My plan of legislation disclaims all preten^ons to 
such involved and mysterious agency. I do not 
mean, that the constituted authorities of the state 
should have opposite interests. I am not so san^ 
gulne as to expect^ that public spirit should be 
excited by a selfish compromise, or that the 
public business must be best executed by this and 
tliat political body systematically counteracting each 
other. Having spoken of the legislative, I come to 
the executive power. 

CONCERNING THE £XBCUT1VB. 

That a nadon can subsist without an executive 
power is impossible. It is much easier to imagine a 
state without laws^ than without a government. In- 
deed in despotisms^ where tyrants rule by their ca- 
price, there is government, but there are no laws. 
To suppose^ that laws without their execution will 
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avails is to suppose a 'state where laws are useless, or ' 
rather where counsel and advke supersede the bust« 
hess of legislation. 

OF A DIVIDED EXECUTIVE. 

Though no one has been so infatuated as to deny 
the use of an executive power in the state, some 
would have it so appointed, that it would be distin- 
guishable from the legislature only by name. Rous- 
seau comes under this description. In his govern- 
ment of Poland*, in order to prevent different per- 
sons performing different portions of the executive 
power from clashing, he would confide the whole 
executive authority to the senate. To secure it 
from overpowering the legislature, he would divide 
the senate into many councils, whose business should 
be distinctly specified. Over each of these coun- 
cils he would have the minister preside, who was 
charged with the execution of that particular depart- 
ment. He also requires, that the ministry and 
committees, of councils, should at certain periods be 
filled with new members. By this scheme he ima- 
gines, that the execudve would be subjected to the 
legislature, and that the government would be more 
profoundly, because more distinctly, treated. Yet 
Rousseau in his Social Contract* prefers the execu- 

' C. 7, t. 2, p. 30J. 

• Liv. 3, c. 2. Si. Pierre wrote tliis in order it counteract 
the incidental and necessary evils of royalty. H& conceived^ 
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dve when confided to a single person. This con^ 
fasjon of opinions perhaps arose from his not having 
long contemplated the subject, perhaps from hi^ 
having particularly attended to St. Pierre^s Polysy«- 
nodie, which he edited, and which favoured, as the 
title intimates, this parcelling of the executive among 
many councils. The value of this scheme was 
tried by the constituent assembly of France. The 
king was a pageant, his power was nominal, for 
the law was really executed by the committee of 
public safety, and other juntoes and cabals. Rous- 
seau's proposal has infinite defects ; it is a divided 
executive ; it's parts are transitory ; and a principal as- 
sembly of the legislature is also the executive power. 
Nedham, who carried democracy to such an ex- 
treme^ that he would have the legislature consist of 
one single assembly, considers it as an axiom, that 
the same persons should not perform the legislative 
and executive functions : and I am persuaded, that 
a state so organized could not long enjoy the com- 
forts of civilized society. 

The notion of dividing the executive between 
committees and ministers proceeded from a cau- 
tionary motive ; but this dread of tyranny may be 
carried to excess, and has been so both in ancient 

tliat the crown -would nominally role, bat that the cooDcih in 
feahtfr would diftct the admlOlstniGoii of ofiaira. KooMeau, 
CEovres^ t ad, p. 88< 
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dnd modem times. I appeal to the Athenian go* 
remment td exemplify this assertion. 

A single magistrate had formerly preeminence in 
Athens. To him succeeded a divided chief ma^ 
^istracy, consisting of nine persons, called archons ** 
These were at first elected for ten years ; and, at the 
time that the Messenians were ultimately defeated 
by the Lacedaemonians, this was the period of their 
magistracy*. Tlesias, it is said, \Va8 the hst, who 
enjoyed the archoti^hip for ten years. After thi^ it 
beciame annual, and the political character of these 
magistrates seems to have declined in proportion as 
the period of their office was abbreviated. The 
archons had ^eh a particular office, and Sometimes 
they acted collectively. Demosthenes' says, that 
the archons decide otl the arbitrators QicxnYiTcoy) ; 
and if the arbitration be condemned, they who 
made the award are dishonoured. The nine archons 



' lliere ire detent accoants (^ these changes in the consti- 
tution of Athens. It Is said, that Codras was the last kings 
that his son Medon was the £rst hereditar7 archon , that twelve 
succeeded him under the same title; that, after these, seyen 
archoos succeeded, holding the officel for ten years only > that, 
after these, nine archpns were annually chosen, &c. The quef* 
tion is unimportant* 

* Pftusanias, lib. 4, c. 13. 

* Ad7. Mideam, p. 6l6. Diogenes Laertlus, p. 38. So^on^ 

VOL. II. L 
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were thus napied : The archon eminently so caUed^ 
the king, the polemarch, and the remaining six, 
thesmothetes. 

The archon distinguished the year by his name* 
He decided with his assessors (rwy Trapslpco/), oil 
wills and successions^and he collected their suffragee. 
He gave suitors liberty to proceed at law, determine 
ing what was actionable, and what not, and be re^ 
gulated the proceedings of the parties*. He seems 
also to have had a power equivalent to the English 
chancellor of directing an issue from his court to be 
tried by a jury (S/xaya/), on whose verdict he pro- 
posed grounding his decree^. He received accusa- 
tions, on which a claim for divorce was grounded*: 
he had the guardianship of children, he might pu* 
nish those who offended his wards, and, if they^ had 
grievously injured them, he accused them before 
the heliastai'. Beside these he drew by lot the mu- 
sicians, who were jto perform in the choruses, a 
decision of the highest importance to the theatrical 
Athenians ^ 

^ Isaios de Plilloct. Src. p. 52^ and again p. 6Q, Orat. Vet, 
^Demostb. adv. Macart. p. IO29. 

* Demosth. de Oljmp. &c. p. 1068. 

♦ Andoqrd. adv. Alcibiadcm, p. 30^ Orat Vet- 
' Demosth. adv. Macart. p. 1040. 

^ JDemosth. adv. MideapOf p. 605. Thi^ seems to have oc- 
casioucd much dissension between the archoas snd the admioi* 
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The second arclion, caHed king*, prepared the 
^Gcutsadons of murder, and directed the legal pro* 
cess* : but his principal bu^ess was rather religious 
than dviL He had the management of the sacii- 
flees. Any one accused of impiety was brought 
'before him, and tried before the eumoIpi^ Whe^ 
ther there were any^ intermiediate proceeding is not 
ascertained $ though for the breach of ^ religiouis 
observance, namely, for placing a branch in th£ 
temple of Ceres, which it seems "was misplaced, th^ 
king made his report to the prytanes, tirho intro-^ 

doced him to the senate, where again he repeated 

« 

his story\ It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that 
th^ Atheni^s were nearly as absurd in the sincerity , 
of their faith as any inodem people in Europe. 

The thle of the third archon, or polemarch, re^ 
fera his ofEciai ^tuation to the war department.- In 
consequence he had a voice in the military court 
equal to the general officers'. Thus the vote of 

etrators of the tribes. The people judged the judges of the 
Bacchanalias dances, and fined them, if thej did not disiribote 
^e prtzes^ as they ought. iEschines adv. Ctesipb. p. 4<)5. 
The superior exhibition of a tragedy seems to have been the fvst 
popular act^ of Hiemistocles. Plntarch, Themistocles« Ni« 
das obtained popularity by the same means. 

* Andocydes de Mysteriis, p. I5i Orat. Vet. 
^Anttphon, fapt xo^ivm> p. 146, Orat. Vet 

^ Demofiii. p, 703. * Andocyd. de Mysterlb, p. 15. 

* Hatodotaa, lib. 6, c. 10^. 

X 2 ' 
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Callimachus' as polemarch decided^ that the Greeks 
should fight at Marathon, and in that battle, hi^ 
post was leader of the right wing*. He had other 
employments. He possessed the same power over 
strangers, that the archon held over citizens. Th.u^ 
Demosthenes' says^ if Phormion chose to claim her 
as his pupil, he should have applied to the arcbon» 
were she a citizen ; to the parliament, were she a 
stranger. He also took cognizance of those stran* 
gersj who betrayed their patrons, or forfoted their 
securities\ He could compel those charged with 
debt on mercantile transactions to give sureties, that 
they would wait the event of the trial \ These 
were some of the affairs, which employed the three 
principal archons. Of the remaining six, called 
thesmothet^, I have already said, that they super- 
intended the laws and the legislation of the com* 
monwealth. 

Among those scattered limbs of ancient royalty 
we may perceive fragments of the executive power : 
but for the effectual purposes of this paramount 
magistracy we shall in vain analyse the prerogatives 

> Herodotus^ lib. 6, c. 109. * Ibid. c. ill. 

^ In Stephan. p. gS5, Demosth. 

^ Ibid. adv. Lacritecn, p. 956. 

^ Ibid. ad. Zeootbcm, p. 93 1 . Isocrates TmpeztilcoB, p. 543. 
Tbc polemarcb among the Cynetheans bad the coatody of th« 
city gates. Polybios^ fib. 4, c, 5. , . . 
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• - • - 

of 'the archbn or his associates. The Athenians* 
caRed that- year anarchy', in which the archon was 
irregularly elected : regarding his political authority, 

tliey might have extended this reprehensive title to 

» 

many years. 

• The Athenians divided every office among too 
many individuals. This frequently and in various 
ways paralysed their exertions. By it their own 
opiportunities of action were lost, and their enemies^ 
were enabled to withstand or to oppress them« 
They sought to guard against treachery of all kinds, 
and on this account they attempted to perform too 
miuch in their own persbns. Thus they required am- 
biftssadors, as they did Hierax and Stratocles on the 
piart of Amphipolis, to address their business to 
the people from the tribune^. This and similar 
practices were fatal to their affairs. I shall mendon * 
one. When the Spartan embassy requested the, 
Athenian people, to appoint persons, to whom they 
might commum'cate the terms of peace, which they 
were authorised to propose ; ■ they were induced to 
refuse this by the practices and artifice of Cleon' 
the demagogue. Hence the war ws^ resumed, and 



> XepopboD, Hi6t. Grsca, lib. 2, p. 461. Thii happened 
when tbe.fitat^ was sab^ect to the oligarchf. 

. *Dexx]osth..01]mthi9caprioi89 p. 2. 

> Tliucydidei; lib. 4, p. 264. . < 
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it contiiiued for. twenty years longer ; nor did kr lerv 
mlnate^ until thie destructipn of Athens was a^c;oiiH 
plished. 

This suspicion oi^ thei^ own. citizen^ ocqis^9i)e4 
too many men to be appointed to ei^ry o^pe. The 
common executioners were eley^' ; th^ ambassa* 
dors to Philip were ten ; and ^tbey annualiy choiict 
ten generals* i which induced Philip sne^ngly to . 
say, that, though he never found more tb^n oai^^ 
general in his life, the Athenians so .abounded w^tli, 
them^ that every year they could nominate them by 
tens. It was the same conduct, whi<:h moved Aqt 
tisthenes^ to desire the Athenians to. pass a law^ ta. 
make horses of asses. This multiplicity of oflicem . 
was frequently remarked by their niost intelUgeat 
st|itesmen, ^* You elect,'* says Demosthenes, ** tea 
generals^, ; you send one at the head of your armies^ 
and the others swell the parade at the sacrifices.'^ 
It would have been fortunate for their, ai^s, btd« 
one commanded abroad, and the remaining p^f » 
sojourned as supernumeraries ip.the city. But it 
was not unusual for the ten generals to attend the 

^ Isaioi de Nicost. kc, p. 49> Andphon de Cede Herod. ' 
p. 137. 

* There ^nere also .militarj magulntet. We fiod ttiem re- 
ceiving a depostdon conoernii^ Apwaminoa^ iidu> wis sus- 
pected to be a $px. Demostb^ de Otm»a, p. 496. 

' Diog. Laert lib. 0, p. 3^. «FUUp. pdm^ p. 51. 
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army, and to possess a joint and coequal authority 
in it. When the Athenians advanced to Marathon^ 
they were led by ten generals' ; and as all could not 
command at once, each every day was commander in 
his turn. Miltiades was the last in order \ but his 
military talents gave him decided preeminence among 
his associates ; and the virtue of Aristides', who 
first resigned his day's command to him, induced 
each leader also to confer on him his occasional 
command'. Tet, though he found himself volun- 
tarily invested with the sole dominion of the army, 
he abstained from engaging until that day arrived, 
oh which, independent of the favour oi his fellow 
generals, he commanded in chief. He fought the 
enemy, and gained so sigtral a victory, that it is 
recorded among the wondrous achievements of an- 
dent valour. The issue had in all probability been 
the reverse, had any of the other generals precipi- 
tated the event. In this instance the discretion of 
the men corrected the errours of their appointment. 
IjTiese observations reflect on the popularity of 
the Atheniaii constitution^ as well as on the defi- 
ciency of the executive ; one includes the othef, 

' Herod, lib. 6, c. 103. They were very difTerent from the 
lis Bccotarchsy who accompanied EpamiDoiidas. Dtod. Siculus^ 
lib. 15. These wore his lieutenants, and formed a council of 
war. 

• Platar*, Aristides. • Heroddtqs, lib. 6, c. iio. 
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or rather a suiScieot execudve would in a great 
measure have (qualified the errours of thi$ democracy. 
The people wanted a superintending authority. 
Their affairs had sometimes this effect. Socrates! 
observed^ that the disorders occasioned by their- 
tranquillity were corrected by war or dangers. Thus, 
when their affairs in Sicily miscarried, they elected 
the oldest to consult on the state of the nation : and 
9S is customary^ says Thucydides*, in emergencies, 
they were disposed to arrange all things with pru-r 
dence. Thus the exigency of affairs operated as an 
effectual chief magistracy. But what manifests still 
paore clearly the advantage, which this state would 
Jiave derived from a competent executive, is the 
prosperity of it's affaiig under the early administra- 
tion of Pericles, and it's energy under war and pesn 
tilence during the latter part of his government, 
when, to use the words of Thucydides', " the re-r 
public was directed by a single ruler." He. being 
dead, and no one appearing sufficient by his persor 
nal consequence to assume that authority in the 
state, which the law did not grant, all things be* 
c^me disorganized, ruin ensued through every de* 
panment, and the commonwealth was fimdamen- 
tally overthrown* 

" Xenophoo, Memor. lib. 3, p. 766. * Lib. 8, p. 56g, 

aa^ipcs apx^, lib. a, p. 141. • 
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« . Ifx what I have said agains^ the Athenian r^ublic^ 
I hope, that nothing ha$ escaped me, which can b^ 
interpreted as derogating in the remotest manner 
from the liberty of mankind. Should I wounds 
this sacred principle, as the son who stabbed his fa«. 
ther, when he struck at his assassin, I should de- 
plore the parricide. For what is a people without 
freedom ? A blank in society — a libel on human 
nature. What is man without liberty? A being. 
civilly dead, his faculues are impaired, his energy 
gone, his virtues, should not all of them have pe«, 
rished, betray but the memory of what they were« 
Jt is therefore with good reason, that the Indians, 
according to Weld', hold in absolute contempt those,- 
who have lost their freedom, though after the most 
obstinate struggles in it's defence ; for, as liberty 
raises the lowest, slavery degrades the most ex- 
alted. 

Slavery dishonours alike civilized society and sa- 
vage life. In the Sandwich* islands, where the 
power of the chief is absolute, it has manifestly de- 
based both the minds and bodies of their inhabi* 
tants. The evil is similar, whether slavery be in- 
flicted by domestic despots or foreign invaders. 
•' With the loss of freedom," says Tacitus of the 
Gauls*, "they lost their courage. The Britons 

* Travels in America, letter 35> p.403. 

f Cook*s Third Voyage^ vol. 3, p» l$7« ' Agricob^.c. 11. 
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jdso lost at once their bravery and their freedom.** 
So bVely is the influence of liberty^ that man's valoar* 
ffuctuates, as it ebbs and flows. Thus, xvhen the 
l^oman people were oppressed by the decemvirK^ 
thdr invincible spirit was no niore ; they were egre* 
giously beaten by the ^qui and the Sabines'. Tet> 
on the removal of Appius and his colleagues, they' 
resumed their ardour, and utterly confounded* those^ 
VFho lately, when they had been subjected to the olS^ 
gkfchy, had routed them. What but thb consdous* 
ness of liberty achieved the prodigious actioils of 
the Greeks — the theme and admiration: of all after- 
times? As Lysias said of the Athenians on triumph- 
ing over the Persian arms : *^ A band of freemen 
is more powerful than a host of slaves/' 

Where freedom dwells not^ there not one citi- 
zen exists among many people, patriotism is un* 
known^ no man thinks beyond himself, and even 
selfishness is feeble ; for the slave's enjoyments are 
few, and these few are emt^ttered : while, where 
freedom triumphs, self-love is vehement, for all 
things administer unmixed delight, and the com* 
monwealth is recognised and cherished as the cause 

of all. 

In a free state men become soldiers, not to re« 
ceive pay, not through hopes of plunder, not /ron\ 

■ 

> UrxMt, lib. 3^ c. AX *Ibui. c. «l • ' 



%»t of p«wi^Oieqtr--thi^ cominQai&dusanttli* of 
xoilkary tmrcfgi^Vf davcsa d» aervkeof cid2^eis< 
U9t^i^lit» uofericed, Wioficitfid } their sorvice is vo* 
li^ntai7,.wd tbdr worddF battk, Ubcrty or death-! : 
Their p^rsQps ajpd their foctime are^ devoted fo thtir< 
cowury) Tbek fortune is held in^ trust fbr their 
cpantry^sjutte.. Montesquieu? imagines^ that the ex* 
tei^'oC taxadon might dect4e the nature of the gon 
v^rrnneat.: be might: hanre better said, thatfree^ 
XQi^xonUalMite spoDiaafiously mu^ m^iethan de^ 
spotism can exact ; a^ m "WSUiam Temple observed 
of the United Froyinees^ that they then paid tea 
times the taz6S» which occasioned tlieir revok front ^ 
Spain. 

In speaking. of liberty^ we imply that slate, in: 
which alone the arts can reach 'perfecdon* This is- 
obvious in the excellence of language^^the - first- of 
all thaarta. The Athenians, among the andent^ ' 
were so eminent in this department, that Attic 

^Dcouinliii tM^kMrxts, that, w«re all tbeGraelM tade-. 
sen 4lie.SpBrtaQSy t&ir with only one thovuftnd men would re- 
iiatluin. Hemdotiu> lib* 7» c. 102. See the coodoot of the 
citixcospf .Al9d(^> when thcic city was besieged by PtMitp*. 
Fp]ytw»» li\KX6^f:\ 7- AaGoigias^d, a soUe soul if 3upe» 
rior to dishonour, for one it only the end of life,- the other 
the beginning of ponishAieni : ifuv ytLfi r^.Ciov r^Ao;* T^hr^ 
futt ^os. .P. 191, Orat. Vet 

• L'^sprit des Xoi^lib,^ X%, c 03. 
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4|;nificd a consummate politeneGS of style ; while 
among, the moderns the Tuscan idblect is of unri* 
vailed purity^ which Gravina^ attributes to the po> 
piiUr. nature of the government. The Athenians 
W||6re the freesr.peopleoE antiquity ; and the Floren- 
tines were of so republican a temper, that, after 
the. tyranny of the duke of Athens, the nobles 
werf excluded kom the government ; and in amse^ 
quence one of the Bandelmonti* £aunily, on account 
of bi^ bravery against the Pisans^ iras advanced from 
the noble to the dignity of the plebeian order. 
. He who Jbves not liberty above aH that the world 
inherits, loves not himself his country, or his 
kind. The Digest^ composed by an arbitrary 
piince pronounces it inestipriable i it is a substitute 
for all things : it virtually contains all things% in the 
apprehension of all generous natures. So intensely 
does it affect the sensibilities of man, that> as Ro* 

'Delia Ragion. Poetica. 

* Maccbiavelli Storia Fiorent. lib. 3. At BosQ aiiOy any one 
vrbo b noble, and wbo wishes to presenre his nobility, ii incapa* : 
ble of being elected a member of the sovereign eotmcil. Cox's « 
Swissd^. letter l6. Tribunes at Rome were plebeians $ or those 
vtho wished to stand for the tribonate resigned their partxician • 
dignity, as Clodius did. 

' Libertas inestiroabilis res est. Lib. 5, tit. ly. 

* Freedom all solace to man gives. # 
He lives at ease, who freelf lives.^-Basboor. . 
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chon', Collins*, Heriot^ snd other wrhers affinn!^ 
many individuals have abandoned dviKzed for sap' 
vage life j but not one ever willingly rebrquished 
his native wilderness for the comforts and resuaints 
of civilized society* 

My affection for liberty being so entire, I should 
be among the worst of men, if I dimmed for a mo^ 
ment it's lustre with my breath. On the contrary, 
should I transgress in my admiration of freedom 
the critical bounds of unimpassioned, unfeeling pro* 
priety, I. ask not the critic's forbearance: let the sense- 
less censor condemn : I have not deviated, nor shall 
I swerve from rectitude^ but, rejecting the enthusi* 
ascic schemes of ideal perfection, still pursue my 
course, directed by those just and practicable rules, 
which experience has authorized, and reason ap- 
proves. 

I have condemned the weakness and divi^on of 
the executive proposed by Rousseau, consisting of 
committees and ministers ; and of that established 
atAthens5 when it consisted of nine individuals: 
and I still more condemn the Boeotian % which con- 
sisted of eleven, and that of Venice before the ere* 
ation of the doge, which consisted of twelve*. I 

' Voyage aux Indes Orientales^ p. 19. 
* Account of New South Wales, p. 34, 
« ■ ^ *lVav^ is Cad^da, p. 354. 

« ThftcydidcM) lib.^, p. 99- * Desdier. 

8 
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I object mtireff 'to toy dh«on of thfe ekecutrre 
power. It omses dissemBoa and violence ; ivitmss 
Ike cGnsequences which attended the donfiimon o4f 
•Kumitor and AtovKus, Romulus and Remo^, 
Eteocles and Polynices, who possessed a divided 
dlroate ; and a thousand o(bor instances of the same 
kind. Neither is the government of Sparta an ex- 
eeptioii ; as Herbdotus says, ^at the eriniity of the 
twin brothers, who first participated the regal oflke, 
descended to then- posterity. Nor shall vrt find the 
evils nuich lessened on viewing the chief power dt-> 
tided among more popufair itiagistrates. The inifi- 
tary tribunes beitig appointed at Rome, and the pub- 
lic afiiidrs requiring that some of them should re« 
mahi in the city, while others should lead the army 
against the Lavicani, a contest' rose among them^ 
who should be preferred to the military command,* 
for an would be heroes. The misery 6f a divided 
toecudve was often felt at Rome in the exercise of 
the consular office. When both the consuls were 
with the troops, they had equal authority*: some^ 
tim^ they agreed to command alternately, and 
sometimes they continued their respective command 
by dividing the army of the commonwealth. By 

'Livios, lib. 4k C.48. 

* Poljbius, lib. 3, c. 23. Thef never tinKiglbt of kiviog twt 
comixiandert in one day^ as the EagliA in V^ttaa^^ 
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flieibcmer Varro' lost the gi^at Jiattle^sf Camiac^ 
]t>7 the latter. Minucius* would have been eniirelj 
4(estrofedt hot for the anxious and liberal ?^*?»i^prrt 
of Fabius. I thecef^re give my decided aegatire 
9g?unst diyidiag ibe esecutiye powen It induces 
irresolution and weakness. The executive - should 
be single. A sole chief magistrate euperintending 
a state, which possessed such a legislature, and 8udk» \ 
f punitory arrangements, as I have specified, wouU^ 
e:ichibit 4bat pyramidal construction of govenuaeqt/ 
ytbkh from ^ vast foundation contracts gradually ba 
all sides as it ascend^, till it's emia/snce terminates 
in a point. 

OBJECTIONS TO AN HEREDITARY EXECUTIVE. 

The ^(ecutive power is dther hereditary or elec- 
tive. I have already spoken of the hereditary pre« 
tenaons of kings, and I now proceed to consider 
the arguments in favour of an hereditary executive 
magistracy. 

Fibngieri' ima^nes, that an hereditary king must 
be more interested in executing his trust, because 



« Poljbiasj Ub. 3, c. 24; PlutaT€b> F. MmfioaL 
*Polybias, lib. 3, c 22. Plutaicb, F. Max. For twenty 
years the Achsan republic had two praetors. This pxactice they 
changed^ and appointed for ^e future only one. Polybfait^ 
lib. 2, c. 8. 
' D^ Lei^alazkne, S(c» lib. 6« c 8* 
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his son is to succeed him in his employment, tbaxi 
an elective king can be, whose successor may be a 
stranger to his house. Suppose this for an instant. 
To what extent is it presumed, that, by possesang' 
a descendible ofEce, he will be induced to execute 
Jt mor6 faithfully? Is it imagined, that it will 
make a bad king good ? But it is admitted, that the 
i ^g of whom we speak has been himself elected ; 
and is it not as probable, that the elecdon should 
fell on a good as on a bad man ? On this statement, 
the right of the father to transmit his crown to his 
son, even admitting the assumption of the sticklers 
for hereditary magistrates, could not have extra* 
ordinary good effects on the royal administration. 

Consider this quespon, however, in another point. 
Is it not a violent supposidon, that one chosen by 
the people should be induced, by the certainty of 
bis son becoming his successor, to acquit himself 
with exactness and 2ea}, who would not have been 
moved by general benevolence, and the present eiv' 
joyment and the future prospects of personal glory, 
to the same conduct ? That is to say, that thic^* 
man will govern wisely because his son will enjoy 
the fruits of his equity and moderation, who would 
not have governed in a similar manner for his love, 
of humanity, and for his own comfort, satisfaction^ 
and consequence. 
1 can perceive however good reasons, why aU 
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elective magistrate should be moit anxious and cir- 
cumspeet tbaA an hereditary one, regardiilg merely 
hia ponterity (-^for bis good cbnduct may be a 
strong recoiamendatioti in their fiavour to their fel- 
low citizeD^ With regard ^to to the individual 
himself, jan eleetiTe' magistrate is much mote likely 
td b^ a codscientioub trostee^ than one who officiates 
by b^redltaty rights — ^fdr this siifaple raaton^ that im 
h^tance gives a more coiifirmed title, and grater 
security, which in sudi d^es has eVer ii^ced ra« 
ther iodoleilce than acdVity* This is provable by 
onr own history « Coftton', speaking of Henry the 
Fourth, sayfc :. ^* Now socceedeth a nlan, that first 
studied a popubr party to support his.tidei" Tb 
the same efieot speaks RobertsM* : ^^ €fadrles had 
estabUdidd hiantf so firmly m* the confidande of 
his people, as encouraged hiin to make bold en-^ 
croachments ou the ancient constitution : but Henry 
held the sceptre by a disputed dtle, a popular fac- 
tion was ready every moment to. take arms against 
him ; and after long civil wars, during which the 
nobility had often displayed thdr power in creating 
and deposing kings, &c.** Thus it appears^ that 
the security of the French king on his throne en« 
at)Ied him to raise an absolute monarchy, while 
ilenry*s doubtful pretena^ns checked bis tyrannical 

> Posthoma, p. SO. *Cbixkt thf Rfibi Vd. 2* 

VOL. IX. M . 
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temper ; for that he vrzs disposed to tyranny is cer« 
tain ; and according to the general opinion the Star 
Chamber^ was established in his reign. That the 
absolute security of the king does not serve the peo- 
ple's liberty is proved by the adage, " The worse ti- 
tie the better king." These observations not <AAj 
apply to the pdnt under discussion, but they wholly 
refute the abject policy of Hume, who, in his Essay 
on Passive Obedience, adverting to the degree of ne- 
cesshy udnch should justify resistance to the crown, 
says, that he is *^ for drawing the bonds of allegi* 
ance veryxlose :" as if the laws were likely to be 
impaired rather by the people, than by the king. 
The same miserable policy induced Burkej if you 
believe the royal pensioner, to write bis manstroiis 
paradoses concemihg the constitudoa cf Great Bri- 
tain. He was not satisfied^ 

* Though Fate had fast bound her 
With Styx nine times found her. 

As Hume imagined, that absolute monarchy was the 
eutbanasy of the British constitution, so Burke 
(*• who expected no emolumentSy whose pubKc life 
was a struggle for the liberty of others, and in 
whose breast no anger durable or vehement was 
ever hndledj but by what he considered as tyran* 

* Barrington*i Ancient Statutes, p. 331* 

* Pope's Ode od St Cecilia*! Day. 
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iTjfVO laboured to effect this mortal catastropiie to\ 
the liberties of England. 

It is also ssdd by Tilangieri in favour of hereditary 
monarchies^ that in elective kingdoms the family of 
the reigoing prince, having no hopes of acquiring 
weakh or possessions after his death, necessarily 
adopt ail means of enriching themselves at the ex-i 
pense of the state. Unless we suppose, that the 
reigning monarch will divide his kingdom on his 
death, as did Clovis* between his four sons in 510, 
and as Clotaire did in 562 between the same number ; 
nay; if we do not go further, and suppose this sitc- 
cessively continued^ as happened to Russia, when 
Valodomir' divided his dominions among his chil- 
dren, who subdivided them among theirs, till Russia 
was.^t into many petty principalities; — ^fhis objec- 
tion made to an elective executive equally affects an 
hereditary prince. 

On what grounds is it supposed, that the relations 
of an elective king will be more expensive to the 
state than those of an hereditary one ? Because it 

' HU own condodiQg words of Reflections on Fr. Revolut. 

* Daniel, Hist. (|e Frax&cc, t. ) > p. 14 1 • 

* John Basilo wick was the first, who reunited them in his 
own person. Macartney, P. Works^ vol. 2, p. 49. /ames, as 
we might expect from such a' scholar, advised h\^ son Heniy 
Dot to divide his empire among hi^sbns, as Bratift did between 
Locrine, Ablancourt^ and Camber. B. Doroo, p. 83. 

M 2 
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h said their hopes of extraordinary influence cease 
with the office ot the life of the present ruler. What 
then is the result even on this state of the question ? 
' That the relations of an hereditary king labour to 
possess much by a perm Aent tenure, and that those 
of an dective king labour to possess more on n 
tnnsttory one. Even on this statement it appears^ 
that va elective kmgdom would be less expensive ta 
a nation than an hereditary one. 

I have hitherto argued this according to the im- 
perfect assumption of others. Let me now ask^ In 
what relative situations do the families of either king 
approach the throne ? The relations of an elective 
prince have lived in a moderate, perhaps ^ humble 
rank. What would be opulence to them, wbutd 
not be competence to those educated around the 
throne. Nor is it to be omitted, that, as the dec- 
tive prince is less absolute in office, he will be more 
cautious how he impairs his popularity by prodigal 
grants of the nation's wealth to his sons and brothers^ 
even were the government so improvident as to give 
him that privilege. But it is especially to be re- 
marked, that die emoluments, which the family 
of an elective prince may derive from their con- 
nexion with him, are merely gratuitous^ while those 
possessed by the family of an hereditary king spring 
from the same source as monarchy itself. It could 
never be advanced m a legislature, whose king 
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elective, that it was for the hongur of the crown, 
a respect due to the royal sovereigii, and a duty to 
ourselves^ that his aunts and uncles, his sisters and 
brothers, his sons and daughters, should have great 
pensimis ccmferred on them, and penaons superin* 
duced on these. Such majestic arguments could 
never be proclaimed where the chief magistracy was 
elective. In this state the parliament could not 
adopt the king's fiimily in all it's branches, and 
vnth sdl it's evils ; they could not perceive how it 
would add to their dignity, or to the niuional import- 
ance, to pay sind repay the debts of this or that pro* 
-fligate, or to accumulate sinecure places bn those 
royal, youths, or to grant them places of trust, and 
make them sinecures for their convenience. Sup* 
pose one appointed colonel, does he lead or live with 
his regiment ? Suppose him commander, wi^ a reve* 
Aue from the state of fifty thousand pounds a year, 
and perquisites of unbounded ext^t ; suppose, thzt 
the military maoia seizes this king's brother, or this 
kipg's son, what may then be the expense of the 
£unily of an hereditary king ? The loss of great 
armiesj of vast provinces, of national honour ; coa* 
federacies disconcerted smd broken ; friendly nations 
turned to enemies ; — these are part of the price, 
which a people sometimes pay for the benefit of aa 
bfreditary cro\^. 
It is said, that a crown is of too pe^t dignity amd 
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consequence for any one born a subject to enjoy : 
and that^ if conferred on a simple citizen, it vould 
promote universal envy. — 1 agree, that this is proba- 
ble ; but I must subjoin, that what might be envy 
in one case, will assuredly be sycophancy in the 
other I and while I admit, that no one bom a sub- 
ject should exercise power equivalent to what 
modem royalty confers, I add, that no one, though 
he were the best in the community, should enjoy 
fiuch prerogatives, patronage, and influence, i^hat- 
ever be his education^ or his birth. 

It Is said, that in hereditary monarchies there are 
fewer tumults and disturbances, than where kings 
are elective. Then why are members elected to 
parliament ? Why do not the members of the house 
of commons, like those of the lords, beget popular 
representatives? Were this the case, no tumult 
would be raised in York, or Westminster, or Mid- 
dlesex, and the ministry could purchase tl\eir ma* 
jority in parliament at much less expense to the ex- 
chequer than at present. Suppose that an elective 
crown may be attended with more popular conmio- 
tions. What was the reply of a generous Polander, 
recorded in the Life of Sobieski, to a dmilar remark ? 
^^ I prefer a state of dangerous freedom to any state 
of slavery :'* And who would not, that loves life I 
There is no commotion in the grave. Suppose that 
4here may be more tranquillity where the executive is 
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hereditary, than where it is elective : I never meant 
to say, that any wretched system had not a single 
advantage. War in Europe tended to enfranchise 
many slaves'. The wars of England, for the reco- 
very of the French provinces, so involved the crown 
in debt and .distress, that this has been supposed 
to have assisted the liberties of the people'. The 
violence of Athens to Orontium introduced Grecian 
literature by the means of Cameades into Rome. 
The knowledge of many countries has been^ im- 
proved by missionaries to propagate a superstition : 
monkish institutions have relieved some, who merited 
charity ; and the worst acts of the worst men have 
done some good,,— for Verres fell among the pro- 
scriptions of the triumvirate. What -then ? War, 
and conquests, and religious quixotism, and massa- 
cres, are not good \ nor is an hereditary monarchy 
to be preferred to an elective one, because the nation 
is not invited to choose the most deserving, but 
submits supinely perhaps to the unworthiest — for in 
hereditary governments it often happens, that the 
first in rank is the last in merit. 

From the njanner in which the advocates for an 
inheritable monarchy speak, we should expect, th^t 
halcyon days continued unchangeable through the 

"Henry's History, b. 5, c, 3, s. 11, by the master putting 
arms into their bands. 
*BarringtQn*8 Ancient Statutes, p. 185, 
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whole period of time ; vhile where chief mapstrates 
were elective all was uproar and coxifuaou-— chief 
magistrates and senates, constituted authorities and 
people, exceeded that rabble rput-*<onfusion worse 
confounded* Does this in any way agree with truth? 
How many years, how many hundred years^ of dvil 
war has the inheritance of the British crown cost 
I the British people \ What I have said comparatively 
of elective and hereditary monarchies I believe to 
be imanswerable : but suppose not i appose, in- 
stead of every argument, observation^ and autho- 
rity, which I have adduced, being conclusive, that 
they are controvertible ; the comparative goodness 
or badness of hereditary or elective monarchies 
would not affect my scheme : I speak not of kings 
or monarchs, but of chief magistrates. The ap- 
pointment by electbn to the crown of Poland might 
have caused commotions in that country ; the suc- 
cession to the British crown occasioned ages of vfdXB 
and confiscations, which were revived toward the 
latter end of the seventeenth century, and which 
were not concluded till the middle of the e^hteentb. 
But the noi;nination of consuls in the republic of 
Rome, though their election was ^pny^K^ and the 
electors personally the people, was not attended 
with danger : and it is said, that T. Gracchus* was 

I Plutarch^ T. Graccbna. 
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the first citizen who fell iq ^ sedition in the Roman 
commonwealth. Nor does the appointment tq the 
presidency of the American states, though by no 
means unexceptionable in it's mode of proceeding, 
cause vex^ition or violence ; and the same is ob* 
^ervable in the election of chief magistrates in oth^ 
commonwealths. One wpuld suppose, when ao 
attorney general is pleading agaaist a zealous repub** 
li^aq, that no state9 i& QQ agei did ever enjoy a 
xnome^t's peace, where ^ ^ chief magistratt^ was 
elected. It is the very eye of all true courtiecs, of 
aU those w^q move through pi?ty to pr^t^rment, of 
all who have sQld their md^endence fqr prompt 
payment, or for promises as false as their own themes 
Chief magistrates, however, have been elected at 
Kome, in America, and in most commonwealths, 
with much kss disturb^ce tbam a county in £n- 
gland exhibits at an election for members to parlia* 
ment, and with much less bad consequences to the 
state, than when the ministers of the crown by their 
bribery and influence take part in the contest. Yet 
these parasites of ^ kingship affirm, that no chief ma- 
gistrate can be well elected ; that none ever was; 
that it is impracticable and impossible llie reverse 
is true ; it has frequently happened : and to me it 
appears most easy and most natural, while an here- 
ditary chief magistracy is continued with the utmost 
violence to nature and to society. 

2 
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The violence operates in every direction, and in 
all countries where the title of royalty is known. 
In Sparta, Anaxandrides' was compelled to marry 
two wives, lest the race of Eurysthenes should be- 
come extinct. Thus was polygamy incurred, and 
a husband forced from a wife, whom he preferred 
to all her sex, that the crown might be worn by 
one of the royal stock. In the Birman" empire, the 
person who is entitled to ascend the throne must be 
of the blood royal both by father and mother ; and 
we find, that above two thousand years ago Nico- 
cles' assumed merit, for having married one of his 
own £eimily. Thus in the new world the Incas^ 
married their sisters, as was customary in ancient 
Egypt*. 

There are many similar extravagancies. The 
Ethiopian* kings derived their inheritance through 
the females; and among the Natchez' the eldest 
son of the eldest sister of the last king succeeds to 
the crown. ^ Titus was obliged to break the bonds 
of mutual endearment, and to dismiss* the loving 

• Herodotus, lib. S, c. 40. 

• Symes's Embaisy to Ava, p. QO, N<?te. 

' Isociates, p. 94. * Picart. Cerem. Rdig. t. 3, p. 204. 

' fientbam supposes* that this was adapted in order to avoi4 
the evils of an alliance with a subject or a foreign £iaiily. 
Trait&, I, 2, p. 210. 

• Nic. Damascenus^ p, 558. ^ Heriot's TraTcls, p. 557. 
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and beloved Berenice, because she was a stranger 
to the Roman state. 

By the ancient laws of Russia the tzar', lest a 
.foreign interest should countervail the nation's ad- 
vantage^ was obliged to choose always his consort 
from, one of the chief families of his empire. The 
same principle induced the Salique law, whidi Phi* 
lip de Comines* thinks ^^ was the result of. solid 
w^om, assisted by the particular providence of 
God, as thus the people could never be subject to 
a foreigner, which might be othery^ise, if a woman 
ruled, and married a stranger prince/ - The same 
policy directed the law of succession to the crown 
in Portugal. By it, if the king had none but fe- 
miale issue, the eldest might be queen, provided 
that she married a Portuguese lord' : And, strange 
as it may appear to our present customs, by the 
twenty-fifth of Edward the Third^ foreigners were 
excluded from the British crown. 

These provisions against the dominion of fo^* 
reigners in many states I by no means class with the 

' Tooke*8 Russian Empire, vol. 2, p. 30. There was an 
indent law in Sparta, which prohibited a descendant of Mer- 
cttles from having children by a foreign woman. Plutarch, 
Agis. 

* Meoioire?, liv, 6, c. 3. . 

* Vertot, Revol. de Portugal, p. 6. 

* Harriiigton^s Oceana, p. 30. 
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foregoiog violences induced by hereditary monar* 
chies of polygamy and incest. But they show the 
suspiciousness and the danger^ which such power 
ezdtes, even in those who are most prejudiced in 
k's favour. This however was not th^ object of my 
inserting them on this occasion ; it was to contrast 
the jealous policy which they evince with another 
policy^ and another jealousy, manifested by the 
boasted legislation of England^ which is to strike 
beholden blind, and make the dumb eloquenL 
This miracle of political wisdom anks beneath the 
common sense of the Russians and the Portuguese ; 
or rather, while they showed providence in the laws 
which regarded their monarchy, the English did 
liiost ingeniously legislate to their own disadvantage. 
While other states required their kings and (|ueetts 
tQ break even the canons of their religbn, sooner 
than admit a fordgner to rule or interfere with -their 
government, the English l^ws force then: kings, 
queens, and princes, to admit none but foreigners 
to their marriage bed. Can the heart of man con- 
ceive any thing more ingeniously pernicious ? He 
who governs a nation should be intimately acquainted 
with it's people; their mtfmcrs, customs, prepo^ 
sessons, their virtues and vices ; nor should he pos- 
sess any thing, which might traverse or diminish his 
affection for their interests. But by the English 
law, no king or queen shall ever rule, whose qpouse 
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lias not prejudices incompatible with the nation 

xvhich adq)ts him or her, and by « the same law 

atnmgeis are frequently appointed to rule the English 

aatioB. Tet these are the people, who ptaiae their 

jurisfMrudence, who eulogize thdr constitotion, and 

who are immeasurably sagacious in their own ac« 

count. What have been the results of these laws 

and this conduct ? The possessions^ says Black« 

stoned belonging to the Norman conqueror, and 

those which fell to Henry the Second by hereditary 

descent, engaged Enghnd for four hundred years 

in ruinous wars : happily, he adds> they were Ipet 

under Henry the Sixth. It might be supposed, that 

some centuries of warfare might have induced the 

English to hesitate about the propriety of forcing 

their kings and queens to match themselves with 

fercsgn princes. It does not, however, seem to have 

once suggested itself to their speculations* Still 

they proceeded to marry foreigners. Mary espoused 

Philip ; and had either Philip or Mary been different 

from what they were^ we might now be extricadflg 

ourselves with the help of priests 'and saints from 

the grasp of French tyranny, having for three cai- 

turies endured the dominion of Spain* 

What evils did not the marriage of James inflict 
xa^ bimsdf and the nation ? What evils did not 

^ Commeiit vd> l^ p. ] 10. 
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successor impose on the land ? The polkics of this 
strange roan, who was dubbed king of England^ 
because he married an English princess, laid the 
basis of the national debt, and of -thbse continental 
vnxsy which will probably sink the state, as they 
have mightily impaired it's freedom. In WiUia:m's 
administration, and in that of Anne's, which foU 
lowed his views, England was sacrificed to Holland. 
These things might have taught, on6 would think, 
the stupidest people to correct their errours ; but 
in this the English seem to have suffered in an ex- 
traordinary manner the execration pronounced by 
Milton's God : 

And hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more. 
That tbey may stumble on, and deeper &1I. 

Having just breathed from the wars imposed on 
US by William from Holland, we called to the throne 
George of Hanover ; and scarcely had he wielded 
the sceptre of these kingdoms, until he involved 
them with Sweden and Russia concerning matters, 
which regarded not England, Ireland, or Scotland 
in the remotest manner, and for seven years his 
German politics rendered Austria inimical to Bri- 
tain. In I7S8 th^ interest of Great Britain was sa- 
crificed to Denmark for Steinhorst, not worth the 
smallest frigate in her navy. Then a vast German 
war-arose, and the king of England's GerUian pes* 
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868^118 . encouraged and prolonged it Pitt, who 
railed at this war when in opposition, pursued it 
more ardently> when he became minister, than his 
predecessor. He told some privately, who reflected 
on his conduct, that he came into office with the 
GerDian war about his neck ; and he told the par* 
liament and the nation, ^' that America was con^ 
quered in Germany :" which, being miraculous and 
unintelligible, was received with enthusiastic admi^- 
ration. Thus have the interests of England been 
abandoned, and it's honour and dignity pro* 
stituted in consequence of the laws and customs 
of it's hereditary monarchy. Century after century, 
a^e after age, year sdfter year, England, and Ireland, 
and Scotland, and their dependencies, east and 
west, north and south, have been sacrificed to fo- 
reign provinces, to foreign principalities, even to 
the year 1806, when the crown declared war agsdnst 
Pnissia for possessing the electorate of Hanover. 
These are among the advantages^ which a people 
derives from an hereditary monarchy. The national 
calamities attending this species of government ap- 
pear to a thinking man in a diousand forms. Nor 
can he perceive how the person called king or em- 
peror is advahced in prosperity by enjoying the in- 
tolerable prerogatives, with which he is invested to 
the prejudice of all. 
If I said it was inequitable, that any individuals. 
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should be predefined to the riiinotts and wntehed 
situalioii of monarchs, some would cinMet mt 
dismgeououfi and ironical ; while otheta, who b^ 

betred Aat I spoke from conviction^ would condeoin 

« 

me aa speculating beyond an obvious truth. Yet 
ehotld I not broach new or groundless sentlttientSy 
had I said^ that no tnan should be placed iii so Vi» 
tiadng and uneasy a state as ruler of an hereditary 
kingdom. 

It has been doubted by many/' says tsocfates^ 

whether the life of m ordinary citizen be not 
preferable to that of sovereign princes/' I have no 
hesitadon in affirming, that a wise msm^ so far from 
^ wishing to possess royalty, would avoid even the 
sphere of it's operation* ^ The breeze of my gar- 
den/' writes Hafiss* to soltan Mhamood Shaw^ wh6 
solicited his presence ait courts ^ is not to be purchased 
by the dommion of the world.'' But it may be 
aaid, this was a poet's answer. I believe, wene 
kbgs to express consciendously Cheif feelinga on 
their situatk)n, they would tesdfy against thehr own 
happiness. 

But we are not without Some intinf^ations of thA 
unhappiness. A kaliflP, whose subjects es^ceeded 
those of any prince at present in Europe, and Who 
lia^ divme honours offered to hb name, ^er a sefu- 

> Ad Nicocletn, p. 67. * Feritfata*t Ui$iorf, vol. 1^ p. 55. 
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putoi^s survey of his whole life - determined, that! 
the number of his hap^y days did not exceed four-'^ 
teen. VThat private man could not with Gibbon, 
^0 records the anecdote, increase the sum of hisi 
felicity beyond this v^ry cohfined period ? For my^ 
self t say, that my days and my happiness have \yetn 
alxiiost Commensurate. Another kalif of the west- 
enl world, pope Adrian the Tourth *, speaks nearly 
as the former. " I have risein,** said he, ** from 
the lowest to the highest dignity in this world, ana 
have liever fouiid, that an elevation of rank madef 
the least addition to niy happiness." What was the 
Opinibii of Seleucus^ ? ** If men kiiew the. trouble 
of merely writing the orders of government, no 
oiie would stoop to th^ ground for a diadem.'^ 

• 

Hierb*, who had b6eh both a subject alni a sove.' 
reign, as was Adrian, in a conversation with Simoni- 
des evinces, that greatier enjoyments and fewer vexa- 
tions attend private men than princefs. He adds, Nd 
one would desire to be a king, no one would ad- 
xdire their nnk, who was conscioias of their 



* In his PhUoeophical Tritfes^ quoted in nuarch'r Life^ c. 3. 

■ Phitarch, An Seni Gerend. Heipuh. &c. 

^Xtnopbon, Hiero, p. goa. Opera. Anti^onus, in a lettei^ 
to Zeno, sajs : " My ibrtune and glory surpass yours, but io 
^docativD, knowledge, and perfect happiness, kou rqf rcX»a; 
fv^oiftovMB^, I am much your inferior, xadvrrsffttv. Diog. Laert^ 

p. 439. . 
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The evils which infest royalty are so po^^iaixt and 
tormenting, that the most favoured kings have ex- 
pressed the distress of their situation. The present 
king of Prussia, long before his disasters, when he 
vras generally thought to be the most enviable prince 
in Europe^ used to exclaim, ** Why has God viade 
me a king^ ?" And the emperor of China, the most 
imperious prince that ever ruled on Earth, in a let- 
ter to the grand Lama, regrets his situation in the 
fbllo^dng words : ** Plagued by Heaven at the head 
of ten thousand kingdoms*/' No wonder then 
that Sabacon% who abolished capital punishments 
in Egypt, that Lycortas* the father of Polybius, that 
Cadmus* of Cos, Diodesian, Amurath, Ramirus 
of Arragon, Charlemagne, Charles the Fifth, Philip 
die Fifth', and Amadeus the eighth duke of Savoy, 
styled the Solomon of the age, retired firom a life 
of successful ambidon to privacy. It is rather sur- 
prising at first view, that more do not follow their 

' Poor Jamet remindt his ion, " that^ being born to be a 
inng» ye aie rather bom to wus, than kmo§,** l^istk to B« D. 
*Tanier*8 Embassy to Thibet, p. 443. - 

• Diod. Sictilus, lib. I. 

• Poljbios, lib. 2, c. 8. He also mentions Idruadas of Me- 
galopolis, Arbtomachos tyrant of the Argtant, Zeoo <^ the 
Hermtonians^ and Cleooyroe of the Pbleasians. 

' Herodotos, lib. 7, c. l64. The iustoriaa tap, throogh 
lore of equity. 

• Fredcntf, Hisloiie de Moo Teas, 1. 1, p. 43. 
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example, and relinquish dominion for happiness. 
The causes of this are to be added to the miseries 
of royaky. Monarchs cling like a thousand others 

* 

to their misfonunes ; or, if they would Vesume their 
independence^ they dare not; they are precluded 
f{om retiring to that moderation, in wRich happi- 
ness is only found*. Sir Walter Raleigh assigns the 
cause : ^^ They cannot expect security in a private 
station." This is the most grievous bondage ; and 
perhaps to this Solon referred, who resisted those 
that wished him to assume the dominion of Athens, 
saying, *' Royalty is a feir field, but it has no outlet.** 
Those who only see a king in his great abuse of 
the labour and the service of others, and who do not 
reflect, believe, that a kiiig must be the happiest of 
the happy. They consider not the responsihility, 
the business, the slavery, the perils of his station. 
If is in consequence of this inadvertence, that the 
answer of Richard Cromwell to colonel Howard, 
*' That he would do no man harth for the preserva- 
tion of his greatness/* . has excited unmerited con- 
tempt. Let his faculties have been ever so mean, no 
philosopher could have spoken more wisely : it was 
humane, providential^ and magnanimous; and for 
a similar act Thessalus', the son of Pisistratus, i^ 

• 

^ IXodpfut Siculus io a fragment says^ that Thcssalre, the 
sod of Fifiitratos, and a philosopher, abdicattd the ^yxanoy of 

n2 • 
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greatly apphuded^ though it is far different from 
the sentiment expressed by Achilles, the hero of 
heroes : 



■ ■ . , . ■ By oil the pow*n of Hcav'n I woold. 
That DOt one Trojan might escape of all^ 
Nor jet one Grecian ; but that we^ from death ^ 
Ourselves escaping^ might sunrtve to spread 
Xroy*8 sacred holwarki on the ground^ alone'. 

They who condemn the Protector's son, whom 
they call simple, manifest both simplicity and wicked- 
ness. He was capable of perceiving at least the 
misery, which dominion inflicted on his father. He 
would indeed have been simple, he would have been 
a martyr to the cause of folly, to have plunged the 
nation into a civil war merely to lie down on that 
rack, on which he had beheld his father tortured. 

There is no man, excepting the most sensdess 
and vulgar, who must not know, that royalty is a 
grievous inheritance. ** When," says Timur', ** I 

his father, and became a simple citizen. But that his brotheri, 
Hipparchus and Hipptas, men of unjust and Tjpledt tempetB« 
desired te rule the state. 

* Iliad* lib. l6» Cowper. This comspoodt to ^h«t- it na* 
lated of TitAon to Apeqiantus. The latter was the only per- 
son, whom the misanthrope admitted to his iptimacy. At 
dinner Apcmantus observed, that the feast was ezcdlent ; 
Tes, says Thnon, if you were not at it. Fhitarch, Antonlus. 
•••JRmur'tlnttit.p. HS3. ' . - * .. 
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doehed mys^ in the robe of empire, I shut my 
eyeB to tofety, and to the repose^ which I found m 
the bed of ease," What king has not proved the 
truth of this sentiment^ if be ever attended to 
his duty, or reflected on his situation ? It has bedi 
said of the doge of Venice, tliat he iis a king with 
regard fid his .robes, ztkd a prisoner in the dty» 
What king is not a prisoner ? The criminal, who is 
borne to execution, is guardfed ; so is the king: and 
what is the difference, whether the one be called a 
guard of safety, and the other a guard of honour* i 
The royal escort manifests the danger of the royai 
person. Such is th^ state of royalty, that a king's 
household presents the aspect of a defensive war, 
and his excursions in his native land resemble a 
general's passage through the country of the enemy. 
Hie sitoation of kings has been too tamely calkd 
by Temple* a royal servitude. Under this view wt 
can easily understand, how Solomon, with eveiy 
terrestrial enjoyment, with every thing that couid 
gratify sense and fancy, and possessing great wisdom 
and acquisitions, terminated all his doings with va- 
nity and vexation of ^irit. Solomon waa a king.; 
a pageant of exalted sonovir. 

% 

^ Onas idiissd having a gqard,. saying it was better to dts 
ODC8, than always to ho afraid of d/ioj^ nutarch^ C«sar. 
- • Woikf, a. 
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\ Let us consider some other injuries, which here* 
ditary royalty inflicts on those who exercise, and on 
those who afe subjected to it*s power ; that is, in* 
dividually and collectively on the whole nation* 
Suppose a person of popular manners and a. virtuous 
character called to an hereditary throne. What se- 
curity is there, that he will preserve his integrity ? 
Power, but particularly royal power, is corrupting ; 
it's pernicious effects ire recorded in various htsto- 
jries. Albert was advanced to the crown of Swe- 
den by the people, in consequence of his successful 
efforts for their liberty ; yet he was not seated on 
the throne of the deposed Magnus, before he re- 
acted those very crimes, for i^^faich Magnus was de» 
ihroned -• In like manner the grand mareschai in 
1448 was raised to the throne of the same country, 
and in a similar manner he soon pursued the male> 
administration of his predecessor*. Even a prospect 
of royalty in rulers seems to invert the principles of 
the strongest minds. Gustavus% who had per* 

■ * Vertot, Revolution of Sweden, year 1365. 

* Ibid. Thus Lycophron and Tisiphonus having removed 
Alexander tjrrant of Pberes, they -were esteenaed the Hberatore 
of their count^y^ but soon followed bis exaople. Biod. Sicu* 

Iva, lib. 16. 

' ibid. Year 1523. Thus Dionysius, having oooquered 
the Carthaginians, did not wish wbollj to overthrow them, ai 
through the people's fear of thtai his tyranny was not so ex* 
posed to their animadversions. Diod. Siculos, lib. 14. 
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fdrmed such memorable exploits for his countryt 
though Christiern was dethroned by the Danes, and 
though the safety of Sweden was secured, refused 
to accept the capitulation of Stockholm, not out of 
cruelty or revenge, but that he might protract th^ 
dependence of the Swedes, till he had time to pre« ^ 
pare th& estates, and induce them to add to the 
title of administrator that of king. 

Power i$ most destructive to man's moraFs. How 
rapidly did the Pisistratidae' at Athens swerve from 
recdtude 1 Witness alsa the change in Sylla% in 
Pompey % in Nero% and in the many Roman .em« 
perqrs, who so fairly began their course, and ended 
it so calamitously. This induced the remark of ^ 
Tacitus^ on Vespasian, that he alone of all thos^^ 
who attained supreme power, was improved by the 
alteration. 

How can kmgs escape being corrupted and un« 

> Tbaoyd'^das, lib. 6, p. 449. 

* Sylla was of a jocular temper, and natarally compassionate^ 
says Plntarch ; yet on attaining power, 5tc. 

* The same author says, in bis Life of Pompey, that Pompey 
was at first most easy of acc«ss : yet b« soon pcdsed to the other 
extreme. 

* Nere*s l^nntng was very promising. A repoblican poet 
complimented his humanity. 

' Hist. lib. 1^ c. 50 Plutarch sa3rs, that on Antigonos and 
Demetrius assuming the title of kings, tliere was a rerolution in 
sir mannerf^ languftgej &c. Demetrius. 



cb^f ! Klaa^, tb?t tai^etf weed, wIuqIi giont 
a^ut a throi^ wooM ^f its^ MioUier or ohstcuci 
t^ sciopgest viptiif^ It tt wopE^d^ffiU m what va^ 
qpus wajs battery 9S$aU8 tbsM iw^aUe man called 
kiag ^r raip?rer. Dionysius writ^ bad tiagrdieat 
aiid l\fi^ is ctj^ymfd by ik9 jMdg^'* Kiea-Loqg 
m^^es J 49U ode on |ea, gnd it la atavupcd on every 
tea-urn of the Chinese empire'. A king gives a 
p^Ma^n to Bcme, r^yaliajt authpr of 6fty powids or 
of two hundred PPModn a y.wr» and wie are toU 
a^^ retol4> tl^atu wa$ out 9i l^a nu^y's own itri* 
y^ts^ pvrai?^-: 0^>s9rvet two hmid^^ed ppunds a year 

'. * .^Siiaz^ sajrs he bribed the jodgv. Kiit, Var. lib. 2, c S. 
The bad poetry of the tynyit and his flattereri are mentioQed 
hj Biod. Sicnlus, lib. 14, and the public oonteoipt of it. I 
should not be surprised, tf Mitford, who I find from the Edin- 
boTgh Review is a great admirer of Philip and this Dioi^iis^ 
should goote In |hvpnr of the. tyrfot's poetical taiao$M, ihsts 
tragedy of his, represented at the festivals of Bacchiu at 
Athens, carried away the prize. Diod. Sicol. lib. 15. Peihdps 
the prize- WM.^ ctjoivjileiit for the 2000 troops, whiob he fiir- 
ni%hed their allies at his qn^a expenns. He might have ex- 
claimed on this occasion, nearly af another hero, " Whatdol 
not pay to be pcaiied by ypq Athe^vws ?** Hpw spy hnmaa 
being can praise such monsters gratuitously is amazing to me* 
He wl^ praises a 9pnqueror» or a tjf^ot* affbndb, aocontn^ to 
his reputation, means and motives tQ SQch qdmipals fiir.effect- 
xng. their fli^tious pcooeedio0i. 

* Barrow*a Chiii^^ p. 28a 

' This flattery is like, what in all prolpMity wnvmhUrm^ 



» 

are to atke receiring a miUian, what a penny is to 
Qoe pofiseBaing a mo4eraie fortune; observe also, 
tbat the natiQa may have paid a millkm or more of 
ddits of this royal granter of this pitiful pension to 
a florry author. Yet no matter^ bards, and jocula- 
tors, and poets laureat, the minstrels of a barbarous 
age^, shall praise the ^g'^ muA^icence. 

Flattery sway^ the erectest mind, and the strongest 
capacity. It made Aleacander a god, a demon, a 
devotee, and a suicide. Flatterers, accordmg to 
Dioa Ca8sm8\ caused Csesar's assasttnation ; and 
as they had inflated him with the greatest ho- 
nottxa when living, they were the first to calumniate 
his memory' when dead. Indeed they seldom waif 
for the death of their victim. The flatterer is often 
the calumniator ; and thus he retaliates the public 
affront put on himself, by privately Pandering the 
cause c^ his own dishonour. Hence the throne » 
absolutely beset by such wretches as Curtius Rufus% 

addressed to Galba. He gave Canus a flute-pl^er some pieces 
of gold^ and he told him, it was a gratuity of his own, and 
pot the publicmoney. Plutarch, Galba. 1 have read some* 
ythste, that Carte received a pcntioii of fi% pponds from Uie 
king. . Unfortonately h^ saw the Pretender at Avignon, and he 
affirmed, that he cored the scrofula — the pension was withdrawn, 

* Wharton, Hist, of £ng. Poetry, vol. I, p. 11, says, that 
. jqculaton oi^ bavds- weie common to i^l parts of the world. 

* Lib. 44; Xiphilin. p. 28. 

^ Tacitus, Annal. lib. 11, c, 12. 

2 
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fewniag to the great, arrogant to the low, to equafs 
inaccessible. Flattery becomes the court sdence, 
and the most florid paimer is the best artist. What 
says Philip de Comines'? " Kings are so sar* 
rouuded with flatterers^ that wise men cannot ap» 
proach them." What are Raleigh's* words? *^ True 
it is, that for the most part princes account them 
die wisest men, who can best accommodate them- 
selves to their humour/' What says sultan Shaw 
Bhamenee% spieaking of one who had addressed 
him with sincerity ? ^' Certainly he is unrivalled in 
science; but a complete physician should know bet* 
ter the human mind, and that kings are like chil- 
dren, and must be flattered.'* Flattered indeed they 
must be, and truth is uiuntelligible or shocking to 
the royal ear. 

Suppose however that some kings, like the heroes 
of old, who became invuhierable by being polluted 
in the Stygian gulf, are incorruptible by flattery ; 
what probabih'ty Is there, that their sons will escape 
the taint, and enjoy their father's talents ? If, says 
Aristotle^ you establish an hereditary monarchy, 
because this prince is deserving, what security have 
yoU| that his son will not degenerate ? and he calls 



' M&noties, liv. 2, c. 6. * Cabinet CoaocU^ p. 139. 

' Ferishta*8 History, vol. 1» p. 72. 
• De Repob. Jib. 3, c. 15. 

8 



stated' in vhicfa an hereditary king pronde^^ 
servile, barbarous, . andi. Asiatic'. I haV^ spokn 
again&t the monstrous absurdity of hereditary legis- 
lators, and all that I have said on this topic may be 
applied with exaggerated effect against hereditary 
]dngs\ . James the First' says, ^' the greatest hin- 
iirance in the execution of our laws in this country 
are these heritable sherifdomes and regalities, 
which being ;in the hands of the gr^t men, ^o 
VBpraicke oppressors." Thus we find> that a portion 
pf the royal prerogative is the greatest hindrance to 
justice; but when all the regal prerogatives are 
centred in one person, wonderful to tell ! they form 
the wisest, justest government. However, let this 
pass. I say there is no security, that a son shali 
inherit his father's virtues. Should the father mira- 
culously steer clear of every corruption, which royalty 

* De Repab. lib. Z, c. 14. 

* One of the passages, on which tht; attomejogeoeral most 
dwelt io his prosecudoa of .Paine^ was this : " Mankind are 
heriUble property ; to inherit a government, ii to inherit a 
people, as if they were flocks and herds.'* Paine applied this 
to the British moaarchy. Why, what is the monarchy ? is It , 
not heritable ? and are ]H>t the people the subjects of this mo- 
narchy ? Paine then was indicted for a £gure of speech : his 
simile of flocks aqd herds was not agreeable to the criticism of 
the attorney-general. - Happy d^s^ when florid imagery and 
hypeibole are libdlow 1 

f B. Doroi^ p. 34. 
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exposes to undo him, wtM dual ? Indeed we find 
diat fiellarios says in Cymbeliae : 

" How hard it is to hide the sparks of natore ! 
These boys know little they are sons to the king, 

■ Yet their thoughts do hit 

The roo&of pdaoet; and Natun pf«npts them 
In simple and low Ihiqgs to pi]^iiot k moch 
Beyond the trick of others '.*' 

Whether this deserve any refutation I stay not to 
inquire; but I refer the reader to the speech m, 
Sheridan's Critic, in the scene of the beef-eater^ 
n^ho is a prince in disguise, which ends^ *' Natum 
will out, &c/* 

. No : well-breathed bloodhounds are bred from 
ferocious dogs, and swifi horses descend firom sinti* 
tar sires ; but good men do not tr a ns mi t to their poe* 
tent J their own virtues, for these depend on educa* 
tion and discipline*. They do not even transmit 

* CymheKne^ act 3^ s. 3. 

* Antigonus said to a soldier^ who desired to loooeed his fH 
ther» Uoip /ft9i w iittpam^ ea^paya^iaf urtw 9 watpaycttia^ 
rituu. Flatarch^ de Vit. Padore^ t. 2, p. 524. Nor hy kii»« 
dred« witness Gelon and his brothers. DM, MoQlas»lib. tU 
Timoleon and his hroAer, Src. Yet Horaee write 

Fortes creantur lofftibds el bonisw 
Est in jttTenciiy eat in eqmt patrma 
Virtns: nee imbeOem feroees 
Ptogenerant aqnilc columbam. 
Eagles do not produce pigeons ! A fare coodvslQiu 
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jAcnr talotts to tiicir sons. In this nature seens 
more capiicioiis with ceganl to man than to other 
anmak. The £act may be ascertained by our 
own Ustory* Edwud the First was son of Henry 
die Third, and Ctther of Edward the Second ; that 
is, an able prince had a simple father and a simpler 
son. Edward the Second had for his son Edwanl 
the Third, a man of extraordinary vigour, who 
was rivalled by his son Edward the Uack prince. 
To. these two princes cf successive ability f<^owed 
Bichaid the Second, a person of the meanest mind, 
ki fibe manner Henry the Sixth succeeded Henry 
the Fiftb. From this it wooU seem, that the £i^ 
iIki^s capacity is no assurance of the son^i* M to 
rile morals of these kings, tiiey genemlly speaking; 
appsoached each other in the sum of their impep- 
fcctioiis ; and if the Uack Prince shone an extras- 
ordhiary instance of bravery and moderation, it 
must be remembered, be was no Idng*, and that his 
distinguishing merit was the consequence of a pe^ 
culiar education at a peculiar time, which is seldom 
tile fortune of the heir apparent of the crowiir 
. Yet shall the chief office of the stale be htndU 
tary. : diat which requires incomparably the greatest 
talents, assiduity, and acquisidons shall be held .by 
ji title, which would not of itself authorize any 
man.to perform the. lowest mechanical ofice in a 
corporate town. This man is to be king; because 
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his father was king* But we may be told perhaps^ 
tltekii^» though 24>parently chief magistiate, and 
executive officer, and so , fcuthy does little hidnself ; 
should be therefore possess a weak mind, and little 
knowledge, it is of little consequence. Then we 
are to understand, that the office of king is uoim- 
portant. The reason assigned is, the king executes 
all things by his ministers, and is advised by bis 
council. But how are those ministers and councils 
to be chosen ? It has always been considered, that 
the ablest princes have shown their greatest sagadty 
in the chdceof their ministers. Should an iocom^ 
petent lung, therefore, have good ministers, it must 
be fomiitottsly* Suf^KSse that by accident able mi- 
nisters and a wise council were appointed to assist 
the king. If the king be incompetent, how is be 
to prefer the best advice ? or rather, why sbookl he 
not choose the worst ? What says sir Walter Rar 
l^h in his Cabinet Coundl' ? '* If be, who is to 
take counsel, be not of discretion, then will he rei* 
fuse all good ad%ice offeted, and rather incline to thai 
which his own fimcy afiecteth, because the want of 
judgment draweth him to take pleasure in vain 
things^*' I $ay^ and all history supports my affir- 

* Read in Pallas's Tivvels^ vol. 1, p. 2^7, the n^otiatlodi 
of tbe Ronian government, to obtain a diamond for the em- 
peror from ■ vagrant jewelier. Bat whether it is the son. o^ 
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xnation, that advice to the unwise is generally use- 
less ; and to certain haughty masters the best ad<« 
yice often induces their perverse tempers to brave 
all considerations. Hence the goodness of the go- 
vernment resolves itself into the capacity and virtue 
of him, who is at the head of the administration ; 
and if he be an hereditary king, it is improbable, that 
he will be qualified to choose wise ministers, pr^ sup- 
posing them chosen, to follow thur instructions. 

To appoint kings by inheritance seems to me 
much more absurd than the custom, of the Ethio- 
pians', who elected their king for the beauty of 
his person, because beauty is pleasing to the eye : 
and much better was the practice of the Alitemii% 
who, while they honoured all others according to 
justice, preferred the swiftest for their kings. S\^ift- 
ness is a personal excellence, but to be bom of this 

the 8ea» or tb€ moon of the mouotain, fs left in mclanchol/ 
suspense. 

^ Aristotle^ De Repub. lib. 4, c. 4, 5. Diod. Sicalus sajs, 
that they choose tlie bes( -made person for their king. Lib. 3,' 
It seems, that Saul was chosen for bis height. It is smd be wa$ 
"higher than any of the people by tlie shoulders upward. 
And Samuel said to all the people. See ye him whom the Lord 
hath chosen, that there is none like him among all the people. 
And all the people shouted and said, God save the king!" I Sa- 
muel, c. 10. 

* Nicolas DamasocSDUs^ p< 560. Plato says, swifbess irinost 
.necessary to war. De Legib. Jjb, 8, . p* flOS, 
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or Adt TtMk confers nothing* Instead of cboosni^ 
kings by heirship, it would be more prudent to elect 
tbem by the neighing of a horse, as once the com- 
petitors of the Peraan monarchy decided their pre* 
tenons' ; or after the manner in which according to 
Hmway* the Lesgee Tartars appoint their kings ; a 
priest throws a bail among the candidates, and he 
at whom it stops is elevated to the throne. This to 
be sure is accident ; yet is this election by chance 
much better than a determination by descent, for 
this. at least prevents the imperfections of the hu- 
man mind from being created or increased by a 
courtly education — And what vice does not the edu- 
cation in a court increase or create ? For it is not 
merely that the son will not probably inherit hi$^ 
lather's talents^ as, according to Vaughan's* adage, 
^ Imperfecdon is an easy mheritance, but virtue 
finds few heirs ;** but there is every reason to be- 
lieve, that the person who succeeds by descent wilt 
be much inferior to the king his father, who was 
elected to the throne, were they even equally en-^ 
dewed by nature. They had a difierent educatiMi, 
and diflFerent manners. One, being the child of a 
ddzen, was reared with his fdlow-ddzens, he heard 
truth, he measured bis strength with others, and 

* Heindotas, lib. 3. c. M. * Ttti^ wdU I, pvadS. 

* On lbs NatoTB of MMi, p^ a. 
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tiieoce learned to estimate his dwn capacity. Not 
eo the king's son : he, says Plato', is necessarily 
comijpied. Thus hereditary monarchy is so consti- 
tatad, diac it must decline sometimes gradually^ 
but generdly it £dis headlong ; as according to Xe- 
nophon's* account of the Persian monarchy on the 
death olF Cyrus : ^ Then all things became dison> 
gani^) and, in short, truth, justice, bravery, vftftt 
displaced by a universal debauchery of manners^** 
Let every atteoti^m* be paid to the king*s sons; 



* De Legib. lib. 5, p. 502. 

*Hist Gnec. lib. 8, p. 239. Opera. 

' It If fiid, that in India the betrs to the crown are brought 
«p wilhoot particular attention^ in order to coonteraec any in- 
tolance they might otherwise adopt : ApollQDias Tyaneas, his 
Life^ lib. 3« c. g : And what virtue did those kings exhibit in 
consequcDce ) It is also said, that the Spartan kings were edu« 
cated with still greater exactness than private persons. Yei 
Plutarch affirms the contrary^ and that Agesilans is panicnlarly 
to be lanarked b€ having adopted fieely the most rigorous 
discipline in his youth. Agesilans. Besides, we ar6 told bry 
Herodotus, lib. 7» c- 3^ that it was not the first-born of the 
king who succeeded to the crown, but a younger son, if born 
sfter hfsfither had attained the royaky. Socrates gives also a 
w ondrou s account of the cariosity used in educating the Persian 
princsa. First Alctbiades,p. 441. Tet hear Halo hs bis third 
book'of Laws, p. 115. He them says, that the sons of Cyms 
were corrupted by their education i that tbay ^i^OQjd haar no- 
thing bat tbeic own praise i and that the sute was rained. 
Flato adds, tb(( poUio afinpi were isstoied by Oarins^ who 

TOL. a* o 
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they want that equality of fortune, which can alone 
preserve them from pride and vanity. Flattery^ 
which according to the Hebrew apologue was th^ 
/ir$t vice that appeared on Earth, so seductive as to 
beguile innocence from God himself^ and ^\ bring 
death mto the world and all our wo," shall pomoa 
the royal ofl&pring: it shall be infused with the 
luiffie's milk into the royal infant. It is not merely a 
poor poet, as Johnson', reflects on Dry den, who 
shall address a prince o{ Wales at his birth with ex- 
orbitant aduladon ; the rich men from the East and 
the West shall come and fall down before the puling 
babe predestined to royalty. When Henry the Sixth 
was only eight months dd, and lay in his mother's 
lap in the parliament chamber, the Speaker made a 
proposition, ^' in which among other things he 
said much of the providence of God, who had en- 
dowed the realm with the presence of so towardly a 
prince and sovereign governor V* 

The same devoted sycophancy shall be admini* 
stered to the boy. The verse of the poet Saadee% 

was not a king's^ son, nor wm be educated deBcfltdy. Ha 
thought, that men living in the same state should enjoy eqoalitj 
af laws, Src. P. 816. To him Xerxes snoceeded, who wai cdu- 
eatcd like Cambysea, the fon of Cyras, &c. 

■ Poets, vol. 1, p. 300. ^ 

* Banington's Ancieot Stat. p. 53, ftom Fabian's ChranidBi^ 

» Perisbu s Hist, of Dekkan, vol. 1, p. 7^ 

a . 



Which th^: lodiaps teach their cfaUdreni ^^ Should 
the prince at xi^n say it .is 4iightj^ declare that yoa 
b^otd the a&Qon and stars:" is ^he chief canon of 
all those, .\vha attend the heir apparent* What can 
such a victim; to a bad. government learn? Large 
patrimonial fliheritaaces prevent a habit of industry^ 
and a disposidon to be improved. What then must 
be the state of the royal boy ? King James freely 
adnuts, that a king*s knowledge must be trivial : in 
youth pleasure^ in manhgod business^ obstruct his 
learning. Every thing will prevent it* The reign*^ 
ing king, the father, will prevent his 9on*s improve- 
ment; for, says Raleigh', '^ it hath long been ob^ 
served, that he shall be ever suspected of the prince 
in possession, whom men account worthy to be 
prince in reversion." Perhaps the mother will pre* 
vent the son's improvement^ as Agrippina% whcr 
turned Nero*s attention from philosophy, observing| 
that it was unsuitable to imperial power. Should 
lather and mother be indifferent, many will ndt^ 
many will solicit the royal youth's attention by act-» 
uig the lowest and most criminal parts to gratify his 
vanity^ Perhaps some sycophant i^ill triumph oter 
all tiis coihpetitors for the possession of the weak 
youth ; perhaps a corresponding weakness of un« 

• ■ 

* Cabine;^ Council, p. 132. 

^ S^ a pbilosophid euin (N'eroDem) m^ter avertit, mooeoB 
ftnperaturo coDtnriam esse. Suetonius> lib. 6, c. 52. 

o 2 
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nnderetanding will secure his tenure ; perhaps fifom 
being the fztvourite, he may become the king's mini- 
ster ; and perhaps he will continue in office, till the 
nation can no longer endure the mismanagement of 
the royal parasite. The EiigUsh haire witnessed such 
events : the English hare fielt them* The story of 
their degradation to a Macsycophant' is not entirely 
forgotten. 

This flattery, this cardinal vice of royalty, would 
of itsdf counteract and destroy all the good quafi* 
ties of any man, though endowed in the prodigality 
of nature. Truth* kings and their heirs sddom 
hear ; in private, it would be unpoHte and boorish ; 
in public, it would be disloyal, rebellious, trea* 
sonable. A law was passed at the instigation of 
Charles the Second ', making it penal to affirm, that 
he was a papist, which he certainly was ; and at a 
time when in his intercourse with Lewis he pre- 
tended to be a bigoted papist, which he certainly 
was not If a person be never to hear the truth ; 
if the law say, You shall not declare what is noto* 

' There is a veiy terrible note in Janius^ voL l, tetter 35. 

*DId Junius imitate a passage to a great personage from Plu- 
tarch's Lucullus } That general sent Appius to Hgranes. On 
this interview, says Plutarch, Tigranes for the first time heaid 
truth during the space of twenty*five years ;-*for so long be 
bad been a king. 

«Foi*sHistoiy,p.23. 
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lioufiy you shall not utter your grievances ; on the 
contrary, as under the triumviri' of old, and Bona^ 
parte now^ the people shall be forced publicly to re« 
jcMce under pains and penalues ; if finally it be said. 
This man is irresponsible, can do no wrong, thinly 
no wroi^g ; what must be the consequence ? If le« 
g^ly and colloquially this king and this king's son 
must be praised superladvely at all events, how is 
either to distinguish between good and evil ? Or 
should he have attained a faint apprehension of 
their difference, what inducement has he to oounc 
teract his passions, when, so far from being repro-. 
bated for his vices, an eulogium even waits pn bi^ 
name i Were a prince endowed with vast xev^Ques 
by the nation ; did he gamble in all Ways in which 
money and reputation could be lost i had be eve^ 
exhausted the complaisance of legislators ^ad minit 
sters, who seem to use the exchequer of the stat^ 
accordmg to the text, *' Ask and. it shall be given 
you;** had he beggared himself, and would h^ 
beggar the nation by everlasting waste and repeated 
mendicity ; had he ruined his health by extreme in^ 
temperance ; were he at once mean and profuse, pro- 
digal and rapacious ; had he disgraced the marriage 
bed of citizens and nobles, and dishonoured his own, 
widowbg his consort, a stranger in a foreign land ; 

' XiphiliOj p. 39* 
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m 

were there sacb a prince, rhyming imps would invoke 
him as the paragon of nature, prose writers would offer 
incense to his virtues, and a parasite might arise, 
who would call him, in his flagitious zeal for monar- 
chy, *^ The pride of the Englnh nation.*' 

How can any one reared to a throne be taught 
self-knowledge^ or a knowledge of propriety, when 
in every stage of his being all his acts are received 
with the most fulsome compliments i Paul 6f Russia 
goes mad, he sends troops into Italy, and a grave 
English senator calls him the magnanimous I^uL 
His son acts the part of an idiot, and who so heroi- 
cal as Alexander' ? Thus, abroad and at home, 
in every step of the royal progress from infancy, 
through youth, in manhood, whether expecting 
the throne, or possessing it, whether immature or 
superannuated in it*s abuse, stijl shall the king be 
egregiously flattered j-'-still as he advances in years 
shall flattery increase the dose, as the habitual ^ 
drunkard Alls higher the intoxicating draught as his 
sensation becomes impaired. Then perhaps may be 
seen a king, who is just not so much a driveller a3. 

• 

• 1 1 bare flefvi it qaoted, and reqjuoted, that the empenr of 
Kuiia, op ieeifig a frowned person tecpven^, &c.^ exclaimed : 
" Good God ! this is the brightest day of my life." Of course 
we are told of tlie oponarch's seosibility. Just at that time^ per* 
Imps, Swedes and Russians were murdering each other by thou* 
tands for his royal pleasure. • 
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ndtid be fed by a cfuFsej and just not so mad as not 
to be consigned to Bedkm, nay even a driveller 
:uid a fainatic» honoured, as Homer says of his 
assassinating heroes, among, his people as a God. 

In opposition to hereditary kings, Milton said, 
diat a popular government was more frugal, »id 
that the trappings of a monarchy would set up an 
ordinary commonwealth. This Johnson calls '* shal- 
low pdicy, as it supposes money the supreme good/* 
Thus is Milton dispatched, for a short hearing suits 
a bad cause. Johnson assumes, that the expense 
of monarchy was it's only evil in Milton*s apprehen- 
sion ; though he mentioned it merely as a grievance 
m itself, alone sufficient to condemn monarchy* 
Hear Johnson further on this point : *^ The expense 
of a court is only a particular kind of traffic, by 
which money is circulated without any national im-* 
poyerishment." How receiving money raised^ by 
taxation and expending it on the retinue and pagean- 
try of a court can be called a kind of traffic, is new 
to the commercial world. That Johnson should ut- 
ter such rare nonsense, for Johnson doted on kings 
and the church, and loved and gloried in his dotage, 
is not surpridng ; but we should not expect similar 
semiments from Bentham*. "-The money of the 
dvil list," says this writer, "paid to the king, 

' Trait^ de Legislation^ &c.^ torn. 3, p. 6^, 70. 
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Aough exorbitant to vulgar calciilators, is, ii) apoI|« 
tician's ideas, a measure to ensure thjs general hs^ 
piaess/' Then be reproves the parsiqaoory pf the 
parliament^ which, he says* ^lduoed Chaurles the 
Second to sell himself to Lewis the Fourteenth^ 
who supplied his prodigality. Charles Fte, in 
hit History^, however, having noticed, that some 
historians have reflected on the parsimony of the 
parliament to the longs of the heu^e of Stuart, xe^ 
inarks, that the grants of the nation were intended 
only to render them independent of thdr people, 
and less burdensome to Lewis. How does it hap* 
pen, that we hear so much to excuse Charles from 
being the wretch he was, but nodiing to exculpate 
John, who sent three baronets secretly to the Turk*, 
wkh an offer to embrace his religion, and make his 
kingdom tributary to him ? — Subjection to a foreign 
power was designed by one, and executed by the 
other. Let me add, that what was esteaned a glo- 
rious struggle for liberty when the barons armed 
against John^ and conquered at Runimede, is, with 
respect to Charles the Firsts called a rebellion; 

'P. 83. Why not also olj, that the Tilkny amalenanred 
by the duke of York in fivour of Mrs. Ckrke is to be exouaedy 
by affirmiog, that the nation did not allow him money enough 
for keeping his nustresses ? 

•Coke, Fourth Institute, 13. 

fMacdiarmid has shown still more evidently the viDany 
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tbe consequence of the former w^s Magna Charta, 
of the latter the Restoration, whkh Fos;:', on whose 
pages \t is delightful to dwell, caUs ^* usually the 
^o6t dangerous and worst of all retolutiona." Beiw 
tbam preoe^ to say, '' By the alliance of power 
with riches, which increase the ^lendour of th^ 
throne, the authority of tbe monarch is increased, 
and that under this view royal pomp may he corn* 
pared to those ornaments of architecture, which at 
the same time support and connect the edifice/* 
This is fo |dbce architraves on Burke's Corinthian 
capitals. Why does not Bentham, who fiiids a dvil 
list of a miUioil, because it furnishes out the pomp 
of royalty, beneficial to the royal power, ad4 to the 
dignity of the royal personage a hat and feathers ? 
For it was as much an established custom, that a 
theatrical hero of the old school should have his 
head thiis surmounted^ as that a mad princess 
should appear in wtute satin. Why not make the 
dignified pall-bearers of this pageant, instead of 
wearing stars and garters, have their face and per- 
son tattooed, as was the distinguishing mark of no- 



of Cbarkf the Fiftl. His settled pgrpose was arbitrvjiMwvr* 
He required Weotwortfa, to adopt all the odium of his mea- 
Bsres, and to attribute whatever was conciliatk^ to hiaudf. 
This, which is proved fay his own words, dinplays the ooean- 
pusm and d^ravitjr of the nsailyr. 
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biiity in Thrace \ in Formosa*, and among the \tk^ 
dians ? This would have' a fine effect ; but if such 
were unsuitable to our Northern climate, rather let 
the practice of the Chinese direct the costume of 
the nobility. Whenever a mandarin calls forth the 
admiration of the people for his government, *^ they 
cause a garment to be made of small squares of sa- 
tin of various colours, and on his birthday they 
carry it mth great ceremony and musical instru- 
ments to his house. By this, which they call a gar- 
ment of all nations', they signify, that he is worthy 

* Herodotus, lib. 5, c. ^. 

* Da Halde*! Hiftory, vol. 1, p. 178* Tliis is only permitted 
to the moit considerable nien« but all are allowed to Uackeu 
tbeir teethj and wear earrings. 

* Da Halde« vol. 1, p. 180. This may be thought to be said 
in ridicule : yet was not the sacred robe of Isis of all colours, 
to denote the ani ersality of the infloense of the goddess \ 
QeopaHa vore this robe, when she became a gqddess. Plu* 
tarch, Antonius. Hiere is another authority for it. ** And 
she (Taipar) had a garment of divers colours upon her, for 
with such robes were the king's daughters, that were virgins, 
apparelled.*' Second Samuel, c. 13.— Solon ^eems not to have 
relished these omamenti of royalty. Being asked, whether he 
ever saw so fine a sight as CroBsos on his throne, he answered i 
<' Yes, many : 1 have seen peacocks and turkeys.** Dtog. 
Laert. p. 34, and all die parade of royalty, tiarv, crowns, mili* 
tary pomp, to.— the ornaments ttf tyranny, xsu f^cydty /3«* 
o-iAf a I'ftifiv f y Uunrw napof tt not rpntr^tf xsci «X«^«;{af 
fto^ivofYvrrgt. De Repab. lib. 8^ p. 717. 
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to rule all nations.** Would not this be an im*- 
provement on the red riband, and the blue riband, 
ond the cross, and the crosier ? for thts the sashes of 
the child in the nursery would be exchanged for the 
dress of Harlequin on the stage. Or shotild this not 
agree with the notipns of the imperial machinists, 
and of the dressers of royalty, why not order thesd 
Corinthian capitals to have their faces painted, and 
to ^-alk in the procession of royalty in buddned 
^hoes, that they might be more admired by the peo« 
ple ? If a precedent b^ wanting, it is ready without 
turning to the herald*8 legend, ^^enophon says it . 
Vf2s ike practice of Cyrus. Why not have the royal 
pageant himself adorned with floating tresses not, has 
own, and an artificial cdmplezion ? Helxogab^i^ 
is an example for the practice. 
. Milton was so iar from entering into the evils of 
monarchy, diat he merely glanced at a particular 
vice of it, it's enormous expense. If the favourers 
q{ royalty think, that such gewgaws, which cost I 
know not what enprmous revenues, are necessary to 
the^ office of a king, I say^ that they declare against 
it; and when they intimate, that, to preserve it^ 
consequence, it must be arrayed like a posturemaster 
in a booth to delude the multitude, they expose it 
to derision. And when others call that revenue 
wrung by taxes from the industry of the people a 
jund of traffic, it shows, that the vice of it's na- 
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tuie not only easryates, but deranges the human 
mind. I know nothing comparable to this observe 
tion of Johnson's traffic, not even those ezactions^ 
which m ancient times were catted benevolence^ ; of 
which it IS said in the first statuteof Richard the 
Third's reign', that £uniIieB have been absolutely 
mined by these pretended presents to the king. 

Had this capital inventicHiof Johnsoa appeared in 
the present day, the fame <tf the discovery woukl 
have been participated between the mioistry and the 
oown ; for die former have proved by their strib- 
biers, that conunerce is unimportant to a nation. 
How consoling is it to England in the preseqi stag- 
nation of her trade, as it must be in aU future con* 
tingendes of sieges and embaigoes, that die k inde* 
pendent of foreign commerce I She contains within 
herself, not by the coasting trade, not by inland na- 
vigation, not by barter in towns, but by increasing 
the revenue of the civil list, a ready and infinite 
means of traffic, suited to meet every deficiency. 
Add to this^— the pension list may be increased,-— 
useless places be added, — and the ten miUioos, 
which these countries pay annuaUy in tithe, and in 
rents and oblation to the estaUished clergy, may be 
doubled, to the great advancement of trade, the glory 
of God, and the hs^iness and prosperity of the 
realm. 

' Barrington*s Ancient Statatrt, p. 32S. 
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Milicm made only a casual obsenrado;! on the 
^ditkipe of montf diy ; tiad lie advanced a step 
iiirther, he t^oald have exposikl the consequences 
of dds VTaste, wluch is necessary to support a 
throne. It is in consequence of this, that it is a 
maxim of state in kingdoms^ that economy is not a 
voyal virtue. A few imteis and princes ' are ex- 
ceptions, but the generality of kings adopt Cali- 
gulaV opinion — that frugality does not become 
Csesar. Hence the immense revenue of the crown^ 
and thence the consequential waste, which inflicts a 
twofold injury on the nation. The salaries of evety 
person connected with the crown are comparatively 
as excessive as the king's. William Pitt, whose 
soul (I speak it ^th delight) was as free irom any 
sordid affecdons as any minister's that ever lived, had 
however annexed to the emoluments of chancellor 
of the exchequer, and of lord high treasurer, the 
sinecure of wardenship to the cinque ports ; and 
his present successor, but how unlike William 
Pitt ! has the chancellorship of the duchy of Lan- 

' Pingality it a rojral virtue in Japan. Thonberg's Travels, 
vol. 3^ p. 257* The reigning emperoTj when Du Halde wrote, 
was frngal. Vol. l, p. 276. Sultan Mahmood Shaw used ta 
say, '' that kings were only trustees of the divine riches i and 
ihitto expend nx>reon themselves than necessity reqniivd, was 
a breadi of trust.** Ferishta, vol. 1, p. 56, 

*Aut frugilioniinemesseoportere dictitans CBBsarem. Sor- 
tonlus, lib. 4, €• 49. 
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caster added to bis other appoiptiAe&ta . Thud ilbei 
loyalt]^, not only in it's prpper person, but. by Wb 
ministers, require vast revenues to sapport it. Tbitf 
is not all \ for every chsmge of ministry is witk re* 
gard to the national expense a change for the mrorsis^ 
as every .new adminbtration brings with it a vonai* 
dous tribe, who ate to be |>aid ^ >htle the membem 
of the last rejected ministry are to. be pensioned, ta 
moderate their resentments, and as an indirect, id* 
vance of the triumphant party to themselves, by 
Vhich they claim from their successors the like 
univalent. Thus does monarchy, waste directly and 
indirectly the substance of the people. Hence the 
same circumstances, which induce them to accumu* 
late offices; pensions, and salaries, on themselves^ 
on thdr friends, and on their enemies, induce them 
to seize the public money, and to embezzle or abuse 
it u> the advantage of themselves and their dependants* 
Thus the money extorted from the people in a great 
measure disappears among those who collect' and 
feceiveit — ^that is^ among the ministry and their 
agents. 

This cannot be otherwise in a state, where eco- 
nomy is not respected but despised by it's princes^ 

* Tt iff faid in Lord Kelson's Life^ that the large estates of tjie 
JesoitSj which were forf«;ited to the crown^ did not pay the 
sxpense of their noanageroent j and that nothing was erer de« 
msd fiom them by the king. 
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Guicdardini', speaking of Ferdinand, rema]:k3» that 
kings who are rapacious, but prodigal, are more ad- 
mired than, those who are frugal and honest. This 
pernicious flattery, and example, is imitated by the 
courtiers^ and by the people; who, king James^ 
says« *' are naturally inclined to counterfeit like apes 
their prince's manners." Then shall we find men 
praised for promoting new dresses, new equipages, 
and so on, which is called encouraging industry and 
manufactures ; that is, for promoting extravagance, 
and' vanity, and debt, and ruin. '^Private vices 
are public benefits^" said oiie, who had few fol- 
lowers ; but these men say, Private and public vices 
arie public and private benefits. So infectious are 
the revenues, the luxury, and the extravagance of 
royalty, that courtiers and nobles, notwithstanding 
their immense salaries, are, like the king their master^ 
deeply in debt. Scarcely any one^ who pretends to 
gentility, does not exceed his income; and the 
most noble, because the nearest the throne, is most 
oppressed with debts. The extravagance of royalty 
connnumcates itself to every rank of society, to 

* Storia, lib. 12, year idlO. 

* B. DoroD> p. 24. To the instances I have mentioned I add 
the fbllowiog : Any defects of the king his friends inflict on 
themselves, sajs Diod.,Sicul. lib. 3» speaking of the Ethiopians: 
£bc they would think it shamefyl to walk straight after a hailing 
king. 
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every order of thestate^ 6ven to Trip' the footman, 
who raises money by way of annuity. 

I therefore repeat^ that ail hereditary executirtf 
power is not to be chosen*; and in this I merely co^ 
incide with those, who have sketched forms of na^ 
tional government. The only possible advantage^ 
that an hereditary can have over an elective magis- 
tracy, is, that the succession may happen with. 
greater tranquillity. Biit is this to counterbalance 
all it's other evils, which but to enumerate would 
be tedious ? And why is it presumed, that the elec- 
tion of a chief magistrate must by necessity cause 
dangerous commotions, or indeed any disturbance ^ 
Is not this to assume, that men are incapable of 
being prudent, and that ignorance^ frowardness^ 
perveraty, passion, and corruption are so radical in 
human nature, that it is incapable either of correc-^ 
don or reform ? — ^which is an extravagant paradox, 
a gross libel, an evident falsehood. - I have men*^ 
tioned nations, where the chief magistrate was and is 
elective ; and though the states which enjoy - this- 
enufient advantage, manifest great defects in their 

^Schoolfbr Scandal. 

* It is fo miserable a government, thai it is well for the peq>le, 
perhaps, that thero are few good. " I had almost said,' that it is 
piovideotial for the liberties of a free couitiy, that there 
ahoold not be a long socoession of gjceat aad aUe priaoos^** 
BHTiflglQB's Anc StetBtes, p. 260. 

2 
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constitutional laws, their magistrates succeed to their 
office without disturbande or inconvenience. Hat^e 
we not proved, that the electors^ that the m'enlbert 
of the, representative assembly^ and of the senatCf 
should be elected ? And does it not follow by an ]h« 
evitabte consequence^ that a less cautious atad ihtel> 
ligent) process than that adopted to apploint tike svfc^ 
ordinate agents of government, should not be 
Adopted to appoint the principal I 

AN EI.ECTIVE EXECUTIVE MAOISTItATE PRE- 

f'ERRED. 

In preferrii^ an elective to an hereditary admint^ 
Stration of the state, we only confoitfi to the anciest 
practices of mankidd — to the lost privileges of sa* 
ciety. That chief magistrates were originally dec^ 
tive, we do not want the support of MachiavePs' 
authority to eatabltshi I have evinced this in my 
inquiry concerning the origin of civil government in 
the pfecediftg volume. Indeed we find, that in all 
states, at which history condescends to rehearse th^ 
beginning, the chief was elected, Romulus* was 
elected, and so were all the latter kings of Eurdpe. 
Th^ kingdom of Mexico vras hiled by at» elective' 
prince ', ai were many othei^ statesin the Ne^ World*; 



H, lib. I, D. 2. * Dioft. Halfeflr. Kb; %, ^- 4^- 

» Heriot*8 Tnivds, p. 397- ^ Ibid. p. 5$U 
voix- II. 3K 
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" aii sMiie accounts we have concerning Egypt* and 
v^nina. Fohi*, the first Chinese emperor, was elected; 
anJ it is of material consideration, that in this ex- 
traordinary government, the numerous dynasties^ of 
which exceed the king's reigns in most monarchies 
of the longest continuance, the emperor is still 
elected ; and that the election, though made by the 
reigning emperor, is directed by popular vu-tue. Lord 
Macartney* observes, "that the abilities of four 
succesdve emperors, reigning for one hundred and 
six'ty years, would seem inexplicable, if we did not 
remember 1 fundamental principle of the state — that 
the appointment of a successor is vested in the em- 
peror, who, without regard to primogeniture, with- 
out the fondness of a parent, without the partiality 
of a friend, acts on this occasion as the parent of 
the state ; and he selects that person of his familyy 
whom he judges most worthy to succeed him." 

> Diod. Sirulus, lib. J , saysj *' In Fgypt the crown did oot 
pass to the descendants of the late kings, but to those whose aC' 
tlons distinguished them." • Du Halde, vol. 1, p. 2dQ. 

• Du HaUle, vol. 2, p. 1, says, there were iwenty-two dy- 
nasties. Platarch, that there were fourteen kings to Agis ton 
of Archidamus. Lycnigus. 

* Post. Works, vol. 2, p. 446. The change from elective to 
hereditary authority was gradual. Connor, Hist, of Pbland, 
vol. 2, p. 14, sa>s, that in Poland the monarchy was in efiect 
both hereditary and elective, for from the idxth to the seven- 
teenth century one of the Tcyid family wds chosen. 
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•A popular election was the mode by which the 
successors of Mahomet were appointed ■• By the 
same means the popes succeeded to St. Peter's 
chair*. The process was as follows: — On the death of 
the pope, the seven cardinal bishops recommended 
a successor to the college of cardinals, and their 
choice was ratified or rejected by the murmur or ap- 
plause of the people, 

The nomination of inferior magistrates was also 
elective. At Rome it was not Until the empire was 
absolutely established on the rums of the republic^ 
that the right to appoint the magistracy was trans- 
ferred from the people to the senate'; that is, to 
the prince. In England the heretoch, and afterward 
the sheriff, as I have noticed on another occasion, 
was elected by the people ; and this right the peo- 
ple enjoyed till the reign of Edward the Third. As 
I mentioned the popular election of the pope, I may 
add, that the clergy were originally elected by th^ 
people, and not by the bishops\ Nor was the 
bishop then called by the king to his office^ or by 
the pope, but men were elected to the episcopal 
chair throughout all Christendom promiscuously by 
the suffrage of clergy and laity*. But now all things 

> Gibbon^ toI. 9. p. 333. * Ibid. p. I96. 

' Tacitus, Annal. lib. 1, c. 15. 

* Paolo Sarpi de Benef. p 30. 

* Black$toiip*8 Comment voL 1, p. 377- 

P 8 
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are reversed ; the kie ^ 13 ^poiate4 by the apimal 
process of p^eneration, the bishop$. by the pope or 
king, and th^ clergy by the Ushpps- What go^ 
vemment and Gospel may nQt be. eiq>ectQd from 
such a ccmcatenation ? 

QUALIFICATIONS Of A CANDIDATE FOR TH^ 
EXECUT1V£.— -DURATION OF HIS OFFICE. 

With regard to the qualifications of a candidate 
(or tlie execuiire ma^lracy, I may obeerve, that 
at Rome and in pth^ commonwealths the exercise, 
of certain offices, and consequently a certain age, 
were necessary to enable any p^^on to accept such 
an appomtment. In Genoa the doge was to be 
fifty years of age* ; in America the president is to 
be thirty-five years old\ I should adopt a sort of 
middle course. Let the chief magistrate^ whom I 
^U administrator^ be fcHty years of age, and a 
senator. 

. Another question occurs^ For what length of 
time should the chief magistrate be cbooen ? At 
Eagusa he was elected every mpntb' : at Lucca 
every two mqnths, and he could, not be reelected 
for seven years* : at. Rome the consul was elected 
for one year : in America* the president is elected 

> KeyBler'n Travels, letter 38. • Article 2, ». X 

^ Montesqoica, L'Esprit des Loix» Uv, 2, c. 3. 
* Keysler'i TVareU^ leUa 41 . 
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for four years' : at Athens the archons were orif^i-* 
nalty elected for ten years : in Poland the king vi as 
dected for life. It seems obviov^;;, that the shortest 
periods of one or more months afibrd too quick a 
succession ; while the longest, or for life, is subject 
to iniinJte cWIs. A government enjoyed for life will 
soon become hereditary, as has been evinc'^d by all 
the European states, and among the latest by Hun- 
gary', where the government, by being conferred 
for life on individuals of the house uf Austria, be- 
came hereditary in that family. 

De Wirt' also remarks, and he had feeling ex- 
amples for the truth of his observation, that all 
commonwealths, which have constituted chief go** 
vemors for life, have been distracted with intestine 
commotions, and with foreign wars, and have soon 
sunk into monarchies. It is also observable, that, 
if the adtninistrator were for life, it would be diffi- 
cult to review his conduct : — but ott his return to a 
private toti<m, this coold be easily effected, and 
honour of distH:>nour be attached to his name with- 
out ttiole^iilg the govefnnient of the country. I 
shall add only andther reason, why the office should 
not be granted for life. Solomon saysi, '* A wise 
(^hild is better than an old and foolish kiilgf :" this 

• 

' Constit. Article 2, s. 1 . 
. *Townson*s Travels, p. 97 • 
• Trtle Interest of Holland, p. 2, c. 12. 
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18 the last state of royalty, it*s drivelling and decree 
pitiide. But if the chief magistrate were elected 
for life^ 'wea4nes8 ^nd dotage may attend him, as if 
he were appointed by inheritance : equally an old 

magistrate, who has been elected by the nation, as 

* 

well as a king who inherits the nation, may lose his 
intellects, and be overruled by his family, or his 
nurse, or his confessor. I think therefore it might 
be settled, that the chief magistrate should not con-* 
tinue in office longer than ten years ; and that, if 
he reached sixty years of age, though he had not 
served the office of administrator for ten years, 
he should resign it's responsibility and iatigues to 
some one probably more able to execute it*s func- 
tions. 

^ODE OF ELECTING THE ADMINISTRATOR. 

The best manner which I can imagine, for elect- 
ing the adminis»trator, is the following. First let 
me observe, that the mode of nominating this ma* 
gistrate at the commencement of the constitution 
must differ from the practice, which sbpulfl be 
adopted afterward on the same occasion^ when the 
laws had begun university to operate. At the be* 

m 

ginning let the senate choose two persons, either 
from themselves or the representative assembly, 
forty years old : let the representative assembly do 
the same: let the senate name one of the two 
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chosen by the representative assembly, and the repre- 
sentative assembly name one of the two chosen by 
the senate : and let the elder of the two be admini- 
strator, the other his assessor. — Thus I would ar- 
range the appointment of the chief magistracy at 
the origin of the government. I would have it con- 
tinued as follows : — Let all those senators, who have 
completed their fortieth' year, the day that the ad- 
ministrator or assessor has completed his term by age, 
or by the duratiotv of his official appointment, or by 
death, give in their names to the representative as- 
sembly. Let the representative assembly ballot for 
three persons : let the three who have a majority of 
votes be returned to the senate : let the senate (the 
tbree of their body named by the representative as- 
sembly on this occasion being excluded ) choose two 
of the three by ballot : then let the two chosen by 
the senate be transmitted to the ancients, — a coun- 
cil on which I shall hereafter- enlarge, — ^and let these 
by ballot choose ohe of the* two, who is to be the 
assessor of the administrator. For it is to be ob- 
served, that I mean the administrator should reach 
his office through this subordinate situation, aad 
that, the administrator dying, the assessor sboiikl 
of course become administrator of the nation. < 
By this the advocates for hereditary power are 
rendered destitute of every sophism to support their 
cause. The election to the chief pov/er is $q eiFected, 
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A^iJt in ^Gt it is a rever$ionary graiit. The asscasor 
Isolds tb^ s^B^ situation exactly a^ the ^ixiist amoog 
ihe Sritons, tke elding among the Wel^h, the heir 
appaxeni ip the existing mop^chy of England. }n 
jthis c(»$citution tfaerie are no minorities, no reg^ujes; 
which have bieen found so intolerable, that Charlep 
4ecreed the heir to th$ crown should be of age H 
loprteen^ though prior tq 1 37^ iiot less than twenr 
ty years completed the French king's majority. Nor 
^oes the constitution recognize a royal educatioii, 
idiich 13 fatal to minor kings, as it was to Henry tbe 
Thirds to Richard tbe Second^ to Henry the Sixth i 
«nd wbicb is most pernicious to all kings and princes. 
There is no predestination to empire, which inflames 
many bad passi<cH^, and generates the woist$ no 
interregBuais'; no disputed succe^ns attended 
^tb civil wars^ vhich for centuries desolate the 

? An tntcnegirain woi part at the rtgA constitution of Rome. 
TirquiH r^pioacbet Servius for act admitting it. Livios, lib. 1, 
c. 47' There were iptenegps at Rome in the consular consti- 
tntion, ^d thej officiated when there were no legal magistrates 
of chief aathority. They summoned tbe comiiia. Plutarch, 
MsroeHos. The Fenians, on the other hand, dreaded an in* 
tonrcgDom, at much as the Romans fivooied it. When the 
king wenf oo a milttaiy expedition, he was obliged lo aanB« 
bis successor. Herodotus, lib. 7, c 2. And in a later peiiod, 
when Hormisdas died, tfaejr had bis onbom child crowned, 
Agathias, Kb. 4, c 10. To sfich caprices and blunders do 
monarchies reduce mai^M- 
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landj and which Bke vGdcavoost after years of ap* 
pareat exdncdon, bivsl fortb vath increased vio- 
lence, Npir does this . constitution admit of boya 
being raised to empire, or dastards continued ia 
it's exercise* On the contrary the administrator 
piust be forty years of age, and cannot exceed the 
iige of stxty. He has in effect been nominated by 
the people, a^ the senate is recruited by the most po- 
pular and experienced members of the representa- 
tive assembly. He is also attthorized by the senate, 
^d coufirmed by the council of ancients in his ap- 
pointRient to his great office. His education has 
be«n popular, hjs reputation excellent^^ his know- 
ledge considerable, and his talents exercised. Should 
^oy doubt arjse concerning his election, which is 
4i^wlt to i(Qagine, the right can be investigated at 
leisure, for this cannot retard, or precipitate, or de- 
range the government or the legislature*. The legis- 
lature is in full force, and the question to be decided 
is not who shall be administrator, but who shall 
succeed him who a^ present administers the govern* 
jxient of the nation. 

' At GfiDjoa, vheo tbe ekctioQ of th# d<^ was 4i^pnt64« 
the eldest senator duriog an adjournoieat officiated as doge. 
Keysler*s Travels, letter 38. Thus a person was appointed to 
the nMgifttrBcy for tbr ^asoc bcin^, who was not cbo*ep, and 
the Auctions of t)>e stat^ wm^ in SMQe wmitm juisp^nded. 
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WHAT AUTHORITY THE EXECUTIVE SHOULD 

NOT POSSESS. 

Let us next consider what authority the admini* 
Strator should not possess. Baxter ' has observed, 
"how to restrain the prince from tyranny, without 
restraining him from necessary government, has yet 
been undiscovered, or the discovery unpractised/* 
The great objects in framing a constitution are, to 
give competent power to all the superintending au- 
thorities, and at the same time to preserve the people 
from licentiousness, the senate from oligarchy, and 
the executive from despotism. Of the two former 
I have already spoken ; the latter I now proceed to 
discuss. 

Plato* says, that all government is for the benefit 
of tlie governed. This sentiment he attributes even 
to Thrasymachus, a friend to power at the expense 
of justice. Puffendorf' however affirms the con- 
trary : and he adduces the situation of masters and 
servants, to authorize his objection. But what is 
dom^'Stic dependence to civil government ? This is 
a capiious remark. Yet is Plato's observation right 
only under certain qualifications : it must be under- 
Stood comparatively, that all government should be 
for the benefit of the governed, as the governors 

■ Aphorisms, p 202. • De I^gib. lib 4, p. 345, Opera. 
' Law of Nature and Nations^ l!b. 7, c. 6, s. 6. 
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prescripdon does not opefate agamst his interesn 
The law of prescription is for the peace and security 
of society ; and yet the king, who is the great peace** 
officer of state, has permission in what regard^ 
himself to contravene this salutary purpose. Nor 
should he have preaudience in a court of justice. 
Andently in France the cause of widows was deter*- 
nmed before. the king's*^ and in Peru their lands 
had privileges, which the king's territories did not 
enjoy\ A state pretending to liberty should not act 
less reasonably in this respect than a despotic mo^ 
narchy. Frederic in his Code declares, that he pre- 
tends to no prerogadve in the process of law^ or in 
it's decisions'. 

Tiie administrator should not be high priest; 
(hough PhiloJudaeus^ says, that Moses was a king, 
a legislator, a priest, and a prophet, and that he 
who wants any of these four offices may be esteemed 
a lame ruler. Nor is my opinion weakened, though 
James the First* says, '' a king is not mer^ laicus^ 
as both the. papists and anabaptists would have him 
to be, which errour also the puriuns incline to 

* Mezeray, Hi^t. p. 117, E. verBioo. 
' Ddla Vega, Comment. Reg. lib. 4, c. 7- 
' Code Fr6derique^ partie 1, tit. 2, s. 26* 
- * De Pri^. et Pan. p. 919. Quoted by Pufiendcaf, lib. 7, 
c. 4, s. 11. 
f B. Doroo^p. 110. 
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orer fliattcr : for it is easier to suppose, that a prayer 
shonid transmute flour and water into flesh and 
blood, than that any man's fiat should make the 
base noble, or the dishonoured honotfrable. 

He should not nominate the judges. How ignonmt 
must that man be of human nature, who knows 
not, that he, who is obliged to another for his situa- 
tion, will be biassed in his favour ! A judge nomi« 
n-.f'^d by the king, or the administrator, may decide 
wiih the utmost conbcientiousness between man and 
man ; but if the prosecution be on the king's part, 
or where the king's pretensions are concerned, wffl 
n(^t the rectitude of the judge's decision be in dan- 
ger ? The vices and virtues of mankind in Juce such 
a suspicion. In Egypt*, \* here the judges were ap- 
po nted by the king, they were sworn not to obey 
the king, if he requested them to pass an unjust 
sentence : and I find by the eighteeirth of Edward 
the Third*, that judges were obliged to swear, that 
ti. y would not regard any letter or message from 
the king cbuceming any point depending before 
them. This showi the consciousness of that evil, 
which I have specified, and the impotence of the 
legislature to correct the vice inherent in their nomi* 
Mtion. 

* Plntarch. Apoph. t. 2, p. 172, Moral 

* Bani igton'fi Aacient Statutes^ p. 205. The same is in tbe 
Scotch code* 



• Thd adininistratof should nor preside in any court 
of justice. This was Jrequentty done in die early 
period of the English' and French^ inoaarchie9^ 
The principal court was indeed held in the king's 
palace, as it is at present at Algier8^ k is also prp* 
bable, that the kings of Rome. heard and deter^ 
ODined causes ; as did the consuls, until the eeta<» 
blishment of the prsstorship in d86« It was gne of 
the most capital improvements in government,, to 
divide the judicial from the execudve ; but it should 
be wholly separated both from it and from the \^ 
gislature of the state* So far from judging in per* 
son, the administrator should not sic even as a spec^ 
tacor in the couns of judicature. It is said, that 
Edward the Fourth % in the second year of his 
zeigD, sat three days together in the court of king's 
bench, in order to understand the law ; but what 
advance any man could make in a three days attend- 
aoce on a court of law is unnecessary to inquire. 
It might be supposed, that the king had other rea^ 

' Henry's History of England, b. 2, c. 3, s 2. 

*Mexenj, year 628. Montesquieu, L*£sprit des Loix, 
liv. 11, C.6. 

^ Shaw*8 Travels, p. 253. '* Judges and officers sfaalt thou 
snake thee in all thy gates, winch the Lord thy God giveth tliee 
thiooghimt'tbe tribes.'* Deut. c. )6. One of the chie£ pur« 
poaei of a king among the Jews was to judf^ them, and the 
«lher to go out to war before them. I 9aronel» c. 8, var^ TUX 

* Truasel*8 Continuation of Daniel's Uiacoiy) p, lS4v 
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* tons for this conduct James th^ First, of pedan^ 
tic memorr, want^ to sit and judge in th^ same 
court; which Coke bravely resisted ^ Whether 
James wished to display his learning, or whether he 
had designs against freedom, 1 do not determine ; 
but Tacitus remarks on the conduct of Tiberius*, 
who was accustomed to assist at the administration 
of the laws, *^ while be sought truth, liberty was 
impaired." 

The administrator should not have power to par* 
don convicted criminals. The Persian kings could 
not remit the penalties adjudged for capital crimes, 
and by the Fuero Real de Espanna^ a traitor or 
murderer likewise could not be pardoned by the 
king'. It is a power wholly foreign to his jurisdic- 
tion : it is his business to execute, not to defeat ihe 
sentence of the law. 

Nor should the property of the state, or of the 
administrator, should it be so denominated^ have 
any pecuUar privileges. It is a maxim in the English 
Iaw« that no time occurs to the king* : that is, that 

* Banington's Andent Statutes, p. 22^. 
• • Aimal. lib. c 78* 

* Earringtoo*- Anc. Stat. p. 178* 

* There aie some exceptions to this. Peake, Law of Evi. 
dsDce, p. 14, sa^, though a rectorj bad belonged to the king» 
long and undisturbed' possessioa will induce a presoDiptioD^ 
that a grant was made. 

8 
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prescripdoii does not opefate against his interesn 
The law of prescription is for the peace and security 
of society ; and yet the king, who is the great peace* 
officer of state, has permission in what regards 
himself to contravene this salutary purpose. Nor 
should he have preaudience in a court of justice. 
Andently in France the cause of widows was deter- 
mmed before tfaekmg's*; and in Peru their lands 
had privileges, which the king's territories £d not 
eiijoy\ A state pretending to liberty should not act 
less reasonably in this respect than a despotic mo^ 
narchy. Frederic in his Code declares, that he pre- 
tends to no prerogative in the process of law^ or in 
it's decisions'. 

The administrator should not be high priest; 
(hough PhiloJudasus'* says, that Moses wasaking^ 
a legislator, a priest, and a prophet, and that he 
who wants any of these four offices may be esteemed 
a lame ruler. Nor is my opinion weakened, though 
James the First* says, '' a king is not mer^ laicus^ 
as both the papists and anabaptists would have him 
to be, which errour also the puriuns incline to 

* Mezeray, Hi^t. p. \Vf, E. venioa. 

' Ddla Vega, Cocnment. Reg. lib. 4, c. 7* 

* Code Pr6deriqoe, partie 1, tit. 2, s. 26. 

* ^ De Trmai. et Pan. p. 919. Quoted by Pofieiidcaf, lib. J^ 
c. 4, 1. 11. 
f B. Doroo, p. 110. 
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• 

ov«r-far-e.'* Neither would I permit him to noa^ 
Qace the chief priests. To be aure Coke', t&at 
great luminrtry of the English law, says^ '^ that 
kings anointed yrith the sacred oil are capable of 
^>iritual jurisdiction :" and therefore he concludes; 
that they have a fHivilege of nominating bishops 
&e. My reason for not granting the administratdr 
such prerogatives is an old one ; and it inclndps the 
reason, why he should not nOmimte the judges of 
the land : that he who appomts judges aiki bishopt 
aiay have what law and Gospel he pleases. Yet 
while I object to the administrator being the chief 
priest, I apdmit, that, except , in CathoUc coumries^ 
the custom has been general. In the hcioical time^ 
says Aristotle*, the lung was general, judge, and 
orderer of divine thuigs. The king in Attica wat 
anciently king of the sacrifices^ At Lacedsemon^ 
the king officiated at the ai(str. So did the chief of 
die Natchez, and the kalifs of Bagdad. The Incas' 
were hl^h fMiests, and children of the* sun. Zingie^ 
called himself, and was called, and was believed to 
be, the son of God. Kien Long^ believed, and 
wished to have it believed^ that the spirit of At « 

« 

* lostit. 2, p 527. • De Repob. fib. 3, c 14. 

* Plntafeb^ Theseos. 

^ X<inop|ion» Dc Rrpub. Lacon. p. $90. Openr. . 

* Heriofs Travels, p. 557. • Gibbon, Note 7, ottc. 34l 
^ Macannejr's Embassy to Chioa. 

6 
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^reat Fo illumed bim by transxnigratioxL Indeed it 
seems questionable^ so strongly have priestcraft and 
kingcraft been connected, whether civil tyranny 
did not proceed from spiritual imposidon^ : for it is 
difficult to imagine how any people could submit to 
slavery, if they were not abused by preternatural 
pretensions in those, who invaded so flagrantly their 
rights. 

In after tinies, where de^tism laboured to effect 
it's purpose, it proceeded in this manner. Whea 
Caesar began his ambidous* career, his first object 
was to obtain by intrigue and bribery the place of 
sovereign pondff* : and thus have kings, ivbo aimed 
at tyranny, in lust of power, absorbed with a thou- 
sand other rights the tide of high priest^ and the ap- 
pointment of bishops, and through them of the dergy, 
who were all originally raised to their oflfices by po- 
pular decdon; Thus they have assumed the theo- 
cracy of the Jewish government to themselves ; that 
is, they have added the tyranny of the Jewish priest* 
hood to the military force, and to all the other 
means, by which despots have oppressed mankind. 

Nor should the administrator have the absolute 
command of the military force of the country. 
This was not the ancient r^iraen in the nations of 
Europe ; nor in Spain so late jis the year 1503% for 

* Xiphtlio, p. 6. * Su^tpmui, lib. I, c; 1^. 

^ Zarita, Annales^ kc, t. 5, p. 2^4. 
VOL. II. g 
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when the cones raised a body of troops to be em- 
ployed in Italy, rfiey specblly empowered the kiug 
to officer them. Nor do I think, that the admmi*^ 
strator should be esteemed commander in chief. 
Among the ancient Germans the kings and gene* 
rals were different persons'; and afterward in France 
Ihe Moires de Palais were commanders in chief^ 
and were chosen by the people*. 

Some have stigmatized the name and profession 
of soldiers. In the United Provinces of the Low 
Countries neither stadtholder nor military person 
had session in the states-general*. I would not make 
any such invidious exception ; though I wish from 
my soul, that the office and the nanle of soldier 
were extinct. This perhaps will never be. Were 
the administrator educated in a civil capacity, it is 
obvious he must be unfit to lead armies : were hb 
prbfession military, the more important budness 
should employ his attention ; and certainly the mili- 
tary, except on a foreign invasion^ is subordinate to 
the dvil in all well regulated states. I would not 
disparage the office of a soldier ; but I must say, to 
have governed in a camp, to have directed the fury 
of combatants in the day of battle, to have been 
conversant with all forms of death aqd desolation 

* Tacitns de Morib. Genn. c. 7. 

* M;6aioire« de l' Acad^mie, t. 2/ p. 6ar* 

* reirple^ vc4, I, p. 12?. 
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Inflicted by men on men, does not tend to inspire a 
feacred love for civil liberty, and of tenderness for 
hurna^ nature : and. miserable is that nation, and a 
curse and a scourge is it to the surrounding worlds 
virhen one who builds his glory on military achieve- 
ments is raised to sway it's sceptre. Then indeed 
tve niust apply- to sujipositions to apprdhend the pro- 
vidence of God in the management of the societies 
of men. Pope furnishes such a solution : 

Who knows but he^ whose hand the Itghtniog forms. 
Who wields tlie thunder, and who wings the storms^ 
Pours fierce Ambition into Caesar's mind, 
• Or tarns joung Ammoti loose to scourge mankind ' ? 

But above all things the administrator should not 
possess the prerogative of making peace and war. 
It seems to be the last ^ct of national insanity, to 
abandon such preeminent considerations to the will 
of a dngle maii. At Rome fhe people, on the 
motion of the prince, with the concurrence of the 
senate, decided on peace and war*. In France the 
kings anciently might make peace, but not war*, 
^his had a I'egard to humanity, but it was vastly 
inferior to the Roman practice, which required 
the common consent of all the constituted authori- 
ties, equally to commence war, and to conclude it. 

^ Pope's fessay on Man, " Dion. Halicaili. li^. 2, p. €5. 

•Mezeray, year 629. 

92 
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Why should the king be privileged to make a dis** 
graceful peace ? The prerogative now* enjoyed by 
the king of Great Britain in these respects is un- 
authorized by it's ancient custom. It was the coa- 
, stitudon of Scotland, and so recognized between 
Elizabeth and Francis the Second, that the kmg 
and queen could not declare war without the con- 
sent of parliament*. We also find, that in 1S4S the 
king of England sent a message to the two houses — 
(the first time we hear authentically of the two 
houses of parliament) requesting their advice whe- 
ther he should make peace with the king of France 
under the pope's mediation, or not* : and we know, 
that there was 'a law among the Anglo-Saxons, 
which prohibited the king from commencing hos- 
tilities, though he might oppose by arms an inva- 
sion, without the authority of the wittenagemote^ 
At present war and peace depend on the kingts will* 
There is no check to his prerogative of making 
peace ; and with a peace Charles sold himself and 
his country to the- enemy* It is said, with regard 
to making war, that, though the king can involve 
the country in hostilities, the parliament can refuse 
the supplies. What trifling \ If the king proclaim 
war, or by his aggression provoke it, the nation is 

> Robertwa*t Hist, of Scodand, p. 243. 

* Henry's Hist of Englaod, b. A, c. 3> t. 4« 

• IVid. b. 2, c 3> s. 2. 
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Committed, the die is thrown, and the people must 
pay the forfeit of the cast'. By all means the chief 
person in the state, call him governor, administra* 
tor, king, or what you please, should be prevented 
from challenging or inducing hostilities. They who 
possess chief authority are disposed to war, through 
ambition both of foreign and domestic conquests. 
It may add to their territories \ and it invests them, 
even among nations the most free and the most jea- 
lous ctf their freedom, with extraordinary com<^ 
mand. As Csesar said, war and justice are not 
cpmpatible\ War induces absohite power in many 
things ; and this encroachment, when once enjoyed 
by the chief magistrate, is continued under various 
pretences, even after the reason for it's exercise had 
long ceased. War frequently ruins both nations ; 
and that which is not overthrown by the defeat is 
often overpowered by the victory. Of war and 
military affairs I shall speak at large in the third part 
of this workf 

I have scanned Ugfitly those prerogatives,, which 
the ^.ministrator 9houl<it nof enjoy*: there are others, 
which chief magistrates have exercised in different 
parts of the world, that I have for brevity omitted 
to condemn. I have marked only the mpre promi- 

' Qaicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Arhivi. 
? Ife said so to Metellus the tribune^ who attemptod to stop 
{um frgm t^kins money out of the treasury. 
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nent and dangerous. Those which I esteem suitaUe 
to the administrator's just consequence and aothority 
I now proceed to relate ; and in noticing them I 
equally mean to avoid all unnecessary minuteness. 

THE PREROPATIVES ^IfHICH THB ADMINISTRA* 

« 

TOR SHOULD POSSESS. 

• 

Though that cannot be called a prerogative^ 
which is enjoyed in common with all citizens, I 
cannot refrain from mentioning, that I would not 
have the office of administrator imposed, as was the 
case in Venice in 1688, when Contareni wa^ 
threatened with confiscation and banishment, if he 
did not accept the office of dQge\ In an unjust 
government all offices are burdens, i^hile in free 
commonwealths the most subordinate are exercised 
with satisfaction. To have offices filled, we should 
not haye recourse to compulsory laws, but to popu* 
lar institudons ; and where these have ^ven a sem^* 

'Keysler's Travels, letter 74. Aocordiog to Plato, who 
says^ that that is the bcit state, and least subject to seditions. 
in which the citizens are least anxious to be magistrates. De 
Bepub. lib 7» P* ^9^* '^he government of Venice most hare 
been at this time most excellent. He also says, that citizens 
shoold undertake the offices, not because they are pleasant, 
but because it is necessary to fill them. P. 709. He would 
also have those of the first three classes, who refused accepting 
the magistracies in their turn, fined according to their posses- 
sions. De Legib. lib. 6, p. 858. 
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blance of being established^ all ofiices are accepted^ 

either as a reward, or as a mark of attentioo^ by 

the citizeiis of the state. Thence the Roman cen^ 

turion said, that every post was honourable, m 

vbich men can serve their country *. Thus Epami- 

nondas thought, who filled the office of tax-ga^* 

therer' : and so felt Washington, when he served 

oa a petty jury. Epaminondas and Wavshington, 

who had redeemed their countries from slavery, and 

who had {H'esided over their affairs military and civil 

with unexampled reputation, afterward executed 

some of the least offices of the state with cheer- 

f itlnees and activity. 

What should be the revenue of the administrator? 
There is a curious account in the Polyhisror of So* 
linus^ of a nation called the iEbudse, which con« 
sisted of many islands on the coast of Scotland, in 
which the king, though he had no pr€^>erty, en- 
joyed as much of the possessions of his subjects as' 
he pleased* The reason assigned for this peculiar 
policy is, that he might not be induced to be avari- 
cious or unjust* It is also said, that he was not al- 

* Livios, nb. 43, c. 44. 

* Plutflicb, de Repub. Gerends 9tc. Ha ako served as t com^ 

mon soldier in the expedition to lliessaly, after bis tiiumph at 
heocin. DkxL Sieolus, lib. 15. 
^C.95, p. 166, B^siliae. 
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lowed to marry : but he might enjoy any of U^* 
wbjects* whres. Thus they endeavoured to prevent 
the gruitec evils of hereditary monarchy, and to 
preclude all poaahility that such should be the iate 
of thdr country. It is unnecessary to say, that I 
would nqt have this mode adcq>ted. In some states 
the chief magistrate' has been provided for by lands 
appropriated to his use, and in some by a tax in the 
nature of tithes qn the joint produce of the fertility 
of the land and of man'-s industry. This, whether 
paid to priest or king, is the most odious mode of 
extorting a revenue, that has ever been devised. 
There have been also many aids to the revenue of 
the king or chief, as confiscations, forfeitures, and 
penalties by law, things found and unreclaimed, Ire. 
Widiout enumerating any more (^ those extraocdkt 
naries, none of which I approve, the administrator 
should posses^ a competent house and appurtenances, 
and a competent salary. It is true Washington re* 
ceived no pay, either as commander in chief. Or as 
piresid^t of the American states!. But Washing- 
ton's magnanimUy s^d wisdom are no rules for the 
conduct of ordinary men. The administrator's sa« 
bry ^ould be paid out of the exchequer; and 
raised, as all taxes ought to be,* for the support of 

' For want ofb^ter aothoritjil qiiote.FMiie'i Bights of Man« 
Seeond part^ c 4. 
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tiie state, from all citizeiis in proportioa to tfieip 
^ilky to pay them. 

It is customary to treat the chief magistrate with 
a marked deference, when he appears. At -Lace^ 
daemon all rose to the ktng\ At Rome, though 
paternal authority was so imperious, the father was 
obliged to offer the utmost deference to his son in 
office. Fabius Manmus, meetmg his son, v^hQ 
was consul, alighted (on being required by the Jicr 
tors) from his horse, and embraced him, saying. Do- 
mestic power must yield to public authority. I 
merely say, that all should pay the utmost respect 
to the magistrate in the execurion of bis office, whet 
ther he be subordinate or supreme ; and that, when 
die personage who represents the majesty of the 
state is present, though he be not actually exercis- 
k^S ^i§ jurisdicuouj if duty were silent, . courtesy 
should teach his fellow«citi2;ens, to ;re^ him T^\dx 
distinction and respect. 

The administrator should be attended by a certdn 
number of public servants, but not by soldiers ; he* 
is himself a peace-officer^ and shouIJ not put on 
the image of war. An arined guard has frequently 
been a prelude to despotism. Thus proceeded 



) No one, says Heiadides^ p. 505, of the LacedaxnoinaQs 
rises, except to the king aad epbonis. All r't^e to the klog^ 
except the ephori^ asys Nic. Damascenu^, p. 56g^ 
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uysius' of Syracuse, Piststntus* at Adwns, Thea« 
genes' at Megara, Lorenzo de Medici* at Florence. 
If tbe chief beattended «ith a oulitary force, when 
he goes to parliaraent, the legisUtois viU hafe oc- 
casion to regard the safety of their own persons : as 
at a general diet in Poland some of the nobility and 
gentry appeared with a thotuand armed men '. In 
dther way this must end in dvil war or despolism. 
Neither should the attending officers bear rods and 
axes. Poplicola* in part reformed the ancient prac- 
tice at Rome ; he squrated the axes from the rodg, 
and the latter only were carried before the consul 
is the dty. This in some measure resembles the 
practice of tbe British soldiers reversing thdr ams, 
while pasang through die city of London. Neither 

' Oiodonu Siculiu. Plato refleas an this nun's proceedingi : 
the tyiBnt is all condescension at fint, and having enila?ed the 
citizeoi, he givei slaves their tibcrt)', and ioKribes then amoag 
hii tatellitei. De Repub. lib. B, p. 726. 

* He bad woundBd himself ai a fixutdatiofi for bi> claim, and 
QD the notico of AniUm he wai graDted fifiy men to {irotfct faif 
penon. FlQlarcbt Soloo. Diog. Uurtius, p. 44, layieigh^. 

* Aristotle, De Shetorica, lib. I, c. 2. 

* PbiUp de Cominei, liv. J. c. S. In the nroe manner pro- 
ceeded Ctearcfaoi at Bjtzanliuin. Diod. Sindu, lib. I4. Flo- 
taich calls the leqnett ofgnardi the plea of tyraoti: n ts n- 
fonuw (urjfM. De Bepob. lib. •, p. jru. 

' Gotaliski's Accom. Senator, prefteej p. 3. 
I pion. Haiicam. lib. 3, ^ Ml. 
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joined aor sqmrate, neither in the city nor out of 
it, wouU I have the instruments of punishment 
borne before any magistrate, and kast of -all befom 
Ae executive. 

These attendants of the administrator, and ill* 

jleed all the ministers of the law, should wear m 

particular colour^ which should be reserved for 

(hem. It keeps them under the people's eye: if thef 

offend, they are immediately marked ; and on the 

eontrary it announces their authority to the people, 

while it calls on all good citizens, should they be re- 

lasted, to assist them in the execution of thdr oiBce. 

Many nations have had offidal liveries. The 

Aba'^'de kaliphs' preferred black. The Mahometans 

prefer g«eeo% the Chinese yellow ^ the Eagltsb red^ 

others blue, others white. That there can be any 

virtue in this or that colour, though St. Pierre in lua 

^todes de la Nature argues violently in favour of e 

< Ferisbts^t HistcHT» vd. J« ]t Q. 

* At tiie resurrectiop of the prophst, it i^ unjenlood, tlui| 
iiis standards wil| be green. Fprishta, vol. \, p. 372. 

^ Da Halde, yoJ. I, p. 6. To wear a robe and g^rjle t£ 
wbite^ says Fallas^ is e^closively tb^ privilege of the brabipins. 
Travels, vol. \, p. 155, Tbis was their dress from the oldest 
historical accounts. The priests of ibe Chaldaeaos wove white : 
ivhr^i p^K XtvKi^ : says Dio^. Laert. procem. p. 5. Plato saji^ 
that white colour) are suited to the Ckxls : ^poofiara Se Xrjiu^ 
fCoixaW av ^Bots : De Leg. lib. H, which he had probably 
^oiD Pythagoras, and he from the Cbaldaeans* 
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ttij ^m the city, h order that be might return oft 
tire same day that he left it*. Circumstanced may 
also .occur^ m ij^hich he «h6u}d act^ sooner than 
admit greater evils^ to the extent, and perhaps he 
might in some emergencies dare to exceed his prc- 
trgatire. Epaminondas prolonged his tommand 
after the period assigned him by law. This was a 
capital breach of duty, and nothing can, propvrfy 
speaking, justify it, though it may be palliated. By 
the law of China no officer is excused for any ac* 
ddenr, which may happen in his department' : and 
generally at least it shows a culpable neglect, or a 
grievous incapacity, or a criminal intention in th6 
ittinifefer of the state, to be surprised into any vioht- 
tion of the laws : for the legislature should hav6 
been convened to authorize his proceedings, as hap^ 
pened in Sparta, when Agislaus had a decree passed 
after the battle of I.euctra, that the laws for one 
day were suspended. Should from any unforeseen 
event die administrator think it wise, to assume any 
power not assigned him by the law, a vote* of in-* 
demmfication by the legislature shouM not excuse 

' Livios, lib. 36, c. 3. This however was not regarded^ 
The tribuoefl, about thirt^n years before the appotnttneiH of 
censors, began io assuiue a power of sununonlng the senate/ 
and of proposing subjects for their discussion, as had formerly 
been done hj the consuls. Dion. Halicjrn. Jib. 10, c. 31. 

• Macartney's Post. Works, vol. 2, p. 271. 

6 
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him, he should be Golemnly tried.. It is not unusual 
in .England, where the king can do no wrong, for 
a nunister, when ht transgresses the laws, to be re- 
deemed from legal inquisition by an exculpatory 
order of parliament. But this confounds the legis- 
lative and judicial powers. If a man transgress the 
law, the legislature should not acquit him ; for this 
is to pass judgment, which belongs not to it's pro- 
vince. Let me observe, that the regulation, which 
requires the minister to subscribe every order of the 
government, is excellent, for by this the offence 
may be corrected without criminating the principal 
magistrate. 

The administrator should have authority to Aomi- 
mte all foreign and all domestic ministers, with 
whom he particularly communicates ; for he is to 
smswer for them, and they for him, by his signing 
and by their countersigning the orders of govern- 
ment. As to their age and qualifications, these mu^ 
be submitted to his discretion, but Surely experience 
must be of considerable import. Guicciardini 
thought it extraordinary, that he should have beeA 
appointed ambassador to France, when he was only 
twenty-nine years of age. In these daiys we have 
had boys sent to Petersburg, and boys resident mi- 
nisterB -at Vienna, at a time too when the crisis of 
Europe depended in a great measure on the conduct 
of the Austrian cabinet. Our affairs succeeded ac- 
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tordingij. The Britkh generals and nunisters ^'H 
not raised for their merit. The people ask, when s 
general is sent to Buenos Ayres, or te Portugal^ By 
whose interest did he obtain his command? or if a per* 
son be made secretary of state. By whose interest was 
he appointed ? Merit makes no part of the account* 
To be brother of a marquis, cousin to a duke, pro- 
teg€ of a lord, or countenanced by Alein Pierce or 
Madame de Pompadour, are the means of preferment 
in most of the military, civil, and ecclesiastical de- 
partments of the British empire. Thi^ is the consuni- 
maiion of a country's ruin. Age and experience 
should be essential requisites to all ministers. By 
the counsels of a youth, though of unrivalled abili- 
ties, EIngland Is greatly reduced from a situation of 
^he highest dignity and importance ; while by the 
mature guidance of Cecil, who gradually attained his 
preeminent rank, England on the contrary from the 
most imminent, danger attsined perfect security, and 
the tnost enviable predominance throughout Europe; 
The appointment of the chief ministers should 
escluavely belong to the administrator. At Athens 
this was not the case. Demosthenes' attacks the 
senate for naming an officer without the consent o^ 
the people ; and Ulpian says> that all who had the 
sumagement of the public funds were particularly 

* Adv. Androt. p. 702. 
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nominated by them. It was so at Rome, yet I 
make no exception of this kind. But I would have 
this for a fundamental law, that, a suitable ministry 
being assigned for the administration of the state, 
the administrator should not name to any office af- 
terward created. It is the great object of the crown 
of England, and of many corrupting governments, 
to increase places. 1 know not whether evtotually 
this be more ruinous to the monarchy, or to the 
people. It has been remarked by Alberoni\ that 
the kings of England would be masters of the cotf- 
tnons, if they were permitted to multiply places at 
pleasure. If the practice of the government in mult^ 
plying them do not satisfy the desire of the crown, 
I cannot imagine by what means the royal propen* 
dty in this respect can be gratified. The conse- 
quence has been fatal in the extrejne to the liberty, 
to the integrity, to all the virtues of the people. 
So far it has effected the object of those who pro- 
moted this everlasting increase of placemen. Ob- 
serve however, that, though by increasing places 
and pensions the pernicious influence of the crown 
for the time being may be promoted, in the sequel 
it will tend to overthrow that power, which it served 
fe raise to such inglorious eminence : for it assists 
in absorbing the sources of the state, and in hasten- 

1 Testament Foliriquiu 

VOL. II. & 
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ing that nattonal bankruptqrt to wt)ich all things 
sapidly advance. It will thea appear^ that these 
means of raising tyxanny will be the means of it^8 
destruction. The ilngUsh ministry year after year 
dre exactly pussning, for contrary purposes^ what 
the revohitiofiists of France laboured to accomplish V» 
Paine may be heard on this topic He says, that diqf 
endeavoured, to render the natbn insoll^rem &r the 
purpose of taking government into their own bands. 
It should sJso be considered a canon^ as I have 
midt and it deserves repetition* that the salary 
should correspond to the office and employment. 
}t certainly becomes a person in opulent drcuav 
stances^ as was the custom at Athens*, to serve the 
state without pecuniary remuneration. It is the 
duty of citizens in a commonwealth; it is the 
duty of men in monarchies. The earl of Pem« 
broke% says Clarendon, ^^ was exceedingly beloved 
in the court, because he neicer desired to get that 
fcN- himself, which others laboured &}r, but Ms.stiU 
ready to promote the pretences of worthy men. 
And he was equally celebrated in the oountiy, br 
baving received no obligadons &om the court, which 
might corrupt or sway his aiSactions or judgment.'' 

^ Palne's Rights of Man, port l, p. 156. 
* ^'Andocides says so of himself r adv. Aldbiad, p. 34, Oiat. 
Vet. 

' Clarendon, b. I, p^ 32» 
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Thmgib I conaidsr it ibe 4itty of w opidmc imn, 
to aeive th^ wmmonwealth witboM stipw4 «r fv- 
VMd^fet a «1«17 9b9u)d be attached to ^^ry ^C^^ 
that, according %9. the ^0^8 woiw 094 diftpf^ 
tioB, he mjgbt dther tixcft it, or rent h« 4ue fep 
<h0 mmnal eaccbeqtier* Perhs^ It woukl be pm^ 
dent, to madte a fiiad of weh 4miitic»9 lor tb^ 
support lof the chUdren a94 vi4^w9 ^ ibiwmiotw 
ipho had bem left ia « Mite pf wwi by tbmr &- 
thors <»* h«id»iufau 

It seems aim to nmt attei>tim« that »Iane» 
shoold vary ap the hudpese pf the i^ee wm/m 
or diaiimfibes* This Js cuifiewuir m Gbna' ; ior 
the goeienicn of citiee end jnpemPts, ae they dmif 
cr jcipn)w» by the anpnal ffpon pfjhe mp9f(fimfi 
Imne acQprdtn^ their leoiohieAeptP dMwhed «r 
iDcmMed. This ia a semifty fertheir good gpveciik* 
anent ; far ihw the id^irwiage9 of fNVWtfni 3p4 
PM>I^ are UcMied. It i$ bewe? er the rareiae «f 
the pmcA:ebk M^ng^nA ^ »^nf r^^ matfea^ 

iaijes aie given for labpnoue 4iities» mA uq monr 
nerafiba vhstrver for oiher«» vt»le fpr apcae fiiw 
^hewand, ten ihooM^* n4 ovw JDPre th^vuaff^ 
pModa « 9nr ant faid tapenK»w» ^^ ^iga ^ P9^ 
a^ttJbrthoattiB, aod^jeth^vM? imiihii«C 

! M«vtP«^> Alt. Woikv ^ a^^ 4^ 

a 8 
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their office. Nay dffic^ with immense salaries shall 
be continued, when there is not a vestige of duty 
to be performed. Thus the surveyorship or war- 
denship or whatever be the title of the office of the 
cinque ports is continued, when these ports are no 
more. Maritime places become inland, the earth 
and ocean change their stations; but salaries for 
fflnecures shall continue in England for ever. 

There are other rules which^ I wish to suggest. 
With regard to all officers and ministers^ no one 
should at the same time hold two offices '• This was 
proposed at Rome. Nor should any such person 
as a deputy be admitted. If the bu»ness be too 
much for one, let two be appointed, and let them 
participate the biidness in common, or let each 
dngly execute a portion of it. The English laws 
were not unobservant of this principle on two or 
three occasions. By the ninth of Edward the Se- 
cond, sheriffs, who at that time farmed the public 
revenue, were prohibited from letting it to others : 
and by the first of Henry the Fourth*, in liJ99, it 
Vas enacted, that controllers and searchers of the 
^customs shall be resident in person at the port, with- 
out having the privilege of appointing any deputy 
or lieutenant, to execute their office* This act, Q^» 

' Liviu8« lib. 7, c. 42. 

* BaiTiogton*s AncieDt Statutes, p. 267, 
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ringion says, continues unrepealed : But it was too 
good a law, not to be disused. • r» 

Some will think perhaps, that I haye given too 

much power to the adnunistrator. To those I an* 

8 wer. If the executive . power be not strong, the . 

state may perhaps be unequal to execute it's own 

decrees, and to countervail thote Actions, which 

have occadonally convulsed some nations, as the 

Guelphs and Ghibelines, and their successors the 

Bianchi and Neri' ; if such factions could exist in 

any well organized state. Plato's* observation may 

be here inserted : ^ There are two sorts of govern* 

ment, monarchy and democracy. It is necessary, 

that a commonwealth participate of both, if amity 

and wisdom be designed for it's inmates. Where 

either prevails, neither temperate subjection nor, 

moderate liberty is enjoyed. This is found in La- 

cedsemon apd Crete, not in Athens or Persia." I 

have spoken already of the Spartan and Athenian 

constitutions. 

To those who on the contrary may imagine, that 
1 have not assigned power and dignity sufficient to 
the administrator, I reply, first, that care should 
betaken, that the chief magistrate should not ex-, 
ybit in the pageantry of his office any thing di^ead* 

' Macchiavel, Storia, lib. 2, p. 42. 
* De Legib. lib. 3, p. 81^. 
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|«L Thift ft Ikerallf to iiiipress the Gorgon^s held 
<m the shield of Minerva. Nor shoidd the people 
bt dvcrpowetcd hj the ghre of official decoratioii. 
In f hit cue king^ among men differ little from the 
kttgs among serpents ; fbr^ aa the baailisk is fabled 
to kill bj beholding, a king aouKtimes iniicta mor« 
tal consequences merdy by being beheld. There k 
a £isc!iiadon» which attends preeminent authority, 
thic discomfits even supexior minds* It was ot^ 
served by many of CmmweU'a old ACqiiaintance8i 
as Gibbon^ remark^ that, though ungrsdous and 
awkward when a private man, he waa essy ind ma« 
jesdc on the throne. In accounting for this, the 
historian shows, that he had not escaped the vulgar 
eacfaantment, when ht says : ^^ The eonscioosnesa 
<tf merit and power will somedmes elefate the man^ 
nert to the station :'' that is in other wordsi Crooi. 
Well, who was boorish in the ritiiadon of a private 
gentleman, on being dubbed protector attained an** 
perlative politeness. Nor do I doubt that Bata^ 
pane's associates in the Jacobin gardens can perceive, 
Aat his shuffling step^ in consequence of his titles, 
imperial, royal, and protectoral^ has been extended 
into an awful tread. The fact is, the confederates 
rf both these protectors were deluded by thepseltefi^ 
They proceeded like the ancient idolatorfr— Me 

i Boman IwfStib, sole mkCfO^f. s$7. 
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niaed a block of stone, another hewed it, a third 
apptied the chisel, and a hitman form appeared : a 
temple ia btdlt<— a sanctuary adeemed — ^the atatue i^ 
placed dierein — the priests bow— -and all, artists^ 
and people^ and dtigens, adore this divinity, which 
a short time before Jay shapdess and unheeded, sad 
whkh bttt for accident might now have been em« 
ployed ia the raisanest offices. Chief governors 
should be kept within the so^ of their fdtow-citi^ 
Bens, as morality should be preserved uncontami- 
nated with mysteries : and undl diis is done^ meii 
wiU be praised more fin* crednlicy than virtue ; and- 
thrones be like theatres, where the greatest vittanies, 
if weU actsd^ shall be crawiied with consmninaie 
applause. 

The moderate dignity of ibe Lacedsemonian kings 
had a happy effect on the whole adminislnuion and 
people. Isootates' says, that the p r i n c ip al cause of 

> Axeopsfi^ p. 257* Heslfo«9B, tbstitvasletspanltts^ 
to kings to err, than to private penoos : tKums yap aStxtw 
fuy fjrroy f^f^riry ij roig iStutoif, They swore, before th^ as^ 
tamed thdr sitttatiofi, that they woald gorem according to the 
kara. Nic DttHseeBos, p. sSg. So does the kiog of Eo* 
gland : yet it is held, that ho is not aiseoaUo to t|ie kwsb 
Tbeae never was in any dWl case aqy snggescion from the pi> 
mate, that a oorooation oath oootxoUed the caprices and crimei 
of kings. The early kings of Egypt had all that regarded their 
public and private administration exactly set Ibcth by law.' 
I»od. f icufatf. 
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the Lacedaemonian prosperity was the popohr natura 
of. the government : adding that in the creation of 
magistrates, and in the habits and practices of all, 
liberty and equality were more conspicuous among 
them than among any other people. To the same 
purpose Xenophon' speaks: *' The honours to 
living kings did but a little exceed those of private 
persons ; for they did not wish to promote tyranny 
in their breasts^ or make their power invidious." 

To object, that the power of the administrator is 
not Sufficient to counterbalance the legislature, can 
' only proceed from the grossest prejudice in favour 
of ignorance or imposition. Why should the chief 
miiiister, the chief magistrate, the executive power, 
counterbalance or control the legislative power ? It 
proceeds from an absolute misapprehension of the 
ns^ture of just govep^iment to expect, that the tnini* 
sterial department of the commonwealth should tra* 
verse the national will expressed by the legislature. 
If the legislature be the genuine offispring of *thc 
people at large, and if the administrator be the true 
agent of the people, why should he counterbalance 
the legislature, or any part of it ? and how could 
he at the same time be considered the minister of a 
free people ? *' You see, my children'," said Tai- 
tsong, '^ that this boat is supported by the wateTj 

* De RepQb. Laoon. p. ^1. * Du Halde, tol* \, p. SST* 
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-which at the same time can overwhelm it : con- 
dder, that the people resemble the wator, and the 
emperor the boat." This lively represencadon of a 
monarch varies directly from their notions, who say^ 
that the executive should possess independent au- 
thority able to counteract that, of the people or their 
representatives. 

I consider that the power of the administrator is 
of such a nature, that, while it precludes him from 
expecting by any desperate attempt to triumph over 
the liberties of his countrymen, it is immovable,' 
from the universal convicdon in the people of it s 
utility. Aristotle says excellently — As the power of 
' a king is limited, it must consequently be more du- 
rable, because kings who possess a qualified empire 
are more moderate in their pretensions, and their 
dominion is less invidious. On these accounts, he 
adds — ^The kingdoms of the Molossians and Lacedx- 
monians were so permanent and vigorous'. The 
philosopher also subjoins the words of Theopom- 
pus, in reply to his wife, who lamented, on some 
limitation being put to his prerogative* — that he 

* De Repub. lib. 5, c. 11. Plutarch, Lacon. Apoph. C. 2, 
' p. 221. 

* He might have used a Grecian adage, derived from Hesiod^ 
Vo^ffcKTu T« icflyros iroXXaKis en 'rr><BOv^ Plato, De Repub. lib. 5, 
p. 661. I land the saiue adage repeated by the same author 
in De Legib. lib. 3, p. 813 : and he expreulj ny$, tbit mode- 
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would aauRiic hit crown to faw posterity shorn of 
it's fxmer : ^ it will be of longer duradon.*^ Let 
neobseiye, Theopompos was not an imbecBe king^ 
lie possessed a bold and enterfNrisiiig ^irit. Bttt he 
did not think like oar Jameses and Charleses \ Aat 
die liberties of the people were concessions Irora the 
oown, or that, by submitting his authority to die 
good of the state,' be impahned his own repntatieo, 
or the fame of his descendants. Thcopompos pos- 
sessed great penererance and enterprise, he was the 
hero of the song of Tyrtflsus, and the conqueror 
of the Messenians*. 

It is a mitigated domndon akme, whSch cannot 
be shaken by misfbrtunes, by prosperity, or by ca» ' 
sbaldes of any b'nd^ while the most absolute power 
is always the least secure. Despotic princes haye 
ever the most precarious tenure of their dirone* 
Guards of eanttchs^ or of foreigners, pretoriaa 
bands, or janisaries, or any other sateHiles, never 



rate is better than inordinate power; and the Ungs of Aigoa 
and Meisene^ baring acted contrary to this sentinieBtj Btc., 
min ensued. 

* James Ae Ftrsf^ in lua reply to the. coBamen^ imlisled, 
" that their pri? ileges were dented from his grace, and the par* 
missioo of him and his anoestsrs.*' 

• Pttuaniasi lib. 4, t. 6* 

' Eunuchs wete neat esieeasd ameng tfis baibailans^ asjs 
Hsradstnaj lib. 9, c. lOS. 
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aKurad kiagSy emperon, or toltaos from deadi, or 
dicir goyemiMnts from destractioii. Nor have lawty 
and toniMatB, and jodicatures^ ever effacttd the 
wme purpose. Peter the First of Russia inadtuted 
^anceries^ the priosipal object of which was to ae* 
cure the person and the command of the reigning 
|Nriace } yet in less than £Mty yearsaix revohitioos 
liiatraded that entire, 

OF THE COUNCILS OF THE STATE* 

Beflide the administralor and his ministers, who 
ferm his privy council, there should be varioue 
other oouncik for all the capital interostB of the 
commonwealth ^for Educadon, for Agriculture^ for 
Trade and Manufactures, for Morals and PoMpe, for 
Finance and Economy, for Military AfiairSi for the 
Arts, Sdences, and literaturew These I would 
have by no means amstructed as are the present 
boards and coundta in Europe, nor would I have 
them so much employed in the executsm of actual 
buriness, as to assist the ministers ; they bong to 
them, as the ministry is to the administrator* They 
should have no attthority,ezcqit what their prudence^ 
knowledge, and ability gave them. Though they 
should be appcMnted principally to assist the re^ective 
ministers, it is probable that the administrator him« 
self would frequently require their advice. It is of 
sovereign advantage to the wdlbemg of the state^ 
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that it's director should enjoy the readiest means of 
genera! information. Timur* -said, ** And I asked 
counsel of all/' He also said, '' Deliberation and- 
counsel in conducting the dominion of kingdoms 
are nine tenths, and the sword one tenth only •.** So 
^ke that man, viho, a fugitive from his home, 
began the conquest of innumerable nations with a 
few horsemen, and held them all resigned to his 
command. 

St. Pierre'^ the elder would have a council for re- 
ligion. It is true, that in China there is a tribunal, 
the principal bu^ess of which is to preserve the cere- 
monies of the empire^ ; and du Halde* mentions in 
another place, that there is a tribunal of rites, 
which I believe is a difierent title fm the samie 
court. The latter, we are however informed, had 
authority to condemn and suppress any religion, 
which it thought injurious to the peace of the 
empire. I conceive any council for religion un* 
necessary. Mahometanism and some other religions, 
which have, been infected with the institutions of the 
Jews, have made the doctrines of their respective 
levites the first, and last, and midst of all political 
concerns. In their estirhate the business of thi» 
world is merely the business of another ; aiod thus 



* Institutes, p. 15, 

• Polysynodie, c. 4. 
•Ibid.vol. 3, p.29. 



•Ibid. p. 7. 

*Du Halde, vol. l^ p. 170. 
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tfiey -have {Perverted T>r reversed the iiithire of go 
vemment, and the object of society. My plan i$ 
not founded on the Jewish theocracy, or on^t's di- 
stinction of tribes, by which tb^ ievites, the smallest 
cf the twelve according* to Potter, received four 
twelfths of the annual praducis of the whole ns^ 
tion* I consider, that the council for morality and 
jxiUce embraces all that is necessary. Morals in> 
terest the government of- the state, but those prac^ 
ttces and dogmas^ which are religious and not.mo^ 
Fsl, are extrinsic to the magistrate's jurisdiction; 
and should any sect or religion disturb the peace of 
the community 9 the ofiicer of police should have 
power to restrain their intemperance. 

COUNCIL OF ANCIENTS. 

• 

Beade these ministers and councils, a great per- 
vading council should be also formed. I shall men- 
tion some, that have been established in different 
4iations, which will explain in a certain degree the 
•means and purpose of it's appointment. 

At Lacedsemon there were five magistrates called 
ephori. These officers seem originally to have been 
censors. In this respect their authority reached the 
highest and the lowest affairs, from the conduct of 
the king to the formation of a musical instrument ; 
for they prevented Phrynis from adding two strings 
to the lyre, who bad increased them from seven to 
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ttbe : ThboAmb abd was corrected by Amn, tot 
iDBovatioiis on the same instnunent. 

Tbe censornl power at Rone bekngsed periiaps 
erigmily to die king, as the census had been a tapl 
cMdblishment, and certainly finr a considerable time* 
k was exercised by tbe consuL it was first ee p ar a s ed 
fipom tbe consulate sixty-wren yean aftsr die cm- 
4otk of that dBce, in tbe year of Rome 51 1 v m t 
Hisial and tfodbleseme appendage lo it% which tbe 
€onsAk had not eteAJsedfer seventeen 3^ear^ diey 
being occopied by ntore interesdng business during 
tbe whole of that period. The Roman oensom 
were origbially vevemie ofieers, as their title ngni- 
fies. No wonder tben Livy* diould say, tfaait 
from a small beginning they reached extravagant 
authority. For at a subsequent period, the senate, 
md tbe knights, public and fame juaike, die ex- 
diequer of the state, ibe tmirersd mocals and die- 
dplineof die nation, were sidnmtted to didr con- 
tsol and dominion. This influence tfaey derived 
from their power of determining every man's eitu^ 
fbn aocoMfing to his property-^^-placmg and disphc- 
Ing the citinens in consequence. The increase of 
their power was as rapid, as it's extent was exti»- 

»Iirias,lib.4,ca. 

^lUd. JBeside tbetr aatbonty mentioned in the text, they 
eooU erect what new boQdinp in Itslj they pleised, are. 
tblybiui^Ub.t5^c.3. 



oidimry. in ten years after the creation of ceuoni 
^ey became $o oppressive^ that, on the suggeiriim 
of M. ^mithis Mamercoe^ their office, from being 
of .five yeaia wntinuance, mas limited to a year and 
a half Jn erery lusn'iim'. This the censors re-r 
Mated, and on Mamercus abdfeadng Ae dictaior** 
diip Aey removed him from liis tribe. 

The complete despotism, as h may be termed^ 
of the censorship, was not estabti^ed until a cen* 
tnry, aocordh^ to Testus% after it's separation from 
die consnbte; when At enroHment of the senators 
was fully traasfenred from the consuls to the censon* 
Tim hq^pened in the tribuaeship of Ovinue. 1%ett 
thoic alone wene distmcdveiy. senators, who were 
fPBofled by them'; and then they could exclude 
any. one fi^m the senate, by merely omitting his name 
ki tbw public enumeradon of diat assembly^ as 
L. PhiUppus exciuded his unde\ 

Yet diis arbitrary power was the sole support of 
die government, so profligate and lost was t^ Ro* 
nan state. On this account, according to Dioa 
Ca66tus% Caesar, when he wished to disorder stt 



'Utne qui magbtnitcit^idem ^Maiueat, aists«eaiofitMi» 
feed eMSBl, Koatcnmene ponent Sigoaiiu. Val. M i yi P M i» 

iih.a,ca. 

*L. Philii^iiB centor amnculum mwaf OBHOEik in ivcitOkK 
moaia, &c» Cmfo ft» Bonasua. * Lib. 3A. 
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things, that be might profit by the general amfid^ 
^on^ induced Clodius to introduce a law, prohibit* 
ing the censors from, dismissing any senator or mak- 
gistrate, or from stigmatizing any one, without m, 
previous accusation, attended .with a formal prose- 
cution and conviction. Thus the orda* of the cen- 
sor's process was reversed: for though by the 
former custom a senator might be expelled by the 
censor without any reason assigned, he stili had a 
power of appealing to the people, and might be 
restored on their determination in his favour'. This 
inversion in the censorial proceedings occasioned, as 
Cssar wished, the effectual repeal of the coisorship. 
Such was the multitude of base and degenerate per- 
sons, which the removal of the 'barrier admitted 
into the senate and equestrian order, that Diem 
Cassius* says, even after the censorship was invested 
with it's ancient authority, no one of dignity and 
reputation would accept it. This office was executed 
by two persons, and if either died, the power of 
the other ceased. Superstition directed the Romans 
on this occasion ; M. Cornelius' having been elected 

' Herref , who ii an advocate for the extreme power of the 
eensore, admits this : p. 231. Platarch, in bis life of Qoero, 
says, that Cornelius Lentnlus was expelled the senate, bat at 
the lime of Catiline's conspiracy he was prsctor, which quali- 
fied him to resume his seat. 

•Lib. 4a *Ii?ias,lib.5«cSl. 

8 
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to setve ib the place of C. Julius deceased, it hap- 
pened, that in this year Rome was takenV Thid 

their fears accounted ominous,* and their , 
ion determined, that the censor^p in futXire 
diould cease it's <^)eiations when one of it*s mini- 
sters ceased to live. 

In Carthage there was a council of o^e hundred 
and four, whose authority Aristotle . likens to th^ 
cphorate of * Sparta. What effect this assembly 
might have had on the good government of that 
commonwealth I cannot presume to ascertain, ' but 
the same philosopher greatly commends it's policy. 
He says, that in it the supreme power was possessed ' 
by the people : that no limitation was put to the ac- 
quisition of wealth, or any other obstruction to in« 
dividual liberty, as was customary in other states : 
yet says Aristotle', no sedhion ever disturbed Car- 
thage> and no despot ever oppressed the people. 

I come now to the jusdza* of Arragon. This 
office was executed by a single individual. The 

'De Repub. lib. 2, q. 11. Po]ybius praises the Carthaginian . 
lepublic. It had kings, and a senate, and the people had au- 
thority in naany things. He says it resembled the Roman and 
La pedg mo niap gorerpmcpts. Lib. 6, c. ll. We read, that 
the letter of the tyrant of Syracuse, DIonysius, requiring the 
CntbaginMOM to leave Sidly, was first communicated to the ^ 
aenatei^and then presented to *an assembly of the people. Diod. 
Sculas, lib. 14. 

*I refer the reader to Robertson*^ notes on Charles the Fifth. 

VOL. IX. S 
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naagfstratf Drbo exercised * it ivm ai^nled diffv- 
fotly at different times: at oae period he was 
named by the king, at another by the king and no- 
bles* Durix^ the Unum^ that is, while the right oC 
confederating against the king was a law of die 
consdtadon, he retained his office daring the kisg^a 
pleasore* The Union being repealed, he was ap« 
pointed for life, in order to secure his indepeodmce; 
and it was ordained by the cortes in* 1448, that he 
should not be removed, unless by diose to whom 
by former laws he was alone responsible for his ooo* 
duct :. by them he might be degraded, and piwiiahed 
with conJiscation and death. 

From Europe I pass to Ghma« A censorahif 
is established in that country counting of two per^ 
sons', who reside at Pekin, and who were the most 
dreaded of all the mandarins. Their authority per- 
vades the whole nation : and the empeior, though 
absolute, is subject to their remoastiances, which 
are dispersed through the empire. Du Halde* says, 
that they have persevered for two years successively 
'in accusing a viceroy in*defiance of the threats and 
opposition of the grandees, who favoured the of- 
fender, dll at last the prince was obliged to degkide 
him) lest he should endanger his reputation with 
the people. In this contest, when the prince yields 

» Du Hdd^ vol. I, p. 4. •Vol. I, p. 127. 
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iti ^^f ^ity he is appkikled througfacue the retlm, 
end the sovereign eoi^ ^ Pekin congntuhtes hb 
niaj^y 6n the ocestton. Should he on the eoif« . 
tntf reast their solicitations, hb £une becomes 
Mailed ; and should he mjure the censors, he Would 
he abfiorred, and the historians' would consign hb 
tndmorj to hatred and execration. For bedde tflestf 
two cendcyrs there are others, who testify to pcatcHtf 
the transactions of the state. Dti Halde inentions, 
thit th«^ ar^ a number of dUnterested doctoi^ 
(Barrow seems to confound ^them with the former 
tensors*) whose budness b to observe adl ^ wofds 
and actions of the emperoi'. Each one writes down 
wffliont comm<inication what he obserres on a jlip 
of paper, tad pufs it through an aperture into i 
certain chest. This is not opened, dU the crown 
passes to another family. Then they are assortedi 
and serve as materiab for a hbtory of that dynasty % 
i>o these practices hi Chu» refer to the lost rights 
of the people i or art they to be ascribed to somi 

> Du Halde, vol. 1, p. 126. 

* He says, that these two censors have a power of remodA 
ibatiog against any illegal a<!t committed or Sanctioned hy tba 
empeior. These oAeers idso record the aetiott Mid laiigdag^ 
«f Che 6iit|»Dir > and iIm» noiet, behig deposited Isi a diHt la 
the palace of the tribunals, are applied to form a history of the 
empire' some time after the emperor's death. Eaabaasy to Chiaa, 
p. 36s. 

f Da Kalde^ vol. I, p. 1 12. 
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beneficent prince, as Chtm'^ who oFdained* thai 
any one raigbt write on a tablet what he thoqgbc 
btamaLle in the' prince's condoct, and expoee his 
onimadverstonB to (he public view I I proceed Co 
mention.a council as established in Pennsylvania. 

It k ordvced by tliat sute, that in the October 
of every seventh year two peraons in each dty and 
county shall be chosen by ballot^ called the council 
of censors ; and that a majority shall be a quorum. 
This council is to inquire, whether the legistatiTe 
and executive authorities have performed their duty; 
and whether the public taxes have been justly laid 
and collected, and the public money justly expended. 
This body may send ion papers and peivona, censure 
and impeach, and recomm e nd the repeal of laws 
that impair the constitulian. Their power con- 
tinues for one year only ; and if two thirds of them 
^ree, they may call a coDTcnlion, which is to meet 
two years after their sesaoa is completed. There 
was an inqoiBition* at Venice. I ^eak not of it, 
or (d thu council proposed by Nevit in his IMato 
Redi¥iTus*, ^med after the quarantias of Venice : 
they are not deservmg attention. 

The principal objections to these councils seem to 
be the fbUowii^. Some of them cotaisted of uxy 

'DuHdffe.ml. l,ii.28& 'K^dcf^iIVmb, letter 74. 
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kw piersoQs, as the Roman censorata This imper* 
fecdon .was still greater in the justi2a of ArragoD, 
which consisted of a single magistrate. The same ^ 
objection may be made to the maires du palaxM^ 
and afterward to the constables of France, to the 
reichshqfmeier in Denmark, and to the high, steward 
in England, whom Sydney assimilates to the epboii 
of Sparta* This office should not be confided to a 
angle person^ or to two : it should consist of many, . 
as the executive should consist of one. On die 
contrary some of these councils were too numerous 
as that of Carthage, consisting of one hundred and 
four members ; as also that of the Areopagus. 

Y^ this latter court, so ancient that it's origin 
was mythological', m excellently appointed, as being 
fermed of the thesmothetes*, and so equitable in 
it's dedmons, that undl the time of Pericles' it's 
reputation was immaculate, is chiefly objectionable 
on account of the various objects, which .occup^ 



* PraMoias MTt, it wm qsUed Areopagos, becaoieManwM 
the fint perrao cited to Appear at it for the death of Halir- 
rhotiiu. Lib. I, c. aS. 

*^Demostbeiies adr. Anitogitoii, p. 845. It fleems, that So* 
Vm added le&pectabiKty to this eotirt by having it • member! 
cboaeti from the thetmothetes« He also gave it aotborily over 
^epbetae. Flotarch, Solon. 

* PerideSf and his minister Epbialtes^ endeavoured to depre- 
ciate tt» and to cortail it*s power, after having failed to abolish 
it See the lives of Pericles and Cirooo in Plntatcb, 
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. . ^r.,tv^^ «rf which were in roaay mpeeti vmr 

^^•^ ic cs digmiy and to each otlier. I)^ 

"„ — -s: . in sprakiDg agnnst Leptiiua, txf% it 

^p ^i«:i:ar{]r eomdtutfd as a tr3>uiud to ratnop 

^.u^r. It's memben abo had cogmzance.of baC- 

^r ^ (?f iDcendianes% trf tho« who dcaened their 

TitfiS is the day of battle, <^ diose who abandoned 

•etw country in danger' : they superintended the ex- 

acuiioD of their judgments', whether death or baniah- 

nect: they a}^ointed the speakers of the fimendorar 

tjoBS, and die time when they should ddirer diem : 

ihcy were the depodtaries of the sacred volumes: 

the people often gave them at^thority over the state 

and it's politics*, and required them to invesdgate 

certain misdemeanors of a pubUc nature, and to re> 

port them, to the people: they also nwiewed the 

eonduct of magistrates and the admiiuMratioQ of the 

'P.A64. 

*Ai Bmut cited bi* lulT-brotber fat miiiidifig^bim in Ibft 
tM4. ]>eilMMh.p. loia. 

* D('tn£>«llicnet dc Corora, p. 490. 

* LycuT-gvii a.lv. Uorr.ntm, p. 154, Orat, Vet. 

* DiuarcUus adv. Dirmo^ilif^WBi, P- 90, 9I , Orat Vat Ther 
aUo liad ilie guarJlun^Uip ol' religion, ftdpt waa buubed bgr 
them for taying, that T^luien-a mat not a Gqd, bot a Goddm. 
Diog. Uicri. p. \66. Sucb was ibe tapd^of tbla.cpjrt.iriwa 
'iWrfering wiili leligitiTi. 

-v. Dioarchus adv. Dcmonh, f. gO. 
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laws* t they inqpected men^s lives, punished idle- 
n€S8% and were most solicitous concerning the ed\x- 
catfoii of children'. The business of this assembly 
was too maltiiariouSy and too discordanti for the 
purposes which I should propose. The Ephori of 
Sparta were more so { for, beside their general su* 
perimeadance of the state, thejr were active f6&* 
fidana. 

The council which I propose to be established 
ahonkl be called the council of ancients, whedier it 
ahonld consist of a particular number, or wfaeth^ k 
should not exceed a certain number, h is unnitcessary 
so determiiie. But suppose that this assembly con- 
sisted of thirty-five members, these t would have 
named from the administrators and senators, who» 
had been released from their different office*. The 
administratars, who executed their crust without cen« 
sure by the law, should of course participate the dig« 
aity of this council : but on a vacancy, when all tbf 
abdicated administrators were mMibers of it, the 
deficiency might be supplied by the ancients* chooi* 
ing themselves a superannuated sensor in the rooo 

' Andocjdes de Myitenit, p. II. 

* Valerias MazimaSj lib. 2, c. 6. SlutarGhj Soloo, 

* Areopagit. Isocrates^ p. ^t. 

* What Sallnst said of fhe Roman senate is much more ap^ 
plicab|e to this asiemUy. Deleoti qaibiis corpius anois ipfir* 
mom^ ingenia sapitDtia vsMsm KipnMtoi eoDSokabanc 
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of their dq>arted companion. Thns I would have 
it constituted ; and I think, that a nmple majoritf 
should e£Fect a decree, as thdr decisions are not im- 
mediately followed by any actual altexation in die 
laws or conduct of the state. 

Their business should be censorial, and ^uld 
reach every individual and authority in the atate ; 
not by inflictmg pains and penalties, but merely by 
advice, intimation, or remonstrance. There are 
two exceptions, beade those which I have men* 
tioned, m case of war, and in casethe administnu 
tor should be impeached. On the dai^r of war 
they should be consulted ; but they should possess 
greater authority and consequence than the fecial 
college at Rome, which has been compared to the 
ifenophylakes in Greece. Yet had At feciales^ 
such power on the determination of war, that no 
Roman soldier, not even the king, could corn*- 
Aence hostilities without their approbation. Widi 
i^^ard to the impeachment of the administrator, 
tbar concurrence should be had, to authorize die 
representative assembly to put him on his tijal. 
When I come to speak of judicatures and modes of 
tiial in the second part, I shall more precisely un- 
fold my intention on this particular. 

« 

' Plutarch^ Thesras^ The fectales oondenmed the Pabii lor 
•ngi^pDg in wur wkh Breoonf. Riilvd), CamUlui. 
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Beside tlu8 general superinteiidance of all officers 
and all things in the state, they should publish pe- 
riodically, parhaps evesy year, a report addressed to 
the nadon on the conduct of the con^toted autbo* 
ritie»~the administrator, the senate, and the repre- 
seoladve assembly ; and on the great subjects of 
geberal welfare : and the whole should perhaps con- 
clude with advice, or praise, or reprehensbn. 
' I have now finished what I deem necessary to say 
on the consdtudon of a commonwealth. Though 
I have treated the subject at large, I have avoided 
ea^treme cases, and tedious details : at least such 
has been my design. There can be no doubt but a 
good constitution is an object of chief importance 
to the happiness of a people : such a jone I have 
endeavoured to delineate. What I have proposed 
appears simple in it's construction, and easy to be 
adopts V ^^d it , seems secured also agunst the |g« 
norance and the vices of mankind. Though other 
governments require the ablest m^usters, this could 
be regulated by ordinary mind% while none could 
reach it s capitsd offices except the ablest and most 
expert. Though in other states the good are cor* 
rupted, and the bad encouraged, in this Sylla and 
Caesar would have emulated the rectitude of Aristi* 
des and Phodon ; lor probity would be essential to 
illustrate their talents. In this, the cooperation of 
virtue and capacity would diaringuish the lowest as 
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well as the highegt crdeis of tht commiinity* The 
prmciple of a geaerous emalation would be active 
in it's citizens as meolbeii^ of dthiags ; and as the 
ckcle of human intercourse increased, axid the or* 
ders of society advanced, it would become more 
impassioned and vigorous in it's citisens, as mem« 
bers of hundreds^ of counties, of the represantatiTe 
assembly, which without trouble, or disturbance, or 
fraud9 or bribery, would be the genuine representa* 
tive of the people. From the probationary assembly 
proceeds the senate ; meo^ of mature judgment, of 
experience in buoness, of approved merit, of po- 
pular virtues. Both these bodies constitttte the le^ 
gislature, an assembly of changeable consistescy, 
permanent, but varying like society itself in the re^ 
novation of it's energies. The executive magistrate 
is virtually preferred by the people, by their rqM*e» 
sentatives, by the senate. He is assisted by mini* 
sters and by councils; which, like so many constel* 
lations. add to the illumination of the inferior lights. 
His power is great, but qualified ; powerful against 
factions, powerless against freedom; and to all 
these there is superadded the council of ancients^ 
which from it*s dignity and merits might be called 
the common &ther of air. 



* Consiltam reipnUicas penes lenet eiset, qui ex aocteritste 
patret, ab ctate Maalui vacitetar» Rorai^ lib. 1^ c. !• 
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« 

,ON JHELrlOIQ^ AND THE PBJESTHOOD. 

^Were I to qonsuk xn^y o«n|i judgment merdy, f 
^puld let the .subject of religion pass without any 
jparticuiar con«ideratiop : but as I have been cen* 
«ured for omitting in^ny Independent Man this topics 
and as religion has, with few exceptions, been cox^ 
sidored essential to civil govemmj^tt, I proc^ to 
;inq we at son^ie length into certsdn opinions concern 
^ng it's establishment and utility. 

'When I ^speak pf religion, unless \ specifically 
.^apply it to some combination of dogn^ and cere- 
monies, I mesm all jreligions. When I speak gene- 
.rally of priests and the priesthood, I mean all pro- 
fessioaai dogmatists aqd theqlogians, 'whether <ta* 
listed ui^er the banners of Brahma, or Fo, or 
JiilahcHnet, or YTesley -, whether they preach the 
,croisades in the twelfth century in order to raise the 
cross above the crescent, or whether they preach in 
^the nineteenth a nussionary Qui^^otism, to exalt the 
jtrinity.of, the British people oxer the tqad of the 
^Hindoos. 



>-Prie9t8 of all religions are U^ same : 



Of whatsoe'er descent their godhead be^ 
Stock, stone, or homely pedigree. 
In his defence his servants are as bold. 
As if he had been born of beaten gold. 



,Of the priesthood I speak generally, for this b 
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the universal character of the order in all i 
Yet, though religions do not likewise manifest s 
constant identity of character, bat vary from eadi 
other, some being more or less morslj or more or 
less nuraculons ; as the devotion of sectaries ta 
their own creed, which they call -religion, and then- 
contempt and hatred of all ckheis, which they de> 
nominate superstitions, is so great; 1 speak ge- 
ner^Iy of them also. My design in treating of re- 
ligion, . as of government, is philosophical in the 
largest acceptatxm of the term*. I subscribe to no 
dictates <^ schools or sects not omforming to that 
reason, which I have received directly from God.-^ 
He who does otherwise,- let him answer, what limtts 
does he put to his credulity i I cbim the use of my 
reason, as I am the creature, not of man, but of 
God ; and if I be free, I may communicate my 
■entimenis to others. 

Though I have declined to prefer this or that 
sect, it is not impertinent to observe, that there are 
three paramount religions, Christianity, Mahome- 
tanism, and that taught by the lamas. Of the 
latter lord Macartney* says, '* It's spiritual juris* 
diction stretches from the shores of the Ca^nan to 

' In tbii I follow sir Thoniai More, "wlio, M Cayl^ obiervei, 
^e hit mind full scope in his Utopia, coosidenog mankind 
3iiJ I i-Itgion with the freedom of a true philosopher. 

■ Poit. Work*, *ol. 3, p. 434. 
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theaeaof Kampschatka^and fixHn the mountaios 
of Boutaa to the Frozen Ocean,, an extent of belief 
not inferior to that of Islamism and Christianity^ 
and hitherto as flourishing as atber/' The rela^ 
t&ye state of religions is computed by Dr. Hunter, 
a. late writer, thus : — Six parts of the world are 
Mahometans, five Christians, nineteen idolaters. I 
have already given a reason why I do not enter into 
the merits of this or that belief; I shall add another, 
I do not perceive the vast importance, which some 
have assigned to the insutution of different religions* 
With those who regard the priesthood with seriout 
concern, and indeed all reUgions resolve themselves 
into their priests, I entirely coincide. I proceed to 
speak of them, and first of hereditary priests. , 

OP AN HEREDITARY PRIESTHOOD ^ 

Hereditary priests I call the Bramins, the Egyp- 
^an priesthood, and the Jewish, who were Jevites* 

' Permit me to offer a conjecture on the origin of an hat* 
ditary priesthood^ particularlj where casts were established. 
The three capital casts in various nations^ where these were 
known^ were the agricultural, the military, and the sacerdotaL 
Those of th^ agricultural cast were slaves, or only one degree 
removed from slavery. This, from what I have said of that 
state, proves, that /hey were conquered. The military order 
contained the conquerors. What Gibbon says in one instance 
applies to many. " The victorious nation was held sacred from 
an ictvile labours, which were abandoned to slaves and straa« 
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I may also mendoh the Eamolpldsft, Ceiices, EteobtN' 
ndai, Jatnidse, Teltiades, Clytades, Melampiades r 
these families furnished priests oi" heralds fo Greece/ 
iat the office was sometimes conTounded. But 4nF 
are not to forget, that the majority 6i the Oredatf 
priests was appcwnted by a popular elcfctkHi, a^frie- 
able to the liberality of those celetmted mtiois. 
Of all modes hitherto invented to increase tW 
' horroura of superstition, an hereditary priesdKXxl 
has been the most effectual. The Egyptian rdtgltm, 
it's creeds, and it's tests, if such be not the invei^ 
tions of later times, were the most wretched, that 
have oppressed mankind. In different countries the 
meanest men were adored as gods and demigods J 

ger>} andevny labour wti lerTile, except the pmfeMoo of 
tnot." C. 04. p. 301). We now cocoe to th* Mcerdoud or- 
der. We find (bat the origin of govemmeiit was pstriardal, 
and that on a coeJition of familiea goveniment cnuUCed of a 
conftdencr of dthen. Ttius the senatorial power was con< 
Hituted. We find, that ia early time* ibe office of priest wat 
a patriarchal prerogative, and that the priesthood was reserved 
to their descendants —the uri^nal amtocracy. Of all the cUin» 
of the plebeians at Rome, that of participation in the saoerdo- 
lal functions was alone effrctunlly resisted by the patricians : 
and as I have already said, they affirmed, that this th^ bad 
not the power to giiDt, as it belonged to the Gods. Let me 
■)m observe, that Diodorui Sioilns usinula'es the priestly gr- 
Afr rii Egj-pt to the patricians (enpalridai) atnong the GkAu 
It seems lo me then, that an hereditary priesthood might hart 
been an hrreditaiy arittociacy ; and that, n the people rcmmed 



/. 
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but in Eorpt the filthiest reptiles were their cherished 
d2viiutie& In other respects the priests of Hindot^ 
tan and Judea were not less insulting and absurds 
According to the bramins their rdigious trolaoMt 
contained all knowledge, and were a code of laws 
sanctioned by their God. ' So acted the Jewish 
priesthood. They, even with 1^ sagacity than out 
modem framers of tales of terrour, brought their 
God into every acdon : their temple was not sup^ 
plied with a flesh-hook or a pannikin, without their 
impudng it to God's ordinance. 

The bramins admitted no one to learn but tbenw 
selves or by their means. " He," say they, •* who 
shall acquire the knowledge of the Vedas without 

tfacar dvil rights from this bod/^ it indemnified itself bj ea« 
lofgiag it*t.saoerdotal prerogatives. I consider, that the priest* 
bood under this view was as the senate at &ome« die govern- 
ment o^the'state. Sometimes the people resisted their tyxiDny, 
and a king was chosen. But he was chosen out of their bod/*- 
as the Dictator at Rome was chosen from the patricians. Dio^. 
dorus SicoluS/ lib. Z, sajs^ that the Ethiopians choose a priest 
to be king. So says Plato of the £g}'ptians. No one writes* 
that a philosopher can rule without the sacerdotal office ; and 
should any person of a different order seize the kingdom* he 
must be initiated into the sacerdotal mysteries ; nor is any ooe 
aQowed to be. king, who is not a priest. Politicus, p. 550, . 
Sometimes, on the other hand, the hierarchy resumed their po- 

3 

litic dominion under the show of holding their authority from 
God, as the third party, who on the death of Codrus resisted 
the donunion either of Medoo or hb brother, affirming, that 
they would have no king but Jupiter. Pausanias^ lib. 7, c. a. 
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the assent of his preceptor, incurs the guilt of tteii^ 
iag the Scripture^ and shall sink into the region of 
torment'/' This is worse than the conduct of the 
hmas of Thibet % and of the catholic priests stifimg 
their religion in a dead language ; or the order of 
Cambridge University, when the translation of the 
New Testament was first published by Erasmus', 
that no one should be so impious as to bring it 
within thdr gates ; or the law of Henry the Eighth^, 
that the New Testament in English '^ should not be 
read by women, artificers, prentices, journeymen, 
servingmen of the degree of yeomen or under ;? 
or the righteous endeavours in those days to decry ' 
the policy of instructing the people'. Though it 
comes near to a device of the establishment of the 
present time to frustrate the enlightened intenticms^ 
which have been displayed by many genorous minds* 
These British levites jvould have children taught the 
alphabet in their creed' ; they would have them 
taught to read ^ in their special creed. They find it 

* Sir Wm Jones^ vol. 3, p. gg. 

*Do Halde, vol. 4, p. 133. ' Selden on Tithes, p. 16« 

* Barrington*8 Ancient Statutes, p. 3^7* 

* L*esprlt sacerdotal est partout le m^roe ; et en tout terns 
k pr^tre, par interet on par orgueQ, s'occupe A retenir let pea- 
pies dans rignorance. Raynal, Hist. Scc« dei Indes, t 1> 
p. 67. 

' Lancaster teaches his sdiolars to be Christians. Here is 
the crime of this man with the Barlows and bishops. 
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impossible, to stop the current in favour of instruct- 
ing the people ; but they endeavour so to connect 
credulity with reading, that the benefit, which' might 
be derived from learning the rudiments of know* 
ledge, should be eventually defeated. 

The brahmins assumed the prerogative of being 
the tuiiyersal teachers of their nation. Other priests 
also enjoyed this right exclusively, and had no oc- 
casion to assert their claims : but we should remark 
in favour of the brahmins, that they condemn teach- 
ing the Vedas' for hire as sinful, •and it is so pro-. . 
nounced by the laws of Brahma. Did they consi- 
der with Pythagoras^ and Socrates^, that it was 
base to receive money for instruction, because it is 
invaluable ? I know not ; but here the parallel be- 
tween the priests of the East and the West ceases, as 
the latter are immensely endowed for the know- 
ledge and the ignorance which they communicate. 

The brahmins assumed every thing to themselves, 
^^ whatever exists in the universe is all in effect the 
wealth of the brahmins, since they are entitled to 
it all by primogeniture^ and eminence of birth\" 
This exceeds the pretensions of the Egyptian priests', 

> Sir Wm. Jones's Works, vol. a« p. 141 and p. 412. 

* lamblichos, Pythagoras, c. 34. 
'Xenophonj Memor. lib. 1, p. 712. 

* Sir W. Jones's Works, toI. 3, p. 79- 

* Diod. SicQlos^ lib. 1, c. 2J . 

VOL. II. T 
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^ . a jc the territory of the state; 
^ w.^-^ment in Peru', where the 
.. ^ rt^rved for the purposes of 
^ % Jewish priesthood^ who received 
. . according to the estimate of Doc- 
•% beside the tithes, the levites, who 
_< oc the tribes of Israel, enjoyed the 
. . .u voluntary oblations, with forty«eight 
. « .je lands adjoining to them* The brah* 
. ...<.d even the pretensions of the clergy in 
. v.^ \^ho at one time possessed twenty-eight 
X . . >Lvcy, or Nearly one half of the whole bnd ; 
. « course they exceed the claims of their sue-* 
N^^ . ^ But it is remarkable in favour of the brah- 
H (hat, though they assumed a prerogative to 
iiings, their title was merely honorary, " each 
must a brahmin student receive his food by beg* 
, .^»;^ ;** vi^hile the tiibe of Levi, and their succes- 
>;.:8s Vkhether iiivetemtely corrupt or nominally 
*x.orineJ^ possess in land and houses, in dues and 
uIk's, exacted from man*s industry, from widows 
ui J the poor, millions on millions of annual revenue^ 
To speak of the evils occasioned by the heredi- 
tary priesthood of the Jews, would be an infinite 

■ Heriot's Traveb, p. .566. 

* Discourse concemiDg Church Oovenimeiit, p. 426* < Pbur 
t\*cliUi8* are his words. 

* Sir Wm. Jones's Works, ▼oj. 3, p. 108. 
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labour. It has been saki, that they believed in one 
God. Do they deserve this praise ? They believed 
in sorcery' and witchcraft* — theii' kings, princes, 
and priests were continually bowing to calves, and 
to devUs, aad to Baal, and burning their <:hildren, 
and burning incense on high places, and under 
gre^n trees, and worshipping the whole host of 
Heaven^. Did they not believe, that Cod was of 
a human form, when they af&rmed, that man was 
made in the image and in the likeness of God^ i an 
opinion utterly rejected by some of the ancient 
philosophers', and by the modem Moskaniens', 

and by other people, called pagans, though they 

• 

* Ph^r^oh's sorcerers changed tfaeir rods ioto serpeitts> t^umecl 
Water into blood, and created frogs, as Moses did ; but they 
could not create certain loathsome insects. £xod. c. 7. 

* How happens it, that witchcraft has ceased, just as the 
ancient oracles ceased ? 

*2 Chrooicles, c. 11, rer. 15; Jeremiah, c. ^, ver. 26; 
Esdiiel, c. 22 i 2 Kings, c. 18, ter. 4. 

^ Genesis, c. 1, ver. 26. it is said, that SeCh was In the 
likeness of Adam : Genesis, c. 5, ver. 3. 

' Zeso said, that God had not human lineaments. Dbg. 
Laert. p. 526* Mi) eiyat lurroi aptpwir^fi^pfoy. 

*Les Moskaniens m*ont tous a8sur6s unanimement^ qa'xls 
n*avoient jamais eu d*idoles, ni de divinit6s subaheroes, maia 
qa*ilt tacrtfioient iiniquement a un toe suprtoe et invisible; 
FaUas, Vojage, t. 1, p. 126. The Jews acknowledged tiie mi- 
nistry of subordinate divinities. Look to Numbcn, €. 2^, 
where one holds converse with Balaam. 

T 2 
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* 

* deserve the name of theists much more than the 
vaunted overweening Jews. 

The Jews made thar God after their own like* 
ness, just as the Asiatics of Negro descent formed 
their idols with flat noses and thick lip»^ — ^In the 
name of God they dared to speak their own selfish- 
ness and conceit, '* and what one nati<Hi in the 
Earth is l|ke thy people, even like Israel, whom 
God went to redeem for a people to himself, and to 
make him a name* ?'' In the name of God they 
dared to utter their own rancour and malig- 
nity. They say they were the chosen people of 
God just as truly as the Chronique of St. Denys 
places Jerusalem in the centre of the Earth '. — ^But 
the Jews believed in God. It is false ; the God of 

^ the Jews was not that stupendous power, universal 
/ and unchanged, that directs the universe ; the God 
of the Jews was not the God of humanity. The 
Jews made their God visible^ vocal^, and a sen- 
sualist. ^* OflFer an offering made by fire of a sweet 
savour unto the Lord*" — ^^ and the Lord smeUed a 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. 9, p. 358. * 2 Samuel, c. 7. 

* M6moires de TAcad^inie des BeUes Lfettres, t. I6, p. 185. 
^ The Pfthagoreans considered God to be invisiUe. Pla* 

'.tardi, Numa. 

' Platafx:h says, that neither the sooF of num, nor even God 
himself can utter vocal sounds without an orgaidzed body. 
Coriolanns. 

* Numbers, c. IS. 
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sweet savour'." — ^In their sacrifices how infinitely 
do they fall below that sentiment expressed by Me- 
naiider, ^' Men in vain endeavour to make the Gods 
propidous by their costly sacrifices — ^if they would 
possess the divine favour, let them love and adore 
God in'their hearts, and be just and holy in their 
discourse*/* 

They imputed to their God the worst pas- 
sions ; he wiis, in their estimation^ jealous, re- 
vengeful*, sanguinary, exterminating^ the author of 

■Genesis, c.'8, ver. 21. 

^ Eosebius^ Pr«p. Evang. lib. 13^ c. 13. PalUidius says^ th^ 
IndiaD teachers inform' the people, that God is not to be ho- 
noored by the sacrifice of innocent animals^ or in temples sump- 
tuously adorned^ but by looking at Heaven with souls purified 
from evil desires. De Gent, Ind. p. 22 & 3 1 . Wilkins ac- 
counts for the Jewish sacrifices, " as a typical reference unto 
the great design, which was to be accomplished in the fulness 
of time by the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross ;" Nat Relig. 
lib. I, c. 12 : and Dr. Magee, of Dublin College^ having enu- 
merated all the barbarous nations, who have used human sa- 
crifices, suggests, that these countenance the atonement. 

^ *\ Gpd is jealous, and the Lord revengethj the Lord re* 
vengeth and is fiirious j the Lord will take vengeance on hts 
adversaries.'* Nahum, c. 1. " Avenge the children of Israel 
of the MIdianites," said the Lord. c. 31, ver. 2. 

*Nun^rs, c. 21, they are ordeied to treat the people of 
Basiian and their king as they had done Sihon and the Amo- 
rites. Then th^y smote him and all his people, until there was 
not one left alive j and they possessed his land. Joshua goet 
against Jericho by the Lord's special appointment, as they said 
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evir**chaogeable — doing and undoing* and repeat- 
ing* — a combination of weakness and wickedness. 

Such, in consequence in a great measure of their 
hereditary priesthood, were the Jews, who presumptu- 
ously and bla^hemously called themselves the chosea 
people of God. If they were the chosen people, it 
was as publicans and sinners were the chosen people 
of Christ. The Jews God's chosen people !-^^ horde 
of insatiable avarice and implacable hate, excluding 
all nations by their laws, and excluded from all 
nations by their manners. From the priesthood of 
this odious people we have derived our religious 
establishment, with all it*s train of burdens and 
evils, in direct hostility to the spirit of Christianity^ 
and the practice of Christ and his apostles. Thus 



bl«q»hemoasl7» and they destroyed man and wonm, young ao4 
dd« oxeo, sheep, aod asses, with the edge of the aword. 
c. 6. And they slew all the iohabitaots of Ai. c. 9, &c. 

' " I (God) Ibrro the light, and create darkoest ^ 1 make 
peace, aod create evil/' Isaiah, c 43, ver. 7. Plato thought 
it very luperstttious, to suppose that God caused evil. He said, 
he was the cause of good, not of evil : Tew h Kxrum mwpurtoy 
rayriXw(. De Repub. lib. 2, p. 605. 

* " And God repented, that he had made Saul king over 
Isntel." 1 Samuel, c I5» ver. 35. Yet thb temper is thought 
unworthy of God in Numbeis, c. 23, '' God is not a man, 
that he should lie, nor the son of man, that he should repent,** 
And Seneca says, Statuerunt, quaef oon mutanint, nee nT** ["*^ 
primt consilii Deos pcenitet. De Beoeficiis, lib. 6. 
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have the priesthood of after times been called Chris 
cian teachers^ while they were restoring^ and when 
they had restored, the institution of the Jewish le» 
vites. It is the most mortifying and melancholy 
reflection that can aflFect the human mind^ that the 
priesthood of those outcasts of Egypt should give 

4 

the tone of thinking and belief to succeeding times; 
that their reKgious jealousies atid enmities should 
Still turn nation against nation, city against city^ 
titizens against theit fellow-citizens ; and that their 
System of tithes, oblations, and impositions of every 
kind, should be visited on after ages* Such are 
some of th^ miseries actual and consequential, 
which priests, by inheriting the sacerdotal office, 
have inflicted on humanity. 

Ot ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

To an hereditary priesthood succeed in oppres- 
^veness ecclesiastical establishments. That any 
thinking man, who believed, or who disbelieved, or 
who was indifferent concerning Christianity, should 
otter one word in favour of modem ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments (except actual bishops or bishops in ex* 
pectation) vastly exceeds my apprehension. Hooker 
• says, that there were Christians in England befoAe the 
Saxons, and that then '* the chief pastors of theh: 
souls were bishops '.'* I am indifferent when bishops 

* Ecclesiastical Polity, b. J, s. 1, 
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» 
were established, nor have I any objectkm to the 

name, or office, in it*s original appointment.<-*I 
should not speak against ecclesiastical establishments, 
or bishops, did they at all . resemble the English 
bishops, that attended the council of Rimini ', who 
were not richer than the apostles; or were they 
elected as formerly by all the faithful in a general 
assembly, which was practised at least for two 
hundred years after the deaih of Christ* ; or if they 
lived in common with the clergy bf their diocese ; 
cj if the college of presbyters S now called the dean 
and chapter, had concurrent jurisdiction with them ; 
or if they lived on a moderate portion of man s in- 
dustry, assigned to them according to the designa* 
tion of Jesus Christy the claim of the apostles, and 
the practice of the early church. To bishops I do 
not object in any of these circumstances : but as 
the ecclesiastical establishments now existing in ca- 
thglic and protestant countries are in direct opposi- 
tion to all such principles and practices, I reprobate 

* TaxQ pauperes fu'tsse ut nihil baberent. Sulplclus Sevenia^ 
Hist. Sacra, lib. 2, p. 420. 

* Fra Paolo de Beoef. o. 3. 

* St. Cyprian says, " as to those things, which my compres- 
byteis, Donatus, Fortunatus, &c., have written to me, I can 
return no answer by myself alone ; since I determined firom 
the beginning of my episcopate to decree nothing by my pri- 
vate sentence, without their counsel, and the consent of all my 
people." 
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tiiem. entirely, and on evary acount. They seem to 
be so devoid of all decency, that it is not imagina- 
ble how a hireling advocate could raise a single sug* 
gestion, to qualify the public indignation against 
them : indeed it is inconceivable how any member 
even of their own degena^te chapters, who still in- 
^ voke the Holy Ghost to assist them in the choice 
of a bishop', whom the crown has already appointed 
for their servile nomination, could have the effron- 
tery to utter one word in so indefensible a cause. — 
Yet we have such advocates, and Burice's zeal 
ranks him among the foremost. — He had proved, 
that the people of Great Britain were condemned to 
puffer eternally the present order of things : that 
with the most ardent desire, and with the universal 
concurrence of society, the people could not reform 
their constitudonal laws. A sentiment not less 
hostile to common sense than to his own assertions 
in a lucid interval of thinking, for in his speech on 
the colonies', which he afterward published, he 
said : ^' if any one ask me, what a free government 
is, I answer, that it is what the people think so ; 
and that they, and not I> are the natural, lawful, 
and competent judges of this matter." But we 
have already discussed this topic. — Burke having 

^Tbif is scarcely credible. See BaniDgton^f AncieDt Stat, 
p. 2l6w 
* Printed with other pieces called his Tracts. 
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church, while he volunteered his services ; and if 
they devoted their lives to the clergy, he sacrificed 
his reputation to their cause. 

Tet while I asagn to Burke this dianterested 
conduct, he giust share the meed with other com- 
petilors. Geo9ry of Monmouth', centuries before 
his Reflections appeared, had been the panegy- 
rist xif chivalry, though the romancer is moderate, 
when compared to the hoary statesman. In the 
same style and temper a Spaniard's sagacity, accord* 
iog to Temple*, attributed the ruin of the Spanish 
monarchy to Don Quixote ; when in jact the chirf 
advantage, which the world has derived from chivalry, 
is, ' that it afforded Cervantes an occasion to amuse 
. mankind with it's d)surditie8. — 

Burke having touched the enchanted ground, 
which had exalted the hero of Cervantes beyond 
all ancient worthies, sprang upwards, and in one 
bound reached the limbo of vanity : — 

" Wbrre aU tbiogi Tain, and all who in vain things 
Bwlt tbeir fond hopes of glor^, or latttng &me. 
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Fit retribution, empty as ibeir deeds : 

and many more too long, 

Embrios and ideotE, eremites and (nan. 

White, black, and gray, with all their tnicnpety." 

Having taken possession of the chair of state, he 
• Lib. 9, c. 12. • Wotki, p. 169, M. 
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spoke to his grave audience^ " They (th^ English) 
ve prejudiced in favour of a religious establish- 
ment ' ; they can see an apostolic triumpn, a bishop of 
Durham, or a bishop oiF Winchester, in possession of 
ten thousand poimds a year, and cannot see why it is 
in worse hands than estates to the lik^ amount in the 
hands of this earl, or that squire/' To drop from 
€0 exalted a station to this nether Earth, it is not 
easy to apprehend, how the circumstance of the 
ministers of Chrises gospel possessing ten, he might 
have said twenty thousand pounds annulal revenue, 
relates to the apostles. Dr. Potter writes : ^' Our 
Lord himself and his retinue of apostles and dkd- 
ples were maintained by charitable contributions ;** 
and St. Paul says, ^ Neither did we eat men's bread 
for nothing, but in labour and in toil working night 
and day lest we should be burdensome to any of 
you;' 

Burke says*, that bishops possess such immense 
revenues, ^^ lest those who are insolent on account of 
their wealth or titles should look down with scorn 
on those, whom, they should look up to with ;re« 
Terence." How admirably the whole system co- 
heres ! how inimitably all the parts are adjusted to 
eath other ! First the king must have an immense 
revenue, that the paniiels of the state coach may 



] Reflections, &c., p. 154, 



fJhld. 
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be of burnished gold, and that h\& servants may he 
so numerous as to interrupt the procession of royalty. 
Then come the nobles : and entails,' and pensions, 
and dnecure places, must swell their incomes, that 
these supporters of the throne may also be daubed 
with barbaric ornaments, suitable to the wright of 
the situation which they sustain. Then the prind- 
pal cler;gy must be exorbitantly endowed, lest the 
nobles should scorn the bishops, whom they should 
reverence. What Burke advances with vehemence, 
Sayle' spoke with jocularity : ** who dare despise 
the priest who officiated, if he gave the greatest en- 
' tertainments, rode in the most splendid equipage, 
&c." Such is Burke's argument, which has been 
so warmly applauded by kings, nobles, bishops, 
the priesthood, and all those who lackey every ad- 
ministration*. Placemen and exptoants sang the 
praises of this impostor and apostate, and many sim- 
ple men raised their voice in the throng, adding 
their hubbub to the general disoM^ j for, is Burke 
says himself, " the credulity of dupes is aa inex- 
haustible as the invendon of knaves." — 

llie design of an immensely endowed ecclesias- 
tical establishment is unequivocally stued by PkU 

' Pfcosfie* pivenw,!. 109. 

'TliMeBrB true deKendanUoftboM, of whom TbeoiAratuf 
ipc.iks In his Ttip, Oxiyap^Ms, who hid that vene \a theii 
moult: ■• Let i|«rebeoDeking, and ooe iiia*t«." 
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lavioini*. The cardinal say^^ that the cathdic 
<;hurcb should be so endowed, that she may en* 
gage the nobility, and those most eminent, by the 
prospect of great preferments to support her: 
"which, translated into English policy, means that 
many bishopi^'cs, and rich benefices, and pluraliti^ 
should be in readiness, to induce the nobler luid 
great commoners, by the prospect of obtaining 
them for their younger sonis or dependents, to sup«i 
port the church establishment, and tbence to 
strengthen the lawless prerogatives of royalty.**^ 
It is imder the latter view, that the kings of Eun 
rope have been such &vourers of the episcopacy.***-^ 
Puring a conference at Hampton Court* between the 
puritan and episcopal factions, James the First, that 
would-be Solomon^ frequently interposed--*^*' No 
bishop, ao king." — ^** Undoubtedly," said the arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, *^ bis majesty spoke by the 
special assistance of God's spirit/'— This reminds 
me of the conduct of a jocular club in Poland', 
mentioned by Connor, in which, when any mem- 
ber made an observation egregiously absurd^ he 
was appointed their archbishop. Though this ca» 
pdtal dogma, ^ No bishop^ no king,'" is the chant of 
the churchj yet, wonderful to tell, a king may 

• 

' Quoted by Bayle, Pens^es, 8. 109. * Hume^ year J604. 
'This resembled a club some fifty years ago in Dublio. Th« 
diicf cwm actor of ibe day was lord <;bief jtutice Joker. 
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possibly not only exist without bishops, but an abso« 
Jute monarch may exist without a religious establish* 
ment, and not for a short time, or in an obscure 
comer of the world, but in China, where an abso- 
lute monarchy has continued for thousands of years 
without any such spiritual assistance. — 

That ecclesiastical benefices may assist the nobles 
in appropriating a larger portion of their fortunes to 
dieir eldest sons^ a^d thatHt may increase the influ- 
ence of the crown when it protects unpopular 
measures, I do not doubt : but what effect has this 
on religion ? It turns the whole' church establish- 
ment into a chapel of ease to the monarchy,— it 
corrupts the whole function of the clergy. — ^Let us 
on this occasion learn truth from the brahmins : 
^ The brahmins', who know the law, who speak 
the words of the Veda^ and who seek bliss after 
death, accept no gifts from a king." Tetinour 
system every emolument, which the clergy possess, 
is derived from their royal master, as it's source. 
The brahmins knew, that, if they- were to receive 
donations from the crown, they should become 
adulatory, and time-serving, and their order would 
lose aH sanctity of character. There is also another 
observation of the brahmins, which deserves to be 
remarked: ^^ A brahmin^ should shun worldly ho* 

* Sir W. Jones's Works, vol. 3, p. 1 73. ■ Ibid. p. 10S» 
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Hour, as he should shun poison." — So spoke an here^ 
ditary priesthood, whom perhaps I improperly pkced 
among the worst kind of that profession ; for the 
followers of Christ, who inculcated the same send* 
xnent by saying that his kingdom was not of this 
i^orld, rival princes in wealth, and are so ambitious, 
that they assume worldly precedence of all thie 
great ones in the land. 

How do they reconcile these dignities and these 
revenues to the Gospel institution ? — ^I'he Gospel 
authorizes the faithful to support their teachers in 
the following words : *^ They who preach the Gospel 
shall live by the Gospel :" do they preach the Go- 
spel ? *• The labourer is worthy of his hire :"— " For 
it is written. Thou shalt not muzzle the mouth of the 
ox, that treadeth out the com i** — do they labour 
in their calling ? do they, to continue the alluaon^ 
prepare any sustenance for the people ?^ — So hr from 
it, they resemble a religious sect in the vicinity of 
Benares, mentioned by Fbrster', who forbear using 
their hands on the most necessary occadons, and 
are fed by others* Let me add another observatioa 
of St Paufs : ^^ For even when we were with you, 
this we commanded you, that, if any would hot 
work, ndther should he eat/' — Yet the bishopa^ 

^ Fontar*t Travdt, vol. 1, p. ai8, Notd. If Sociatti spoka 
trulj^.that tboae wen nesr^ the Godf, who waQted'fbwstft 
thiogs^ At wlwt diitsooe are tlw bisbopi from tbim ? 

VOLn XZ. V 
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vfbom St Paul would probably hare sent t9 z hmiae 
af iadustry, vcduptuoasly devour the firuics of tiie 
•avtb* and the profits of man s industry, exemplify* 
iog the rei^roach of Hosea' : ^^ As they (the pricstsy 
were increaaed, so they sinned against me, there- 
fore will I change thcur glory into shame. 
: '* They eat up thesin of my peqde, and they aet 
their heart on their iniquity. 

^^ And these stedl be like people Kke piiest; and 
I will punish them for their way% and reward diem 
fcr their domgs ; 
^< For tl^ diall eat and not ham enough.** 
That the biafaops have nothii^ to do, or that tbejr 
do nothing, I could shoar by proceeding through 
the whole bench ; but I shall confine myself to an 
obeervadon on Dookir Watson in Britain, a veiy 
popular prelate, and Doctor Stuart in hcdxaij who 
18 moat unpopular, llie bishop of Llandaff, ac- 
cording to Cumberland^ though he inculcated the 
neceesity of residence to his clergy, lived . himadf 
m absentee horn Us diocese; and the primate of all 
Irebnd^ though in the amnmer of 1807 he en- 

» 

• »c,a. 

*MerooirSj frc The prelates kk Spain act yexy diflereotly. 
Townsend, vol. 2, p. 36j, says^ that the moosent a mtnitter 
fd the ata<LiP<«P^.a m^s^ he deiote Marwrtf irheliy to 
tjat 4ntie» of hii ^ffioe^. and cQnfinst kiaaaelf ealirtljr la hit 
dioceit. 
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(breed die duty of rrsideace ako to Kis dergyi *%t 
nest immediately after his churge qisitted ihe i$h|td) 
aor did he return dH the fbl lowing summer. Whuc 
is the cooiclufiioii ? That the bishops have no dutlea to 
fulfil : if they had, would one so active as Bidbop 
Watson reside (mndreds of milea firpm bi^ diocese f 
Would Doctor Stuart -, who, as James Boswell' as- 
sures his readers, was an exemplary parish priest^ 
immediately after his recommendation of residence 
to his clergy, transport hioosclf to Scothnd, and 
cojoum €o long in the metropolis of the eii^pire, if 
the prelacy were not in a great ipeasure a sinecure i 
Tet it might seem, that the presence of Dodnr 
* Stuait might have been of some use in Armagh : 
tiis own clergy were in hostilky with each otherf 
"Ond the grand jury and the beneficed clergy had a 
€OfiAiot ; for die humanity of the former compeilB4 
lliem to request their representatives, in tonse^ 
quenee of exorbitant exactions under the title of 
tithes, to forward any efficient measure, that migiK 
bt proposed in parliament for a modificatipn of tbaH 
system* 

• Yet for doing nothing tfie bi6ho|>s shall receive 
4mmense endowments, when the Siposdes, in whole 
place they presume to stand, for doing every thing 

' This prelate was not this year a member of the Impend 
parl'tament. 
' Life of Johosoxu 

VS 
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receiwd^ small gratuity, or generously made thetr 
0wn manual exertions provide for their own wants — 
that they might not be burdensome to the people. 
Th^ reason given for their ecclesiastical domains is 
tnost offensive."— 'Bishops enjoy such enormous ap* 
pointments, that they may challenge respect even 
from the greatest temporal possessors in the land. 
Then the ecclesiasdcal establishment regards not re- 
ligion, but the "aristocracy ; and it not merely affects 
to compromise the cause of religion with the super- 
cilious pretensions of the nobility, but it is so di- 
rectly antichristian, that it sacrifices religion to the 
fnonarchy and it's appendages. 

Will it be said by the most profligate person, that 
great riches are likely to promote primitive manners? 
Does the Gospel tell us, that it's teachers are to ex-> 
pect reverence from palaces and equipages ? Does it 
not dn the contrary manifest, the incompatibility of 
Tast wealth and spiritual sanctity ? — Does it not fee)- 
jngly inculcate^ that corruption attends an inordi* 
lutfe enjoyment of riches ? Riches have been so per- 
nicious to the church and it*s ministry, that in the 
fifth century, according to Paolo \ when the bishops 
became absolute dispensers of the fourth part of the 
goods of the church, their attention to temporals 
increased, they began to make pardes in the cities^ 



•*' 



> De fienef. lib. 9« 
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and ek^dons were managed with fikction, intrigue, 
and insolence. 

The eflfront^ry of these men aflSrming their be* 
lief in Christianity is not to be endured, when^their 
pomp and vanity contravene it*s essential principles. 
Nothing can be imagined more adverse to the 
doctrines of the Gospel and the practices of the 
early church, than the ecclesiastical establishments 
in catholic and protestant countries : and more so 
perhaps in the latter ; for in the former, if the4>ishop8 
receive much, they give much to the poor. In 
other things they resemble each other in their anti- 
chrisdan proceedings ; for whether reputed the an* 
dent or the reformed church> they equally imitate 
the conduct of the pope, who, while he called 
himself the representaUve of the poor fisherman, 
the tervant of the servants of God, laid tlurope 
under cbntribudon, and overruled the potentates of 
the Earth. — Thus, with Christ and his doctrines in 
their mouth, they have been directed by the spirit 
of that impostor mentioned by Gibbon : '* the peo- 
ple was deluded by Marduk', who averted the 
community of women, and the equality of mankind. 



^ Gibbon's Bom. £mpire« c. AH, p. 284. Isocrates also men* 
tioDs one Thrasylochus, who in oonsequeoce of Poiymetes the 
pvophet became himself a prophet— that he travelled through 
man/ cities^ amassiog great wealth, and living in univenal 
tCMBcabioage. JBgfnet p« 57^. 
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while he appropriated the riche$c lands md tb6 
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most beautiful females." — Or rather they hare puf* 
sued the cx>nduct of Laoise : " Such," says du 
Haldi^^ '^ >vas the fruit of his contrivaotes, diat, 
while be taught his disciples the vanity of all Aitiity 
possessions, he earnestly pursued them himself) and 
procured as many as h^ possibly could.** 

Yet these men, whose early life was spent ill 
seeking preferment, and whose present time «l 
spent in disapation, idleness, or avarice, shall ae* 
sail any one^ who doubts the trinity, or tnmsub* 
stantiadon, or any other quiddit or conundrum 6i 
their device, with the appellations of deist and 
atheisCH— these very men, who by thehr ambition and 
their riches, their arrogance and their extravaganoej* 
give a perpemal Ue to their professed belief, diall 
dare to abuse those who discredit dogmas, which are 
no way agreeable to Cfarisdanity, but cm the con* 
trary their own fabrication. — ^t say, it is incl:^ibie, 
yes more mcredible than either the trinity or ina^ 
substantiation^ that one, who does even much km 
than a rect«r in his occasional Sunday show of half 
an hour's reading in church, and who receives five 
or ten or twenty thousand pounds a year, shall csdl 
himself a believer in Ohrist^-He who does so litde, 
and who receives so much, and says he believes i^* 

^* Hiatory of Cbioa^ voL d, p. 3^e^ 
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Ae doctrines of Christy desenres to be made h^h 
priest to those temples, which Epimenides' niscd 
to Contumely and Impudence. 

Thus die bishops honouf the name of Jesu% 
throi^K whom they act, speak, and have their be« 
iog. Christ and his apostles shall be succeeded by 
men, who exceed princes in their prerogatives^ and 
princes in their revenues and expenditure.— ^It is said 
miracles have ceased— quite the reverse : formerly 
they were occasional, now they are permanent ; fov 
is it not a standing miracle, that such men dare a£* 
firm their belief in Christianity f And is it not mod 
miraculous, that Europe endures the extortimi of 
such sj^amejess hypocrites ? 

It may be said, in order to excuse the bishops for 
interfering with political affairs, that it serves the 
management of the church. Thus Clarendon* wrote; 
that» if bishops did not sit in parliament, the church 
would not be represented. What is the church } 
Faley ^ ccoisiders ii only a profession, saying in. fa-^ 
v6iir of the kgisbidve functions of bishops, that 
«rery profession is represented. — ^Tet this sentence 

abounds with errour.-~Many professions are not re« 

> s 

' Qceio de Legib. p. 336. Polybius says, that Diciearchas^ 
geaeral of Philip^ niUe4 Hunplea W Impistir and l^oitip^ 
Lib. 17, c. 6. 

* History of the Rebellion^ k 9, p. 1S4. ' 

» Eways, vol. 2, p. ^U . 
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* 
presented, '^nor should any one be a r^resentatiTe 

in parSament, whose profesdonal business must in* 

temipt bis representative duties««*-Secondly, the 

church is not the clergy, but all the faithful. Bishop 

Sherlock' thus speaks : ^ The clergy have in a great 

measure usurped the name of the church to them* 

selves, though in propriety of .speech they are no 

more the church, than the king is the kingdom.*'~< 

Thirdly, bishops do not ix in parliament as repre« 

sentadves of the church, in any acceptadcm of the 

word ; bishops sit in parliament, says Blackstone% 

^ in right of succession to certain ancientbaroniesi 

annexed, or supposed to be annexed, to the eptsco* 

pal lands." — ^Thus they do not represent a pofet* 

sion, hdx a property. 

The English clergy formerly taxed themselves in 

convocation, but in 1664 they departed from this 

practice ; riien they were taxed like other cidzens, 

and th^ parochial clergy were allowed to vote for 

members to parliament^.— ^The clergy are {Kecluded 

from sitting in the bouse of commons, as they are 

prevented by penalties from taking lands or tener 

ments to frurm, and alsp from engaging in trade, 

&c^— On the other hand^'^tftey are privileged from 

'Sb^IoA's DUcaprke of the Nature of Unity, Ire, p. 3a. 
^Commeal. vol. 1, p. 410. 
^Hnine's Hi«tor)', ^€iir 1CJ60. 
* Bladutone*8 Commeot voL J j p. Vl\. 
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serving on juries \ (as are physicians, officers of the 
coartS) &c.) ^^ in regard/' says Bbtekscone, ^' to 
tbor continual attention to their sacred functions/' 
Tbi» principle directed that law of the majority of 
the United provinces of America with re9q>ect to 
their priesthood. It declares, that no minister of 
the Gospel is eligible to any civil or military employ- 
Bient^ or to either house of the legislature. The 
constitutions of New York and South Carolina 
mention the. reasons of this excluaon, that they 
should not be diverted firom the duties of their pro* 
Session. 

These respeR^e laws were enacted under* the 
apprehepsion, that a teacher of region could not 
attend at the same time to spiritual and political af- 
fairs. Perhaps it was also feared, that the political 
would deprave the spiritual office^ if they were asso- 
ciated. The ezisdng episcopacy has justified this 
suspidon to it's utmost extent. Let me, before I. 
conclude this topic, contrast again the conduct of 
the brahmins with the bishops*. The brahmins 
never in former times condescended to engage in 
public a^rs j they passed their lives in performing 
the duties of religion, and in studying the sciences. 
The Talapoins^ of Siam also esteem it smful to inter* 

* Blackttone's Comroent. v6i, l» p. BjQ, 

*Fenbhtft'i Hist. vol. 1, p. 10. 

' l^ Lonbero's Hist ds Slam, portie B, c. 21, 
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ferem state bnsmess ; as do the lamas of Hiibet. 
Nor does the grand lama' ntterineddfe in any re- 
spect with the civil government of the state,— while 
oar brahmins and lamas, great and small, plnnge i 
into the depths of the political abyss with devoted 
passion, sound and resound die jell of £fictioii 
through the land, and exceed the most crafty and 
abandoned in conspiring against the naticA's honour 
and prosperity in their intrigues* 

I lament, that Burke's Reflections have been so 
favoured by many in these countries, that I am 
obliged to recur frequently to them. A sacerdotal 
insolence, and a dogmatical assumption, have given 
them an assurance with numerous individuals. The 
sentiments which Buii^e obtrudes hav» the same 
pretensions to authority, as those of all ghostly im- 
postors; for, as Raleigh* observes of divination, 
** most men believe firmest what they least under*, 
stand.*' I have already exposed the puerile reasons, 
which he .has given for bishops exorbitantly trans* 
gressing all bounds in worldly opulence* But for 
an instant allow, that this paradox is sound sense— «• 
if some bishops be dignified by their riches, in what 
situation are those bishops, who have comparatively 
moderate incomes ?-~If fifteen thousand pounds an- 
nual revenue honour the bishop of Durham^ and 

> Du Halde, Hist. vol. 4, p. 1^ 
« Cibtoet CoaoctJ^ p. 133. 
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the archbisbop of Canterbuiy, are not other bisliops 
dtthoaoured by not having moi'e than two thousand * 
pounds a year i If the former be honoured by iheir 
li^ealth, the others are dishonoured by having little 
mo* X* than the tithe of thefr brothers. If the go* 
V^^nment were sedulously disposed to honour the 
episcopal bench, and if wealth were the means of 
honour, would not the scheme of the bishop of 
Llaudaff',^ in his letter to the archbishop of Canter«- 
bury, have been adopted f This proposal, which 
unfortunately was made by a bishop who held one 
of the poorest Inshopricks*, to anot^ier who held one 
of the richesl^ suggested, that the bishopricks should- 
be rendered more equal in their revenues than they 
are. This he conceived would produce two good 
^ects, the poorer bishops lyquld not then hold 
church preferments in commendam^ and the bishops 
would possess greater independence in the house of 
}ords. This spirited prelate did not however show 
much sagacity as an advocate, in the reasons he of- 
fered for the adoption pf this measure, and the lat* 
ter-*-the independency of the bishops, was the 
strongest motive that could be adduced for resisting 
|us proposed reformation. 

•P.aa. 

^Bishop BabingtOD^ being presented to this biahoprtck^ which 
\aA been well endowed before the Reforniadoo« ftaid^ he was 
Irisbopef aff^ for the land had been severed from it. 
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This disparity in the revenues of bishops, and 
. the consequences which flow from it, suggests ao- 
other question. Supposing, that the revenues of the 
bishops ennoble them .in the eyes of the nation, 
must not the great body of the clergy, who have 
little of the imposing lustre of the episcopacy to 
subdue the apprehen4on of manjund, stand m a de- 
preciated dtuation ? Though it is common in coua.* 
tries where the Greek and Catholic churches are 
established, to have in each temple the principal 
saint weighed down with baibaric ornaments, with 
jewels braided on it's arms, and jewels in it's eyes, 
while the minor divinities remain nak^l and neg- 
* lected, without any injury to the devotion of vota^ 
lies : the same difference between bishops and the 
inferior clergy in thefe countries is not attended witH 
similar effects; for society must take it'simpreassion 
.of the dignity of the priesthood, not from the bU 
shop, but from the subordinate ministering clafgy* 
Who ^Te they? In what circumstances? Curates, 
who perform almost tlie whole duties pf the church 
for forty, fifry, .sixty, or seventy-five pounds a year. 
If the opuLnce of the bishops do so much good, 
the poverty of the curates must do much ill. 1£ 
the opulence of the bishop abash the rich super* 
dlious laymen, how must the curates, the officiat- 
ing ministers of the church, be scorned wd ^e^ 
spised I 
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T|ie epbcopacy so whoUj oontemn this body of 
men themselves, and are so regardless of any thing 
except the gratification of their own pride and ava^ 
rice, that, no hter than last session of parliament, a 
motion, which was made in that assembly for a 
more just collection and rating in Ireland of the 
first fruits, by which that fund, which goes to in* 
crease the stipends of the inferior clergy would be 
increased iirom three thousand to twenty thousand 
pounds a year, was rejected. The lat^ chancellor 
of Ireland also stated, that, in the presenr state of 
affairs, two bisbopricks, each worth twenty thousand 
pounds annually to the incumbents, did not pay 
one shilling to this fund. The motion was insult- 
ingly rejected without inquiry, on that broad prind- 
pie of episcopal goTemment—- that there should be 
no reformation. Had not this been avowed, we 
might have supposed, that the povertj of curates 
was preserved for the same reason, for wliich in the 
Roman church the begging orders were authorized^ 
according to Macchiavel, " that the poverty of friars 
might bea^ out the eiccessive wealth and luxury of 
bishops.** 

The bishops, instead of redsting the increase of 
poor clergymen^s salaries by a humane and just as* 
seesment on the enormous wealth of some bishops^. 
should themselves have promoted the measure ;— • 
but they were employed otherwise : some of them 
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ttnei^e attempting to de^ Lancf^ter'ft «adeavoui« td 
instruct the 'poor ; many of them laboured to dc£Bat 
the emancipation of four imUioaa of their cadioKe 
brethren, because th^* believed a dogma mom ; 
while others were prosecufttig the Rev. Mr. Scone', 
one of their own body, for believing a dogma ]es&^^ 
the tathdlice believed in tmneubsiantiatian, and Stene 
dkl not bdieve in the Trinity \ Would it not bt 
vise in those scholars, at this time of the woHd> tm 
sllegornse the Trinity? though that'enidite king; 
fames the Firat% writes, ^'It is th^e most impoitant 
and most certain of all my^eries.^ Or, if the worid 
be not ripe for it's typical repeal^, caMM they exr 

• > m^MB Biegenes saw aoneiof those, Kho weie cpiM Syg^ 
pngfMMBf, Wtfieps^ GQndiicdagaf)ecsQBtoj«fitioe»wJboh0d^lOr 
Jen a ^ibial from tbe treasury, be said, '* Look at the great 
thieves leading a little one." Diog. J^aert. p. 396. 

« Plato, it is said, believed in tbe Trinity. If aH that TIato 
lias written Ibeologically and mjalicallj be eoBsideiied, f tlikdt 
pJatD'j belief wili not «atHy^ cnUfiStad r bnt this iseerlsiig 
that belays, '' To ahowoie, 4hatKuie k many, and that many 
are one, wacdd^grcntly amaze me : Axx' K i trif £v, /aarro nrrt 

Parmenides, ill. 

* ''B.1>orDB> to the Reader. 

^Aaietfaoiist preacher atleinf(ed:^exflhta 4a Tr^iillyJ^ 

tiinuQgif)8idedowna,pat with>thxe^Jegs. J^htipgaJe, in hia 
Portraiture of Methodism, is mnchgofiended al this. exposition. 
Vet Nightingale should have Itnown, that the methodIst.preacher 
amid have defended his lively representation : ''Tea^ etery pok 
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pltm it by a commentary most hostile to k^s obvious 
mf^oMugh^ ? Or, if this also be not the time for exer- 
eking this cabalistic acieiioe, I advise them to in- 
crease the salaries of the poor clergymen, though 
they should even subject bishops, who possess 
twttty thousand pounds a year, to pay the first 
fruits to assist this purpose. If they do so, allegory 
and the cabala may stiU be a century distant at 
least from stirring up rebels among the clergy. I* 
^eak not at hazard,— ^n anecdote of parson Pattoa 
is in point. Patton*s bishop having heard, that he 
omitted to read the Atbanasian creed, sent one of 
his clergy to him to know the reason — ^Patton an«* 
swered, Because I do not believe it. Not believe it ! 
replied the spiritual messenger, that is strange, your 
metropolitan believes it. — That may be, rejoined 
Patton^ he believes at the rate of five thousand 
pounds a year, and I at fifty pounds. 

Similar to ecclesiastical est^iishmenls are plu- 
ralities. When it is inquired^ Why does this maa 
hold many livings ? different reasons are occasionally 
assigned. Gascoigne mentions one: **l knew a 
certain illiterate idiot, the son of a mad knight, 
who, from being the companion, or rather die fool, 

of the scats of a great family of royal blood, was 

< 

in ienisalem and Judah shall be holiness to the Lord of hostt/^ 
Zechariab, c. 14^ ver. 21 : and still more by a passage in ths 
24th chapter of HocfeJak : '^Setonthepot^ te.** 
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made archdeacon of Oxford, and obtained two riefi 
rectories and twelve prebends'." — ^Another, and in- 
deed the common reason which is given for this or 
that man bang a pluralist, -One paiish is not suf- 
ficient to sup[>ort him. But though one rectory 
cannot support one rector, two rectories shall sup- 
port one rector and two curates : thus, by changing 
the name of rector into curate, what could not sup- 
port two shall support three ; that is, three are 
fewer than two, a complete trinicarian miracle. Is 
it credible, that, where pluralities are admitted, the 
eccleaastical bench, or the civil government, should 
rely on the operation of religion for as^ting mora- 
lity ? — It is impossible ; for thus they render some 
too rich to be attentive to their duties, supplying 
them with the means of dissipation, and thus they 
* reduce many of the churches of th6 land to be ad- 
ministered by deputies. — ^Thence the rectors of 
parishes assume the vices of the episcopacy, and 
ihenQe the economy of the worst government di- 
rects the reciprocal situation of cuiates and rectors j 
that is, he who does nothing recdves the emolu- 
ments of the office, and a pittance is cast to hint 
who executes it. 

Thus we have investigated the apostolic triumph 
of Burke's bishops, and the unspeakable advantage, 

* Heury's Hisi. of Eogland, b. 5, c. 4, 1. 1. 
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which is derived from ten or twenty thousand pounds 
a year being conferred annually on this or that 
bishop to strike awe into the nobility, and admira- 
tion into the people ; while the tnlnisters of. the 
church, who are perpetually under the eyes of the 
nation, have smaller salaries than' the grooms and 
cooks of many rectors. — Let not the rectors, and 
deans, and pluralists, and bishops be offended at 
these remarks ; for, in the fourteenth century, 
Orem preached even more pointedly, and his au« 
dience were the pope and cardinals. He affirmed^ 
that the reign of antichrist was near at hand; and 
the chief reason he offered for this opinion wasj 
^' the great inequality in the state of the Christian 
clergy, of whom some be so high, that they ex« 
ceed all princes of the Earth, and some again so 
base, that they are under all rascals*." — I conclude 
this part of my subject by remarking with <Ie Witt% 
that *' an eccleaasdcal establishment is incompati- 
bly with a commonwealth ;'' and we find, that most 
states, which reformed their governments, as the 
Netherlands, disencumbered themselves of this ap- 
pendage of levitical tyranny and barbarous imposi- 
tioi? ; I may also add, that Zealand% of all the 
United Provinces, was at once most inimical to 

' Henry's Hist, of England, b. 4, c. 7. 
*Trae InterMt of Holland, pan 3, c« 2. 
* Bentivoglio, Paesi Bassi, Ub. 1^ c. 8. 
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the ^taiiish decpodsin, and to an eccleaasdcal esb- 
Utshment. 

or R.ELIOIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS} ORIGIN OF 
TITHES^ &C. 

In diffa%nt nations, but puticular}; io Eurqie 
for many preceding centuries, religious estabfisfa- 
inents have been supported by tidies. This mode 
ef raiang contributions on the people for die mun- 
tenance of tbe priesthood dcserres tome iavesti- 
gation. 

It was cuBtoHiary ia various parts of the world, 
in consequence of vows, or of some extraordinary 
good fortune, to ofer a portion of the boon to die 
GodS} who were supposed to hare fiiTOBred die 
votary's success. This was moet frequently occaaon< 
ed by the vicisatudes of wm-. — ^Thus the pedigree: 
of tithes is derived from superstition and violence. 
— ^To proceed with the vgum^. 

DioBysius of Halicanussus writes', that Her- 
cules reserved for die deity die tithe or tenth part of 
the spal taken from Cacus. Cimon*, on his vic- 
tory over tbe Fereians, dedicated the teadi put of 
die spoib to the Delphic Gud : and AgeaJsius' alao 
dedicated the dthe of die spoib of die same people 

'Aiilk).Boin..lib. I.e. 4. *Diod.Siciilui, lib. 11. 

* Flyurdi, Agcsilam. 
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to the same God. The Athenians' lijl^ewise, oa 
their victory over the Boeotians, consecrated the. 
tenth of the price of their prisoners; and I may 
add, that, in the Greek language^ Ssx^Tfusiv* sig- 
nifies to consecrate. 

Thi^ mode of consecration was not un^nov^n to 
the Romans. Camillas', on marching against the 
Veii^ vowed the tenth of the spoils : and the pro- 
scribing, sanguinary Sylla^ consecrated the tithe 
of his substance to Hercules.-r-If we pass into Asia, 
the same custom is obvious. — ^Cyrtis^, on conquer* 
ing Croesus, consecrated the tenth of the booty } 
and thus Abraham offered to the high prie^ MeV* 
chfzedek the tithe of his warlike acquisitions^ 

The oblations of the superstitious were not con* 
^ed to a tenth of the spoil of the vanquished \^^ 
they thought, that their Gods were not less cruel 
than avaricioos. Thus we are told by Diodoru9 
Siculus^, that the Argiyes sacrificed the tenth c^ 

' Herodotus, lib.. J, c. yf, ^ Sttid^s sub yeri)Ot 

? Plutarch, Cpmillus. 

* Plutarcb^ SjUa. Crassps al^o copMcrated the t^nth of hi| 
iubsmnce. Plot. M. Crassbs. There were other coosecrations 
^moqg ,t|)e Romans, not unlike the fint fruits aroong the Jews. 
F^b. Maxipoua, on taking the ooounand of the araiy, vowe4 
lo the Godf a ver^^crum, that is, aU the young which should 

' b^ prodn^ the succeeding s(irix)g. Plutarch, Pabius 

* Herodotus, lib. 1, c. 69. ^ Genesis, c. 14, ver. 3Q. 
'Lib. IK 
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their capdms ; as the Germanic Saxons * Irequentljr 
stew on the altars of their Gods the same ponioo 
of those, whom they seized in their piratical de- 
scents on Gaul. 

It is not however to be imagined, that the tenth 
was the uniform perquisite assigned to the supposed 
malice and avarice of the Gods. — S<Hnedme8 atl 
the captives were offered to God's vengeance, of 
which the Jewish history* affords various examples : 
— somedmes the whole property that was seized was 
consecrated, as were the possessums of the inhatu- 
tants of Corinth by Cypselus' i sometimes a tlurd 
part, as was customary with the Sctavonians\ 

That this consecrated plunder originated the im* 
posidon of dthes, we may infer firoin various rea- 
sons both direct and incidental. It is said in the 
nineteenth-chapter of Numbers*, "It shall be a.sta- 
tute for ever throughout your generations, that 
among the children of Israel^ they (the levites) 

■ Sidoa Apollin. lib. 8, Epitt 6. *}oA\a, c, 6, ind c. 9. 

* Aristotle dt Cura Bei Famil. lib. 2. Tfaii relatioii ii worth 
nnting. CjrfMclua tbe Corinthian voired to Jopter, ibat, 
prorided he ihoutd gain (he city, he would offer to him tb« 
"Xhoteofit'l^MMesiiooj. Haviogmcceeded, be made a censiu; 
the bnt year he look a tenth, and pretented it to tbe ddty, 
teaving iTir other nine parti to the inhabitants, to rapport their 
traJe anj induilry : and thin he proceeded eveiy ftu, tintil 
he accompliilicd his vow. 

•Tiwftea Hislorr of Itutsia, igl. 1, p. 1 18. » Vcr. M. 
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have no mberitaDce ; but the tithes of the children 
of Israel, which they offer as a heaye offering unto 
the Lord, I hare given to the levites to inherit."—^ 
Here tithes to the priest are called a heave offtring 
to the Lordj which is the very expresdon used in 
the twenty-ninth chapter of Numbers' for that por* ' 
tion of the spoil of (.the Midianites^ which was 
given to Eleazer the high priest. 

It may seem strange to some, that the levites did 
not choose to have an allotment of land rather than 
a proportion of the produce; It is not improbable, 
but they bad originally an agrarian proportion with 
the* other, tribes; We read in Thucydides*, that, 
when the Athenians seized the territory of the Les- 
biansy they divided it into three thousand shares, of 
which they consecrated three hundred, that is (he 
tithe of the vanquished territory. We read also of 
various portions of land being sacred in Greece, 
and we know, that the levites^ beside the tithe, 
possessed forty-eight cides with the ground contigu* 
ous to them% which might have been their original 
property. Suppose however it was not^ and I speak 
on this point merely on conjecture, the reason of 
the levites choosing rather the tithe than a territorial 
allotment is easily explained. They made the thir* 

teenth tribe ; of course their portion could only be a 

■ 

» Yer. 29. • Lib. 3, p. 200. 

* Cambers, c. 35; Tcr* 7 -, Joibaa^ c, 91. 
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. th^teefitb at mosr, as they were the smallest of all 
the tribes ; but by their appointment, as I before 
nientioned on the authority of Potter^ they pos* 
sensed compafatively ah immense revenue equal to 
any four of the other tribes. The same principle 
of imposidoh, which separated them from all the 
people to bear the ark of the covenant^ made them 
assume nominally a tenth, but really a third portic»i 
of the produce of the land. This they receiTed as 
sovereign masters without trouble, — the people la* 
boured', aiid the priest prayed,— ijie pople fought, 
ind the priest seized the prize of the victors ; Jericho 
and it's people were destroyed, *' but ail the silver 
and gold vessels and iron are consecrated unto the 
Lord : they shall come, into the treasury of the 
Lord*.*' — ^No wondef then, that they forced the 
people to war ; no wonder, that they praised the 
virtue of sacrifices ; " And the priest's custom with 
the people was, that, when any man offered sacri- 
fice, the priest's servant came while the flesh was 
in seething, with a flesh-hook of three teeth in bis 
hand. And he struck it into the pan, or kettle, or 
caldron, or pot, and all that the fieshrhook brought 
up the priest took for himself'/' 

' This .was not peculiar to the Jewf . When the Albasi Iske 

broke through it's boundsj oi ftfy Upvg ra irwpi ^ucrias neparr^^ 
h $r,fjios 'X'^P^* ''^PH '^ft ^(7^* Plutarcbj CarailltMi, 
f Joshua^ C.6. ^1 Samuel^ c. 2. 
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« ^ Alao hebme thef buned the £ir, tke priest's 
servant came« and sad to the man diat sacrificed^ 
Give flesh to cotst for the priest'/'^^Whatever was 
the occasiODy the jirie^ seized the whole or the bet* 
ter part, and this will account for the conduct of 
the Jewish priests, who choose rather to be usufruc*** 
tiiaries than proprietors. 

Unfortunately we have most intimate and afiect^* 
ing examples of the progress and enormity of priestly 
impositions. — ^If the levites seized a third, the 
Christian clergy, with only a claim for maintenance, 
possessed in England under various disguises and 
graduated villany twenty-eight thousand knights' 
fees out of sixty thousand, or almost one half of 
the whole property of the state. 

It has occurred to me, that the tithes paid to the 
Jewish priesthood might have originally defrayed a 
portion "of the civil administration. There is a cu- 
rious passage in a letter preserved by -Diogenes La^ 
ertius% said to be written from Ksistratus to Solcm : 
it is to the following effect : ^^ 1 differ only from the 
people in superior dignity, and I use only my own 
fortune in my own expenses. For though every 
Athenian separates the tithe of his substance, 
Xiyxaxj/y th axnti 7tXi?p», it is not to defray my ex- 
penditure, but to provide for the sacrifices, and for 

' J Sam. c. 2. * Soloo^.p. 36, Opera. 
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other public wants, as when war shall sdze us.'^— * 
This I quote merely to ehicidate my suppootioiu 

That the Jewish government was originally a theo- 
cracy, that Ls, according to the uniform practice of alt 
priests to identify themselves with God, a govern- 
ment of priests, there is little doubt ; ^^ .Now there* 
fore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep 
my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure 
unto me above all people— *for all the Earth' is mine, 
and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests ^"—• 
That the high piSest in the latter government of 
that people frequently acted the royal part is ako 
certain. Jonathan*, who was high priest, sent am* 
bassadors to Rome and Lacedsmon, as had Onias' } 
and Simon, who succeeded Jonathan as high priest^ 
ruled the country and the cities. 

Whether I be right in my conjecture or not, that 
the tithes supported any part of the civil administra* 
tion of the Jews under the theocracy, it is clear at 
least, that they might have satisfied the whole ex* 
penses of the government ; and it is remarkable, 
that, among the evils which the priests prepared the 
people to endure if they should adopt royalty, pay* 

' Exodas^ 0. sp. ^ Jaoathan, c. 12. 

'Ibid. c. 14. Xiphilin was correct in saying, tluit the high 
priest in Palestine is king, p. 6, fol. I refer to a prece^ng 
note eiplaining the origin of bereditaiy priesti, still fiirtfa^ tq 
^acidate this supposition iu the text, 
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ment of tithes to the king was particularly remaned. 
— ^He will take your sons, and appoint them br his 
service ; and he will appoint captains over tKoisands, 
hundreds, and fifties ; and he will take yourdaugh- 
ters to be confectioners and cooks, and the best of 
your fields, and the tenlh, of your seed and of your 
$heep\ 

That the tithe paid the modem clergy would also 
support the civil administration is likewise certain^ 
and this is precisely the portion, which is assessed 
in the Spanish monarchy in different places. In the 
pari^ of Amover* the people pay two tenths, one to 
the king, and another to the clergy ; and Catalonia % 
which is exempted from the alcavala, milliones, &c.% 
pays In lieu of them ten per cent in all rents, whe- 
ther belonging, to individuals or communides. Thus 
we find, that the* tithe was the whole sum assessed 
by a very lavish and profligs^ie monarchy, to sup- 
port it's muldplied follies and mismanagement. 

In tracing the origin of tithes I have shown, that 
they arose from the grossest supersudon, and the 
most barbarous violence, and that they probably 

' 1 Samuel, c. 8. If tbe tithe paid the clergy, were a third, 
and that paid to theking equalled tbe clergy's proportion, the 
land would he divld^ with regard to both as in Egypt. Diod; 
Sicul. lib. 1, says^ that one t^ird was for the priests^ ooe thiid 
for the king. , 

* Townsend's Travels In Spain, vol. 1> p. 187* 

I Ibid. vd. 2, p. 368. ^ P. 127, 
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reacted their height by the unremitting craft, hy- 
pocrisy and avarice of the priesthood* 

Wbnher after diis exposition sage men shall 
again bund the modem system of tithes on divine 
right, I do not pretend to determine; but as this 
dogma 's rather questionable at present, it is hot 
just to mention two arguments^ which have been 
used by .earned and grave writers to estaUish their 
divinity .-^ir Henry Spelman, in his larger treatise 
on tithes, having remarked, on the credit of some 
missionisiry perhaps, that it has been observed, that 
certain brutes leave a tenth part after their repletion, 
toms up the whole argument ; *^ Thus Jews, Pa* 
gans, Turks, and some beasts, have had a care to 
pay tithes'." — HookerV reasoning is as elevated as 
Spelman's is profound : if Spelman sinks into the 
abyss, he sits on ^' the pure empyrean, high throned 
above all height/'— It runs thus : — " Three being 
the mystical number of God's unsearchable perfec- 
tion within himself: seven, the number whereby our 
own perfections through grace are most ordered : 
and ten the number of nature's perfections, &c/' — 
Ergo J the. clergy have a right to tithes, which St. 
Chrysostom in his moderation calls a small part. — 
These arguments may be unanswerable : but as they 
are not ple^idable directly, in the civil or ecclesiasti- 

• fcdes. Polity, p. ^. 'T. 5. HoiniL 46- 
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cal courts, we shall presume to scrutinize \he pre- 
tensions of the Christian clergy to this divine por- 
tion of human industry. 

Doctor Potter has observed, that Christ ^nd his 
apostles, though they asserted the right of the 
clergy to maintenance, are wholly silent as to the 
proportion of tenths. On what grounds then do 
the clergy^ as ministers of Christ, assume this pro- 
portion ? What he never granted to his apostles, 
nor they to others, their successors cannot derive 
from them.r-^1 hus in their revenues, as in thdr 
dogmas, they have acted the part of Jews under the 
name of Christians.— ^o far was Christ or his apo- 
stles from intimating, that sd immense a rent as 
tithes should be paid to the clergy, he frequently 
cautions his followers against avarice ; and so far 
from leaguing his ministry with politics, that he pre- 
served it from all temporal connexions. 

Christianity continued for centuries without any 
support from tithes. Selden' observes, it was not 
before the end of the fourth century, that* any pay* 
ment to the church of a tenth, as a tithe, was at 
all in use ; nor does it appear, that there was any 
ordinance even by the church prior to the council 
of Mascon, held towards the close of the sixth 
century, for the payment of tithes to the clei^ j 

' Oa. Tithes, c4« p. Sg. 
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nor was this authorized on the Continent, according 
to Mezeray', by any political sanction, until the 
reign of Charlemagne ; or in England, till the rdgn 
of Ethelwolf in 837. It should be observed,, that 
Charlemagne instituted an inquisition court* against 
heretics in Germany, which wasLthe model of those 
excruciating courts of the same name in Spain and 
Portugal. Thus dthes and the inquisidon were le- 
galized by the same man on the Continent, while the 
English are indebted for the legal establishment of 
tithes in Britain to Ethelwolf % a wretched supersti- 
tious prince, who was designed for the church, and 
who had actually been a subdeacon in the cathedral 
of Westminster. — ^Yet it does not appear, that tithes 
were universally assessed, as at present, till the 
tenth century — emphatically called, from it's stupi- 
dity and ignorance, the age of lead\ Such are the 
pedigree and the descent of tithes. A material 
psut in this eventful history still remains to be re- 
lated. 

Some time after tithes had been partially in use, 
about the year 470, according to Paolo Sarpi % a di- 

' Histiure de France, Eng. VenioD, p. 145. 

^ Favine'i Theatre of HodooTj p. 71. 

' Home's Hist vol. \, p. 73 1 Henij's Hist. b. 2, c. Z, %. 4. 

* Heniy's Hist. b. 2, c. 3. s. 5. 

* De Belief, c. 7* I subjoin Fleetwood's aooooot, for the 
benefit of the proCestant dergy and people. <' The offerioga 
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Tision was made of the revenues of the church into 
four parts ; one to the bishop, another to the rest 
of the clergy, a third to sustain certain parochial 
houses, a fourth to the poor, meaning the poor of 
the place, for the bishop was obliged, out of his 
own portion^ to lodge the stranger clergy, and to 
defray the expenses of the indigent, who came to his 
district from abroad. This distribudon was of course 
soon altered for the worse, and the whole system 
became perrerted. In the early diurch, says P^olo*, 
the care of temporals was committed to infefior mi* 
nisters, called deacons, while teaching the word of 
God was reserved by the apostles to themselves.-^— 
The reverse he laments is now customary*. In the 
succeeding cliapter he adds' — ^the bishops soon ap« 
plied the fund reserved for the poor to their own 
use, and they had so abominably violated the rights 
of those with whom they were associated, clergy, 
and poor, and people, that Charlemagne was obliged 
to restrain their usurpations. He in consecjuence 
partly restored to the parish priests, or curates,* the 
estates of which the J>ishops had despoiled them^ or* 

■ 

and oblations of the people were collected for the use of .the 
church, and all put into the hands of the bishop, and bjr him 
difided into four parts : one part to his deig/, another to re- 
pair the churches, a tliird to the poor, and albnrth to him- 
self.** Account of Church Government, p. 98. 

> De Benef. c. 3. * Ibid. c. 4. * Ibid. c. 15. 
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cfering that every curate should have a diare of the 
ievenue assigned him, called die manso ; he aIsore«» 
stored to cities the liberty of eiectiag dieir own 
lushops, and to monks that of electing their own 
abbots. He ordered too, that bishops should ap« 
point those clergymen, who were elected by the 
parish at large, and that the people and dei^ 
should elect the pope. But all things quickly re-» 
lapsed: the bishops sdxed lands and houses by 
preying on the credulity of mankind : and the 
dergy next in rank to them seized the entire tithe 
to their own personal use, which should have sup* 
ported the whole church establishmoit^^bishops, 
clergy, parochial concerns and the poor. 

This is a miserable ^concatenation of ftauds and 
crimes, yet the protestant clergy of all men shall in« 
?dgh most bitterly against the catholic imposidons, 
Mrhile they receive the fruit d their iniquity.-^ 
^^ As I live, satth the Lord God, Sodom thy lister 
hath not done, she nor her daughters, as thou hasf 
done, thou and thy daughters. Behold this w^s the 
iniquity of thy sister Sodom« Pride, fulness of 
bread, and abundance of idleness, was in her and 
in her daughters, neither did she strengthen the 
hand of the poor and needy *.'* 

How dare the reformed priesthood revile the 

' £zekisl^ c. \6, ver. 48. 
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U8urpatioii8 of the catholic clergy; vhen they re- 
ceive the profits of thar crimes? Restore the 
fiinds of the people to their tncieat use : in your 
present ^tuation you are * accessaries after the hcU 
and you enjoy the plunder made by the principals 
in the siiscbiefy while they have suffered Sjt thdr 
* offences. Support even the poor in whoae name 
and for whose service your predecessors claimed ori- 
ginally c(mtributions from the. people, and after- 
ward the tithe of the land. — That they will not 
act so, or do any thing liberal or humane, I am 
convinced. — ^It is not to relieve, but to oppress, that 
.diey officiate: as Zosimus' said ef them, ^ They 
have aigrossed a great portion of the lands and 
fortunes of the state, and nnder pretence of commu- 
flicadng all things with the poor, they have reduced 
all things to poverty." — Call the laity, who would 
reft)rm your abuses, any execrable names, that your 
Hialice and arrogance may suggest ; but with Sarpi% 
I call those, who use the funds destined for the re^ 
lief of the poor, sacrilegious. You will say perhaps,, 
diat the fraud is of long standing : yes, and, if 
you please, it is authorised by Judas, ivho betrayed 
Christ :' be robbed the common fund of the aposdes, 
and converted the stolen goods to his own use. 

Yet we shall be told in that manual of prejudice' 

• • • 

*Lib. 6,5. •JDeBenef.c. 1. 

2 
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and imposinon. Barkers Rejections on the French 
Revolution, that the revenues of the church are 
held by the same title as the landed possessions of 
all the citizens of the state. This is something like 
Btackstone*s' remark in favour of hereditary monar- 
chy,, that lands are no more descendible by nature 
than thrones ; by which he would intimate, that an 
hereditary monarchy was analogous to liereditary 
prc^erty. Let men involve their sophisms by talk- 
ing of nature and law as they please : the king is 
an officer of the state, not it*s proprietor; — a land- 
holder is not an officer of the state, but a proprietor: 
one possesses in his own right, the other in the right 
of his office. That the clergy possess their tithe by 
the law, and that landlords cannot show a better 
dtle to thdr rents and possessions, is a favourite 
dieme also with the clergy ; it is affirmed by repre- 
sentatives of ministerial boroughs in the senate, by 
law officers against refractory agriculturists in courts 
of justice, and by bishops in their annual charges 
to their clergy. If they mean, that the legislature 
passes all laws*, there is no doubt of the wisdom of 
their remark ; the legislature has equally passed 
laws to preserve game, and to prevent buiglary ; it 

' Comment, vol. 1, p. 192. 

* Plato says, that all is not law, that passes the legUlatuie .^ 
ovx apa yop^r tn ra »ofufo/Mya. Mioot, p. 5&4. 
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has also passed acts agajnst witchcraft/ and it haa 
repealed, them.; and perhaps the time xa^y comei 
when other acts concerning enchantment will no 
longer disgrace the Statute-booki 

If the (;Iergy imagine, that their right to tithe has 
any other . cpiijicidence . with the right of proprietors 
to their rerenues than, what I have mentioned, they 
deceive themselves > rents are not salaries^ as tithes 
are : ten^ regard no duties^ while tithes are paid as 
an equivalent for services done, or which sheiild be 
done : rentl^ issue from land in right of property, 
tithes in right of office. — Tl^e clergy, who talk of 
their right by law, had better refresh their memories. 
Have not they, as. followers of Christ, and as mini* 
ctersof the Gospel, other laws to direct theni^ be^ 
side the law of the land*? — Suppose the kingi 
lords, said commons pasqed - ,a law against Christir 
anity, forbidding any one to believe by professions 
or actionsr in that religion, would the clergy think 
tbem^Ives.bound to abjure their belief? — But what 
are we to think of those very men, who, shelter- 
lAg thenxselves under the pemiis^on of an act of par^ 
liament, (for the law is not compulsory^) hold tracts 
of ground> and force tithes from the industrious 
and the necessitous, which is so antichristian, that, 

' Antisthen^ said, that teise nten should Hve, not according 
to the laws of the land^ but the rul«s of philosophy. Diogenes 
Laert. p. 37 V. 

you II* • Y 
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iastad of being ot^ects of exactkm, they are ob^ 
jects of charity ? What are we to think of those 
men, vho raise a vast revenue by tithes, which, to 
use archdeacon Paley*s' words, " are of all institU' 
dona in this way the most noziaus to cultivatioa 
and improvement ?" They not only possess this exe- 
crable impodtion, but they insist on bdng paid k 
tithes only ; diey travene the dedgns of every man, 
who proposes any modification of this system ; and 
dwse shameless o&enders dare to vifify their charac- 
ter.— llie people think tithes a grievance ; then how 
dane they oppose dieir iocUnation ? St Paul sup- 
ported himself by his manual iaboar rather than be 
burdensome to the people, and this he professedly 
did to be an example to lus followers. In perasting 
In this invidbus and pernicious tax, so opposite to 
Christ's order and St. Paul's practice, they have de- 
clared themselres the followers of Xudas, who 
robbed his fellows, and who bartered his Lonfs 
life (or money : for do riiey not seize the posses- 
aons of the poor and the industrious ? And how 
much more culpable was Christ's assassin, than 
they who disgrace his miiustry, and dncredit hit 
doctrines, by ujAolding a mode of payment univer- 
sally detested, and most injutious to die proqxrity 
of natioQB f — ^What da rectors pafcra for thk 



li:.->§3j on Agricnlttm md Comnwrce, voL 3, f. 49tb 
6 
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eotmnous tax — the tithe of God's bounty and 
man^s bdosiry 9 Were t to repeat the sum of thenr 
eKertioiis to those who vftve not acquainted with 
the fact, L should seem to speak sattricatly ; but it 
18 well known^ that many rectors do positively ifto- 
filing, and that the most enterprising of the fiater« 
aity 9sldom exceed the delivering of a sermon, or 
DOW and then reading a portion of Scripture on 
Sundays, if tithes in every point of view, in their 
amount, receipt, and expenditure, be so offensive, 
why do the people pay them ? Let Christ's con- 
duct direct us, though that of his ministers contra- 
dicts it egregiously ; let us pay tithes tiU the time of 
redenptioa comes, for he paid for himself and 
Peter the tribute which was demanded of them, 
though part of his contribution went to support pa-^ 
gan temples, and the priests -of idolatry. 

It is such flagrant violation of truth and justice, 
that shakes men's belief in creeds and the clergy. 
Let them rail at infidels and heretics ; but let them 
remember, that they themselves have excited the 
doubts which arise.. It is the conduct of the esta- 
blished clergy in a great measure, which renders 
-methodism popular, and which the baptist and Bible 
societies, and the society for the suppression of vice*, 

'Hiese ^ae true descendants of the duke de Richelieu men* 
tioned by Minbeao. He defaced all the statues left him bj 
hii nncle the cardinal, their nakedness offended him. 

Y 2 
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pfUl not epunteract. » It is the conduct of the C8ta«- 
blished cWfgy on tbe other hand, which gives more 
credit to Voltsurey and Httme*9 and sueh wiiters, 
than their own admiraUe talents. — ^The people read^ 
Or they heiar read, the doctrines of the Gospel, and 
the preacher' Uves confrcmt them ; tbw conduct 
prpves the ancient adage, that priests are always 
avariciQ^$\-^Thia^ ^ith a thousand instances, which 
disci:^d|t the fsith they profess, induces a nnsgivmg 
among mankind. It is no volunteering curiosity, no 
unbecoming desire to improve ; — ^man is credulous, 
his prejudices are permanent, and in what regards 
religioQ they are almost .eternal : indeed it seems, 
that all errours connected with the chnrch in the 
remotest manner are sacred and unaltend[>le. An 
anecdote from Coze's Travels in Svisserland will 
elucidate this positicm. The church of Basle does 
not stand <Urectly eaist and west ; on this account 
the stm-dial, which is afBxed to it, varies from the 
true time about forty-five minutes. The magistrates 
wished to have this refbnoed, and with great secresy 

' Burke assures the Englbh, that th«y art much more religi- 
ous DOW than they were. He sajs : '* Who within these last 
forty years reads one word of CoUlnSi and Tindal^ and Chubb, 
and Morgan ?'* Obs, F. Rev, p. 133. I fear this is no proof; 
Hume and Vokaire l^ve been more read than they ever were. 

* To iMiyriMy y^ap itay fiXofyvfoy yty^g. Sopkflcte AnC*^ 
V. 257. 
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and artifice the dial was rectified : the people how- 
ever soon observed the innovation. They arose, 
and tiimultuously insisted, that by ancient usage 
they had a right to have the city dial wrong ; wrong 
it has been, and wrong it shall be ; and the people 
succeeded. I know nothing more absurdly inveterate 
than this, except the commotion raised in 1807 
against the ministry of Great Britain for their at- 
tempt to relieve four millions of the subjects bf the 
empire but a little, from the civil disabilities inflicted 
on them on account of their religion. 

When the people think concerning the dogmas 
of their creed, it is the clergy, who promote and 
excite this inquiry by their voluptuous idle arrogant 
avaricious lives. Yet ages shall elapse, errours ac- 
cumulate ; they shall proceed superinducing on the 
original stock nonsense, paradoxes, impossibilities ; 
they shall deny experience, and controvert the pre- 
sent objects of sense ; yet find devoted believers in 
the voracious credulity of mankind.. They may them- 
selves be the slaves of vice, and the sycophants of 
tyranny ; they may be rapacious and prodigal ;' yet 
shall no one attempt toreformthemor their system. — 
That the people should ever think of either after the 
extremest provocations . is wonderful to them, and 
they revile and are enraged against reformers, when 
it is their own conduct that should excite their re- 
sentment. As well might a lunatic, who had thrown 
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V. .: into the flood, complain that the 
. I to drown him ; as the clergy, of a refbrmtng 
^i^iAidoa among men* Yet that any one with 
miies of provocation should feel, and would be 
Ueved, is their complaint. — ^Though the elemems 
change the surfiaice of the Earth, and though time 
alters the situation of the Heavens, men are to bear 
oppression on oppres^on without shrinking, be- 
cause a scornful priesthood lays on the burden, and 
accumulates the grievance. 

The intolerable distresses of the people oblige 
them to lament, and the intolerable conduct of die 
clergy induces them to expect some correction of 
the antichristian establishment and appropriation of 
tithes. This the clergy resist, against this they in* 
veigh. You may estimate the advantage of many 
things by the zeal with which they are opposed. — 
Henry Grattan proposed a modus in lieu of tithes' 
in Ireland, when Ireland had a nominal parliament : 
on this the whole clerical swarm became furiously 
agitated, and the very drones, to whom Nature had 
denied the means of offence displayed a noisy per- 
$ecution.-^They would not be reformed -, what they 

' Various schemes have been proposed. Paky recoomiends 
corn rents ; Essays^ vol. 2, c. 11. James Mason has oflered 
another. See. In Jamaica, the rectors are paid by the chorch- 
waidena a certain sum in lien of tithea, from taxes levied by 
the vestries on the inhabitants. Edwards's HWtorf, b, 2, c 6. 
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pQ06e$8ed they would npt ^dmt to be altqied> or pipdi- 
finds or Unproved. It is the character of the order in 
all it's coocerns.*— The clorgy were the last who bad 
daves in Sweden : the clergy were the last who 
possessed a right of private war : — ^They hold every 
thing wfii the gripe of Death ; you may sever the 
arm from then: body, but not make it loose it's hold. 
*— Robertson' with distmguished liberality observes, 
^* Reformation never proceeds f rotn themselv^ but 
is always forced on them by some foreign hand :'*-»» 
The observation perhaps does not admit a single ex- 
ception ; and hence no wonder that they are Mme- 
times swept away as a nuisance by those, whom 
tb^ have pertinaciously insulted aud oppressed.r- 
With this precipice before them^ they wJU pot be 
advisedi they will not suffer any of their miserable 
system to be amended ; verifying the Gredan re- 
surk% that the Gods, when determined to punish a 
erimmal, first estrange bis mind, so that he see^ pot 
bis crimes not 4heir consequence — ^in other WQrdP> 
that in&tuation precedes perdition. 

Thus they proceed year after year, century after 
century, untiiught by nhe downiall of those reli* 
gious esttblishmetttsi the members of which would 



'History of Scotland^ vol. I, p. 176. 

* Lycargus quotes the venes. adv. Leocrat. p. I5g, Orat. Vet.^ 
which the Latins adoptsd : Qoos Deua v^t pevtee^ pvhit de* 
meotat. 
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not per^mit them to be reformed.— Even af this diajr, 
if a modification be proposed, they cry. The church 
and state are in danger. If so, Who has eadai^ered 
them ? But why should the church be in danger ? 
even. employing this term in it*s most restricted sig- 
nification, because some recommend an impxoved 
mode of paying the ministers of reKgkm, and othera 
advise^ that their sahries be reduced to thar primi- 
tive equality and jusdce ? — ^Is it said, that the legi^ 
lature cannot alter the salaries of the clergy : Why 
not ? when their salaries are unsuitable to theiF duties 
and their ministry. 

I believe, that the absolute claim of the clergy to 
their possessions, independent of the civil power, 
will not now have many advocates.— The church 
or the clergy are stipendiary servants of the state, 
and they regard the state, however sanctified they 
may be in their own eyes, like any other descriptioii 
of it's servants. — ^If the political establishment of 
religion be ill contrived, if the salaries of it*s mini- 
sters be excessive, they may be amended by the 
legislature : nor can the most religious person object 
to it's interposition in this respect, as it refen to tem- 
poral, not to spiritual afiairs ; for the political esta- 
blishment of religion, and the territories and tithes 
enjoyed by the clergy, constitute no part of christi- 
anity^ but, as I imagine, they are hostile to it*s 
spirit.— ^Indeed no official persons deserve to b^ 
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treated^ more abruptly than the clergy from thdr op»> 
pression and negligence. — Burke laments, that the 
monasteries' were disfranchised. Bentham^ on the 
contrary says, that the' law to that eflFect was signed 
by reason itself. — ^It was necessary, nor should the 
. monks^ or the bishops, and the like engrossers of tem- 
poral goods under a spiritual dtle^ presume, to conm 
plain, if the preserit incumbents were indemni- 
fied, even were tb^y most conscientious in the dis- 
charge 6f their duty, and did they possess moderate 
Revenues. They have only a life estate at moat in 
their lands and tithes. On being indemnified for 
this estate, they should be content ; and the nation, 
by giving this equivalent^ would fully discharge it^s 
obligation to them. The law of England has de- 
prived men of the jurisdiction of the county pabi- 
tine of Chester, of the dominion of the Isle of 
Man, lands and houses are taken in cities, and 
tracts of land are taken forcibly through dl the 
empire, for the general benefit } and on an equiva- 
lent being assigned, the proprietors are satisfied or 
^lenced. The custom of displacing officers, whose 
pervtces have become unnecessary, or whose emolu- 
ments have become excessive, is no uncommon oo 
currence. Then why should my iord bishop, or hit 
suffragans, or his deans, &c., caaxfbm, if they^ 



] Tnit^ de legislation, t. 2, ^ Ml 
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who areoaly officers of the stale as to tbar ealaiies^ 
§nd who have only a life interest ia their reveoue^ 
reeeive the same sahuieSi which they always pos- 
sessed, though they should arise from different funds? 
Apd why should they complain* that these funds 
^er their death would revert to the commonwealth^ 
io liquidate it's debts, or provide for it^s expen- 
4iture? 

. This will be esteemed heresy and athdsm *, yet 
my observations do not equal those of the Lollards. 
They, having first denied \ ^^ that after consecra- 
tion the substance of the bread and wine was con* 

« 

verted into the substance of the body and Uood of 
Christ, as they were ia the womb ei the Virgin 
Mary, as they hung ujpon the cross, as they lay 
jn the grave, and as they now resided in Henven/* 
directed the attention of the state to the opulence of 
^ clergy .--'^-On this the primate fell on his knees 
before the king, and conjured him to remember his 
coronation oath, by which be bad promised to pro- 
tect the church in all it's privileges and immunities. 
The king's coronation oath has also been ap* 
pealed to in our days ; and tt ia said, that a worthy 
successor of that expostulating primate has per- 
fiuaded the king, that he would break the oath^ 
which he made at his cor(mation for the support ol 

*Benqr'ff HUl.ef Bflclaii< |>. S> c 2. 
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th^ protestant clergy, if he consented to any vols 
passed by both houses of parliament to libeiate tlMi 
catholics from their present civfl diiabifitifs. 

Then up a person of deep reach. 

And rare iosigh^ hard mattcn torefeal. 

That well could charm hij tongue and trim htt spsech 

To all assays : hli name was called Zeal ', 

No wonder that I should resort to fairy ground 
for a character of so expert a keeper of the king's 
conscience. It should seem^ that kings, and legis- 
lature, and people were bewitched by the primate 
and the clergy ;— The whole country exhibits an 
enchanted theatre, on which they raise and allay 
phantasms at pleasure. About sixty years ago^ on 
a humane motion in favour of the Jews being made 
in parliament^ the spirit of Judaism was conjured, 
up^ and frightened the orthodox in the person of a 
London common council-man ; he bdng exorcised 
with some difficulty, the spirit wandered about the 
purlieus of Cock lane for a length of time, till at 
last it possessed Lord George Gordon ; then it drove 
the maniac and his rabble rout to declare raging en« 
mity against the catholics ; and from that dme to 
the present, this daemon has occasionally appeared 
in different parts of the empire, on various errands. 
< — ^But it was in 1 SO?) that the masters of the phan- 

\ VBky Qooex^ b. S, c g^ s. 30. 
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tasmagoria dared to raise it in the king's clo$et ; 
from one, it became by incantations extraordinary 
many, and the legitin d^vll seized lords and com- 
moners, confectioners and secretaries of state, dll 
Hell itself seemed scarcely suQcient to hold the wild 
uproar; 

What reference has the king*s coronation oath to 
the emancipation of the catholics ? What i^ it's 
substance, with regard to religious matters ? that he 
will maintain the laws of God, the true profession 
of the Gospel, the protestant reformed religion 
established by law, and that he will preserve to the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the churches 
committed to their care, all such rights and privi- 
leges as do or shall appertain to them. — Suppose 
this oath taken by the king not in his executive ca- 
pacity ; suppose him, if you please, the whole legis- 
lature in his own person j what then? Suppose 
him bound everlastingly never to admit any reform 
in the existing religious establishment, would this 
prevent him from relieving the catholics from their 
civil disabilities ? — ^It is a rare induction, that a pro- 
mise to support the protestant church is a promise 
not to admit catholics to enjoy civil rights. We 
are told, that this has affected the tenderness of the 
royal conscience ; and we are told of a conscien- 
tious king, who built a palace in the form of a 
gridiron. I have nothing to do.with such wondrous 
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effects of ptety : bui this istnost ceSrtitifi^ tbaV vn-> 
becBity , ^mysticifiin, ^and'the priesthood. apart, a pro*: 
mifitt to support tfaeprcSestaat religion^ itis chtirebedi* 
and "cle^; cahnoty'^cUiTCtty or.iQdirectiy^ by ix>f 
ference'or eonjecrurr, fay ^abmfii^G or subUcsty^ inifii 
posB on the crown any 'jostn cffikuky itfa i^liev^:the 
catholics from tbeir divii'd^gradation^^^^ oU^y; jbie a(> 
in the appreheasioQ ^of diat^ systenv^andiith&se 
teachers, Chaldeans, brahmins, faoncDSS, \ 6^.j vilM 
reverse the order of nature, and plronnuncd in£mtd 
fethersto th^agfld'; who suppose, that a dead pon- 
tiff revives in a contemporaryxhild^ rand that a 
God transmigrates ffom a dead ox intd « livinj^ 
calf ; who trahsmnle substances by a benc&tion $ 
who aver, that at the same time one. is three, and 
three one, 'and who e:^ ebrate and damn to eternal 
perdition[ all who thhik otherwise ; who harmonize^. 



^ " A Jbrahmin child, ted .yeais pld is to be esteemed as a ^- 
ther by one of the infqrigr q^sts^ though one hundred years old.'* 
Sir W. Jones, vol. 3j p. J 02. 

• Asiatic Researches, vol. 1, p. 200. 

' When Apis is <^d^ the priests go aboot m quest of a calf 
like the ox Apis, who is defunct. The reason given by the 
priesfeB for'tbis is, that the soul of Osiris, iifier death, passed 
into the body of Api». Dtod. Sicul. lib. 1. 

** There are hannonistt iaall religions ; but I have not seen 
a more ooaapendions rule in any of them, than, among the 
brahmins : '* When there are two texts apparently inconsistent, 
both are held to be law, because both are pronounced by the 
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paiadoxeo, and danonstRte by impoeaibifiries ; who 
pfove, that darkness is Bgbt^ mystery ekiddalioo^ 
oMtndictioii coincidence* Such men^ so thinkings 
and so reatotoing, may prore^ that the king's com- 
tiatkm oath must for evtf prevent the executive ma^* 
.gbtrate of the elate from admittbg ibnr ihiiiiona of 
the people coenjoy the rights of dtitens. 

lliink aot» th^ because I have pleaded for the 
catholics, I am any way connected with them« Ic 
has not been my fortune ever to have been intimate, 
eascept in foreign countries, with more than two or 
ifar^ cathdics during my life. Neither am I preju* 
diced in fevour of their creed. I think, that it is 
worse than tHat of the protestanta ; but let me add, 
that their comparative merits no more interest me, 
dian the divisian which todk place two centuries ago 
among the Lamas of Thibet'^ when one party at- 
tached itself to the red hat, and the other to the 
yellow. I uphold the civil cbdms of the catholics 
in the British empire now^ where they are one fourth 
of the whole population, as I would those of the 
protestants in France, when formerly they const!* 

wifie to be TaKd and recoodlable.'* Sir W. foon, vol. S, p. 65* 
I have read harmonists, that remind me of 8t Fied»*s pfailoscK 
pby, who talks of the harmooy ef naluie^ wfanh sKgnifict accord- 
ing to him, among other thiDgs, iMdvei Ibediog on ahseiv 
Src. : — and why not add tbeckqQrieediag on the pe o p le f 
* Du HaMe, yd, % p. 44K 
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tuted only one twelfth of it^d people ; for I would 
uphold th^ tsiMse of humaiiity, of fibt^, tod jm^ 
tice, throughrjut the ^ole worid. ' 

iThe kllig'^ oath, Vere it taken by every indivklu^ 
Sn the state, Wt)iiM htit be violated, even by the totri 
zpptoptb&ati of th^ jM^^essSotis of the church to tb^ 
service of the commotitirealth, provided that the pt^ 
sent !ncutnbents enjoyed thdr privileges andrevenues. 
—The church, independent of the dergy, is a fantas- 
tic existence. The parochial and eccl^a^kal re^ 
venues of every rector and bishop, on their decease, 
might in part be remitted, in part be applied to dis^ 
charge the national debt, and to relieve the pee^ 
from thosb oppressive taxes, which corrode the tkal 
principles of their happiness and industry. A pon- 
tfoH might be reserved to pay a morie efficient mini^ 
stiy, and one much more conformable to the spirit 
of Christ's Gospel than the present hierarchy, ivhd, 
instead of following the example of Paul and the 
apostles, lead Mammon smd Lucifer in their train. 

But it may be said, if a change of this kind ^ere 
efiected, if so capital a refonnation were execute! 
in the administration of the church, many, vrho eir-. 
pect preferment in consequence of their family anA 
connexions, would be disappointed. — ^Let those, 
who make this observation, remember, that ther^ 
have been few general improvements, which have 
not caused inconvehienee and loss to many indivi* 
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Axai&^^^xin^giiiX&fr many scribes out of empfojT'* 
mentr so hats the introduction, of machinery into 
manufsictures. — These alterations affected men, who 
v^re actually industrious ; : yet , who for their sakes 
would prefer querns to watermills, and the pen to 
the printing press P— If jembryo bishops, and suck- 
ing deans, and rectors of Jiypothetical existence, 
feel themselves aggrieved, let. them apply for in- 
demnification to parlis^nient. The same has been 
reconunended to certain inglorious traders on their 
traffic being abolished. Their claims are not wholly 
dissimilar : in one case the law has prohibited those 
amenable to it's power front dealing in man's mi- 
sery, and thus it would restore, as far as it can ope^ 
rate, the primitive equality of mankind; in the 
other it would restore the clergy, if not to thar pri* 
mitive simplicity, at least to a state not incompati* 
ble with their duty. 

'This will'becalled heresy; and some, who are 
read in sects and schisms, may find part of my ob- 
servations among the damnable errours of the Lol- 
lards'. These men advised the king to .curtail the 
estates of the clergy, which they spent in pomp and 
luxury, and which would maintain fifteen earls, fif- 
teen hundred knights, six thousand two hundred 
esquires, and one hundred hospitals. — ^They may 

' Heoiy*! HSst of England, b. 5, c. a« 
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trace tbis heretical proponl, if Aey please, to the 
house of coinin<sti8, who in 1418 recommended, 
that thetempoialitieBof the church stynild be seized 
to assist >the exigencies of the state ; and ihey in- 
asted at the same time, that the riches of th6 dergj 
disqualified them from ezecutmg their duties. — ^In 
141 4, the house of commons repeated the same pro- 
posal, advisii^, that, instead of the existing esta- 
blishment, fifteen thousand parish priests with mo* 
derate stq[>ends should be appointed.— ^Hume is suf« 
j^rised, that so much good sense and spuk dioukl 
be di^layed in those times. ^ It would be ezenw 
plary in the most enl%htened period, and might be 
recorded among the most celebrated events. Thi» 
plan, which was prqxised by the houserof conu* 
mons in England, was adopted bj the l^gislatore ia 
Scotland, and it's benefits have been manifold botk 
m a moral and an economical view. The whole 
annual expense, according to Adam Sihith^ of the 
Scotch clergy to the state in ^ 1755 was less than 
seventy thousand pounds' ; while the tithes akmeia- 
Englami and Iidand, withoutconsidering theproperty 
of the church in lands ahd houses, amounted, when 
Sfliuth wrote, to six or seven millions*. — If we esti- 
mate the population of England to Scotland as five 
to one, the English clergy received, man for man. 



' Smith tpedfiei the ma^ GB5UL U. Sid. W. of NatioDi, 
vol. 3, p. 235. * Ibid, vol 3. p. 449,^ 
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fiften or fMBtf dates the wieittri of thi^Scolck 

TUbi dMN^ moDUrow, ill not tfie wholeof die 

eeaifNUfatiiFe cMiimty^ Froin^ t7^«^ tor 1801^ tbe 

«laries*of the Scotch cfttgjr fa waeaaed only fto one 

Imidsed and duvtj cknuand poiaida' ; trhM^ the 

tithes in England horn \idOW \9M hof^ nearly 

ineneasad one half ^ thair ia^ the Farias of the £i^ 

f^aik ckvgf ^ if the;f incraaeed^ the fewMui yens 

pecgfding n^ in piepDiMar to tfatir incraaae thtf 

iburtjeen jeans* steaflfdoig llalt period^ doobM* in 

tnwicj^etght jpcar^ while the aeifaine» of dle'SmeBh 

elflr{^ heve oaif doubled in fifir^diree yeaaraV 

. , The wealth oC the Eng&h clergy ia not only e*« 

eeasive, bat it maresMs snoesaitel;; nor eau any 

thing more pd^ably show tlm unnacassaty waste Oi 

ovwntattpoEiion of the national weahil>. than thai » 

deogji of aft. esndbUshedi ihwa ab onder the slmcf go-N 

'oanttnent; at the sstaie: txme>. should b^ auppoited 

at one twolaiethr part of the expense pf die drarck 

cBfiddiahoient hi; a cont^ous portkniiof the en^ 

pire^*-^Nor csair anjr dm^ more decidedly minifnat 

the noiat advantage of dus proposed mfonpaifion;) 

« 

' The reverend Wm. Singers this year, 1808, computes the 
beneficed' clergy to be nine hundred atuf 'thirtjr.gfae; etfch ef 
nMmiii ofei an svetBge fass'ldO/, tHwinal levsiiue* 

*Tfais nny bat seao ia the CostaatiBicaciacil maie to tbo 
Board of Agriciilturej vol. 5. The answers sent to the circular 
letters, which were transmitted fiom the com conunittee of 
the house of commons to the se^ral* counties of Eugtand, , 
prove, that from l7go to 1804 tithe increased fbrtf-d^t 
per pent. 






4 

tteu A cdrHipUiSaii heNketi Oik liirbs of Ae ttM^ 
liters ttf iRese nesp^ctSvc! churbHfesl-^lFHe gttnaftit 
iDccotttit on either side migHt be thTis stated: ih^ 
filit^h afidfrishtMsnefic^ clef^of tK^ e^tabB^I)e$ 
church i^ceive' iiMich' fbi' doitl^ little ; while' xlM 
Scottfr beiieftci^' clergy of the established diwch^ 
for a moderate coihpensatlon, dtslcHai'ge tBefr mnU 
stry \^itH pi*6p¥ie<y arid ze^l.—Reihembef also; thSff 
ftih be^otmng cotiduct is rxot peKmUafr to the ScotcIS 
clergy ; the clergy of Swtzerlahd, tKougHnot betm^ 
endowed, ai% not lessr decent in thtir lives, or Tesi 
i&i\otis m fulfiUirig th^ duti^ to' their parbhionet^ 
If the* an uprijgbt dKscharge of religion be a» 
ldvatftag^9 vi^hy is^ not the Scotch reforma!tioi8 
srdopted in tln'gTand aiid^ lii^Iahd ; arid if ecbnonrf 
ever ctasst^ the thoughts' of bur politicians, I i^ 
peaXj why has: it net been adopted ? — Sir WiHiawt 
tfetty * computed, that, aflowing Trehuid to include 
86Ven miHions five hundred thousand acres of pn>« 
Stable land^ and' nine millions of unpfrofitable Iknd, 
the tithe would be one fifth of the annual value of 
the whole island. By this the Irish cTefgy would 
f ieceive exactly that propoition, which Ri)au^oh^ 

^ Political Atiatomy, p. 5. 

■ Genesis, ch. 4f. In Hinddltah the kfng hacf thj gitAii Sa« 
co&tab> act 5^ a. 1, translated by Sbr W. Jbties: fn Cafiffii 
IVirkiah d^apQtism eiacti bot a seventh. PocotkVXnvdif, td. ^ 

z s 
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hanfig seized the entire territories of Egypt, i^ 
senred annually for himself and his govenunenf on 
returning them to their ^proprietors. — ^That is,, the 
Irish protestant clergy exact as great a relative re* 
venue, as the worst despot wrested ftom a miserable 
people ; and they expend on themselves what sup- 
ported a vast monarchy in all it*s prodigal appoint- 
ments.^^But take the tithe as the mere tenth, many 
monarchies have not required a greater proportion 
for thdr civil and military appointments. In Iran 
and Turan, according to the Ayeen Akberry', go- 
vernment receives a tenth of the produce of the 
land ; which is also the proportion, that the em- 
peror of China derives from the national territory*. 
-—When therefore Adam Smith' said, that, if dthe 
were unknown in England, landlords would be en- 
abled to pay six or seven millions of additional land 
tax, he by no means carried the increase to it's true 
extent.— I am persuaded, that they would be en- 
abled to pay a third more, and with greater satis- 
faction ; for tithes are most odious, and most per- 
nicious ; they defeat the bounty of Nature, and add 
to it's oppression : if the seasons be beneficent, the 

I 

\ 

'P. 399. 

* Lord Macsrtoey's £mbass}r. Diodonu Siculot mentioDS, 
that io iome islands the king's ttibate was the tenth of the 
fimits of the land. lib. 6. 

m 

' Wealth of Nations, vci. 3, p. 461.' 
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parson withholds their abundance ; if the season be 
unkind, if the crops be scanty, if the mildew pol* 
lute or the blight taint the light ears> the clei^, 
like a flight of nameless vermin, fasten on the rem« 
nant of destruction j then the nominal tenth is the 
balf, nay perhaps, after seed^ iand labour, and rent 
are deducted, (he whole of the produce of ihe 
land. — Then may we say to the ministers of the 
Gospel : ^' Ths^t which the palmer- worm hath left, 
hath the locust eaten.; and that which the locust 
hath left, hath the cankers-worm eaten ; and that 
which the canker-worm hath left, hath the cater- 
pillar eaten".'* 

If then the amount of tithe levied in England 
were six or seven millions, it is now double the 
sum, not less than twelve or fourteen millions a 
year } nor b it merely, that it's abolition would en* 
able land-holders to pay cheerfully twelve or four* 
teen milliohs of increased land tax, but a still 
greater sum j for a land tax may increase industry^ ^ 
and promote the improvement of the land, while 
tithe must impede both the land*s improvement and 
man's industry ; for a land tax being certain in it's 
amount, whatever the landholder can raise from his , 
farm beyond a prescribed sum, becomes his sole ad* 
vantage \ while tithes being fluctuating, every ad-» 
vantage gained by additional industry is immediately 

»Jopl,ch,|. 
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chared l>y another'.*— 'The oonclufiion then is, Aatiq 
England and Ireland the 8tate expends in suppoiting 
the church establi^hpient a rev^ue', raised by the 
teost pernicious tax, which would more than sap- 
port by a much more equitable tax the whole dvU 
and military establishment of the state ;-— that is^ the 
politicians of England and Ireland waste on the 
clergy of these countries a sum equal to their whole 
dvil and military exp^diture, in order to rcpidev 
tbe ministers of their reHgion unfit for their duties. 

m 

KO ,R^£LIQI0U$ £5TABLI8Hftl£KT IH MY SCHEHIJ 
OF NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

In the foregoing argument I proposed a reCbnna-! 
tion of religious establishments : I now proceed tm 
discuss some particulars connected with religion^ as 
regarding my own plan for (be government of na« 
tiQns. 

To speak decisively, I concave, diat no religion^ 
establishment whatever should make any part of th^ 
political constitution of the state. — This will appear, 
J make no doubt, an extravagant position to thofi^ 
who are better acquainted with the theocracy of the 
and the Alliances of the Church and Stat)e, 



* it aee^ to b&ve jseen one of tbe most ex^lkot of Ak^'f 
l^gnktioiu*^ to have abolished the annual valaatiaa> and noafle 
ane year regulate the quantity and quality of the taxcSS to be lf« 
vied (or a certain number of yeari* Ayeen Akberiy, p. 3l6^. 
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^BrUch have so frequently employed the pens of the 

clerical . order.*— Rogers, I believe, is considered 

among the ablest cliampions for the dyil establish* 

ment of religion. This writer affirms ^ ^ That in aU 

Giviii2sed nations, of whom we have any account, past 

and preseotj we find some established religion: 

Issnce I tat^e leave to conclude, that the wisest men 

in all 9gds (for such the founders and governors of 

, societies may equitably be presumed) have judged 

it their right and duty to establish some religion ;, 

and that the peace and interests of society requivedi^ 

that some should be established/' This concur* 

rrace he concludes is a full reply '^ to aU those au« 

thpnties of private writers, which' are or can be 

cited as favouring a contrary judgment/' So said 

the learned and eloqueat author of ^^ Prind{)Ies of 

penal Laws/' 

I <;ontiaulict the whole of this state^iem. f'irsty 
an established religion and a religious establishment 
affe not convertible terms. Secondly, we are not to 
presume^ that the foundefs and governors of states 
havse l^eea the wisest m^n* Few founders of states hav^ 
possessed either virtue or knowledge; and if governors 
If ece forgierly what they are now, surely wisdom is 
not their characteristic. Thirdly^ I deny, that all states 
have bad a religious establishment : there never was 
an established religion, or a religious establishment 

\ ViodicatioD^ kc», p. 21^ 22. 
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others said that (bey w^re children of the Sua. A^t 
th^se mUacks were iavfnted by rma, many of whom 
were founders of states, and who of couree, ap- 
<x>rding to Rogers, were poss^ed of m^:offip;^ab^ 
wk^om ; and they wer^ invented precisely for tb^ 
$ame reason as other impoefors appeared tp be 4e* 
voted to the predominating religion. This hypo* 
crisy is universal } it suits the capacity of the sub- 
tlest and the simplest kings ; — ^it suit^ equally Phi« 
Up of M^edon \ and Philip of Spain ; — it suitB al) 
governors in all places, and the same perscui in dif- 
ferent places ; Bonaparte in Egypt, and Bonapsgte 
in Europe. 

The same pplicy, which induces princes aind nii-* 
nisters to form religious establishments, directs them 
to cherish their priests, who by coQipact and conr 
nivance promote each other s rapacity and oppres* 
^on% Thus governors are anxious m the first ia« 

'X have spoken of his sacred wars. I merely 9M9 that 
piodc^rus $iculus> lib. 16, fay9> after the Fhoceaa. wjur he left 
^ great 9p opioioo pf bis piety as of his ipUitary talepts. Mr 
^ibiades^ who was banished lor iaipiety« read his rfi^ajntation on 
his return by leading the Elensinian mysteries. By |^ hp 
gained such reputation with the popul^op, that Uftj wished 
to ntse him to absolute powder. Plut^ich. 

*The pope sanctioned the usurpation of I^ppui; iP^he, 
wresting (he £zaccbd((^ apd PentapoUs from tb^ LoKobard kiog* 
gave m return both to the pope Tbss Urbtta tiaded wilb Ptf* 
tertheCruel^ &c. 
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Htmce to wpose ib^ tfiigvxEk on the cap0fi3eKd\ as 
? ppv^rfiil m^ms of coDfif miag their domfnioD ; 
9nd the pri^st^, for tlieir own interested views, are 
mos^ ze^lis to proiuote the holy prnpose of com* 
version. The %z$i iQdia Company, thiough love 
for the Hiiidoos, intimated a diqxidtion Co teadi 
then} Cl^nstiank^ Missionaries ' at the sacred cdl 
unmedia^ely arose; yet, vondeiful to tell, the 
zealots wer^ unprosperous in their deagn. Why 
were they not, like the first croisaders, preceded 
by a goo^ and a goat% into vhora .those Quizodp 
Christians supposed that a pordoa of the divine spi* 
rit was inf qseyi ? The first missionary ooisade has 
f9ik4 ; yet still fellows of Oxford and preadieEi 
before the university of Cambridge^ shall inculcate a 
second, imd a third j for surely we of the mna^ 
teenth pi^ntury should not be outdone in zeal by 
(ho^ of the twelfth and thirteenth. 

perhaps it wopld equally serve the dominioa of 
(he £4^glii8h in India, to act in this instanqe oo that 
tolerant principle of the Dekkanee chief pi^ised by 
Ferishta^ f^ My re}igippfor ipe^ ^d yours for you;" 

' UII09 iAjfj ihai Paries \^ >ah^ted <' \ij wandcrisg la* 
jdian^, living without any in^Iigioo, and in 4ie m<wt tboffciBC 
^^arlyansip^ ^c|i was indeed t^ {jsptiye qjf thoir leiftolt." 
Travek^ b. 3> c. 6^ vol. 1, p. J 30. 

* Gibbon's Dec. and Fall, c. 30^ yoi. G, p. 17. 

f I mean the rev. Jolui Ppi^, g^ ^ m* ¥4wui Nam. 
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as, in attempting to convert the East^ to estrange 
the brahmins, and to disgust the Hindoos ; though 
by so doing, so many bishoprics and livings should 
be for ever lost to our misaonary countrymen.— 
Canghi followed this policy' ; but he was not to be~ 
sure involved like the empire of Britain in a rdi« 
gious establishment. — ^This emperor united the 
two Tartaries to China*, and he held them in sub* 
jection by means of the Tartar priests called lamas, 
since which time every emperor has treated the 
grand lama in particular with the greatest respect* 

This is not extraordinary : on the contrary, I 
have never heard of the clergy in any country^ par- 
ticularly the ecclesiastics, who did not &vour tyran* 
ny, unless that tyranny threatened their own. — 
Mezeray^ in his History of France thus prefaces an 
observation on bishops : *' Their servile and per- 
petual adherence to the court.*' Ncm: do they fa- 
your domestic only but foreign despotism also. Ver- 
tot^ says, that the Swedish bishops sold the liberty 

> Da Halde, vol. 2, p. 8. 

* Asiatic Researches^ vol. I, p. 211. 

* History of France, year 628. Vertot observes, that the 
priests and aagon never failed to retora answers Avoorable to 
the intaiest of the ruling party. Rev. de Rome, liv. 8. Thus 
when Caesar was di^Msed to be king, it was given out, that in 
the Sibylline books the Romans would never conquer till they 
were led by a king. Plutarch, C^eaar. 

? Veitofa Rev. of Sweden, year 1452. 
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of their country to Margaret de Waldemar ; Bos- 
well '9 that the Corsican bishops branded the pa* 
triotsof that country with the title of rebels: and 
de Witt% that in the Netherlands they laboured to 
establish the despotism of Spain. So entirely inimi« 
cal has the episcopacy been esteemed, that, by the 
fourth of Henry the Fourth, when Wales was con-, 
quered by the English, ho Welshman was per- 
mitted to hold any office in Wales, except a 
bishopric'. 

In all the countries of Europe, whenever there 
was a choice among the bad, the clergy favoured 
the worst; they always upheld the pope against 
their own princes, and principally, says Hobbes% 
the universides. 

But these were catholics : our reformed bishops^ - , 
and clergy, and universities are otherwise.' 'Were 
they not the fast friends of Charles the First in all 
his usurpations ? Have they not sanctified him as a 
martyr in the calendar I And is not the anniversary 
of the day, on which that state criminal suffered, 3 
day of clerical tribuladon through the land ? Did 
not the university of O^cford publish on the day of 
Russel's ezecudon that in^aunous decree, which con* 

'BosweirsCoiticat 
*Trae Jntereit of Holland, part 1. 
* Barrington's Ana Statutes^ p. OJQ» 
« Uf iattiao, part 3j c* 30. 
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en y4dth' th« cdlkstfctrtion! df thii or ariy mher fre«f 
tmmtry ca» tir^iatclb itself ? — ^Did noe the clergf 
teach in <heir liscocM^sed the ^zecr&ble doctrines of 
Rtmery B«^kd*$ prectrfSor in pdl&s? When, fd 
U86 Locke's ^itoiftts 6n fh^ occstiioit, ^ the innlpft 
had made fris doctrifie the carrent ifitiAity i^ the 
times." Thaff 1 db n6< include ever*y infiridtfal of 
the clef^ in 'this i^eprobation is unnecessary' to 
remark. Many of them, ^ho belong to the ^orst 
reKgidUd' e^taMishment, have beM most e^em/)£ary 
in their morals, and most active in^ their ministry. 
Even among the hi^rtrfchy there are illustifiduS ex- 
ceptions tdr tny general censure, and I ccfuhf name 
one^ ^i^ho, in a late trying occasion, when lay mtni<- 
sters in and dut of office act^ the part of priesfs, di- 
stmguisl^ hfanself ad a statesman and a f^iito^ophef « 
Thin hdv»€^eif b^ Mimportanr to fte present qties^ 
lion 1 for, tt^vgrhfer the priesthood rankfe in thdf 
kiveterasi^ abuses, or whether they be ndmbally oi 
fealiy reformed, they are still die same. Though 
tfi^ assume a fhou^nd! names, ami a diousand 
fom^ though tht^y are sepai^ted intd mn^thbdi^cal 
fl&d dvangelicaf preaehers, and though these ar^ 
again separated into preachers of the old and new 
itinerancy, they soon manifest their innate pas^a 
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for tyranny ; as those doubtful tlungs between ani*' 
mal and vegetable beings which, though dfrided 
and subdUvidedy qmckly resume all their habits. 
Kkigs and despots favour religious establishments, 
and pensbn religious teachers, for the same reason 
as they raise troops, and build citadels ; they assist 
their donlinfon. Btit priests ind their fabrications 
are doubly interesting for the tyrant's purpose ; for, 
while tHe military only counterbalance the strength 
of the nation, the priestly system increases both the 
absolute power of the despot, and the relative weak- 
ness of the people, by the blind and besotted ere* 
dolity which it inculcates on aH« 

For these reasons were religions politically estar^ 
Uished throughout the world : and so far am I from 
calling them the inventions of wise men with Ro- 
gers and Eden, or admiring the policy of their in» 
atkution, that I esteem it villanous and base in any 
governor, to rule by enti^ring into leagues offensive 
and defensive with such impositions* — ^Far different 
was the conduct of Frederic' : he writes, ** To sup- 
port the civil government with vigour, to permit to 
each peiBon liberty of conscience, to adt always the 
king and never the priest, is the certain means to 
preserve the state from those tempests, which th^ 
dogmatical spirit of theologians perpetually en* 

' I/Ekanitfti du Prince do MiMRiisfC^j M9t diiptei'* 
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deavours to exact/' So spoke Frederic, caHed thtf 
Great, in bis Examination of Macchiavers Prince 9 
for Macchiavet whose politics are other the greatest 
scandal or greatest satire on governments, fre-" 
quently enforces the advantage of making religion 
an engine in political affairs. 

They are wretched rulers, who support the dvil 
government by preying on the credulity and by 
nourishing the prejudices of the people'. What se- 

'The policy of turning the priest-king Kuma*8 institutions 
to the sen'ice of the government is also much admired. Yet 
the people during the Punic war wete thro\^ into the utmost 
fright» on the prodigy of a ttame eauding bloody and of i 
ahower of stones r Livius, lib. 73, c. 91 : and the constema- 
tion» which these occasioned^ might have proved fatal to the 
empire^. Among the Macedonians the same arts were in use t 
but it is remarkable, that an eclipse, happening before a battle, 
which they were pn*paring to fight with the Romans, discom* 
fited the whole camp. livius, lib. 44, c. 37. Thus the Lace- 
daemonians led £orth their armj against Argos, and an earth* 
quake defeated the expedition. Thucydidei, lib. 6, p. 480. 
Thus the confederates abstained from assisting the £pidanrisns, 
because It u'as the holy month, though the enemy favaged theif 
territories. Thucydidies, lib. 5, p. 383. Thesameis nniveraiL 
When the Atfteoians and Syracusans were engaged, it thuiH 
dered i this, which the Ath^ians considered a #fa«mahi« oo« 
currence, terrified the enemy. Tliucyd. lib. 6, p. 400. YcC 
the same Athenians afterwards, p. 551, supposed, that the samtf 
noise, in the same season, portended their destniction : p. 55l i 
and when their affiiirs were in such extremity, that they hi^ 
00 hopes of escaping^ except by emhM-king inalanily 1 aal 
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«cumy is iheve,^ that these will not be turned against 
the government who excite them ? it is true, that 
the Egyptian kings, by Aeir religious establish-* 
ment, and the schisms in consequence among the 
people, ^reduced them to the lowe^ debasements d- 
vil and spiritual '. It is 'true, f hnt Shah Abbas prd% 
moted great dissensions among his subjects, by gi^* 
ing Ali two names, and that thus he obtained com- 
plete mastery over all*. It was thus, by fighthig 
C9itbalic against hugonot, that the ^queen^mocfaer in 
FraAce upheld' her unjust authority'. It was by a si- 
milar contest of religious parties, that the <jueen-re- 
'geiit df Scotland obtained from the parliament of 
'Chat nafdon a surrender of their rights : and it was 
in a gre{(t measure by the same means nefariously 
-prosecuted, by raising and depressing religious, secrs^ 
'by cctlming and agitating them, by exciting fcai^ 
^and suggesting hopes, by confidence and intimida- 
tion, that the union parliament of Ireland lately 
acted towards ^England, as the Scottish had formerly 



.when every Ihtag was prepared for sailiog, because the itioon 
becaooeeciApfed^ they defemKl moving till three times nine 
days, accordiog to the reading of their priests and prophets^ 
had elapsed : and this pious delay was attended with their entire 
ruin. Lib 7, p. 527. 

*.Diod. SicuL lib. I, p. 80. 

•Han way's Travels vol. 1, p. 394. 

'Davila, lib. 2, year 1581. 
VOL. IL 2 A 
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towards France. But what may eventually be the 
consequence of this policy ? What have been it*s 
consequences ? By religious dissensions the Jews 
lost their city to the Romans : by religious facdons 
Constantinople was exposed, and stormed by Ma* 
homet ; and not many years ago the people of Lon- 
don, headed by a maniac, threatened the destruction 
of the city \ and this riot had a sensible effect on 
our negotiations with foreign courts'. Supersduon, 
though a principal weapon in the armory of go- 
vernments, is still more effectual in the hands of 
idiots and madmen. 

Do you, kings and governors, forget, that, though 
the clergy assisted the despotism of your predeces* 
sors, they held, that the kings of the Earth were 
their feudatories*, forsooth because Christ is supe- 
rior to all temporal sovereigns ? — ^But this was in 
catholic times. Why what means the late interpre- 
tation of the king's coronation oath ? He in cons^ 
quence, if you believe the bishops and thdr follow- 
ers, cannot consent to relieve the catholics. — ^Is not 
this effectually to raise the clergy above the king, 
above the two houses of parliament and die people ? 
Nor has any thmg more insulting ever been assumed 

* Cumberland's Memoirs. 

* In Ethiopia the priests command the king to die when tbej 
please^ and he must obey thdr injunctions. Diod. Sicohis^ 
lib. 3« This is not so bad as to live with dishonour. 
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by the church in the gloomiest days of catholic su^ 
perstidon. Kings may use the clergy, but the cler- 
gy will abuse them ; they will assist kings against the 
people, but they will be too strong for both, when 
any improvement, whicH implicates themselves, is 
meditated by the people, and embraced by the 
prince. Henry the Fourth of France was obliged 
to sink into a catholic, in order to rise to royalty } 
for, had he not recanted his belief in the protestant 
religion, the clergy would have sacrificed the state 
sooner than admit him to assume his hereditary 
right. Did not the Swedish bishops, because the 
king proposed to diminish the enormous wealth of 
the clergy, proclsum him a heretic ', asserdng, that 
he attempted to extirpate religion i And did they 
not take up arms against him, call in the Danes, 
and involve thdr country in the utmost wretch- 
edness? 

Lancaster* was obliged to endure the same conver- 
sion as Henry of Navarre. Lancaster had 'pro- 
fessed the principles of Wicklifie ; but finding him- 
self, says Hume, possessed of the throne, he thought 
superstition a necessary implement of public autho- 
rity, and he resolved by every expedient to pay 
court to the clergy.— Had there been no religious 
establishment in France, had kings and ministers 

; Vertot*8 Rerolat year 1452. * Hqzbc^s Kijt jear 14QU 

9a 3 
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never dfgnified them ^th oi?il consequence by oiak- 
mg them agents of states tbe refoimed Heligioa 
would have obtained a strong hold in France cen- 
tunes ago, and it would also have prevailed in En^ 
gland many years before ic actually became the au- 
thorized religion of the country. , This anticipation 
Inight have been followed with effects the most 
prosperous to the tibeity and reason of inankiadv 
and at all events we might enjoy as effective and 
economical a ministry as is at present established in 
Scotland. 

Religious establidiinents have promoted insurrec* 
tions and civil wars. They have armed natkni 
against nation, and continent against conthient. 
Chosroes said he would never conclude peace with 
the Roman emperor, until he had abjured Us cru- 
cified God, and bowed to the God of the Ms^'. 
The priesthood of all religious establishments, would 
excite simHar sentiments in the governors of their 
respective nations, they are prevented only by their 
inadbility. They would arm Christians ag^dt Ma** 

*Pa8rhars Chronicle, p. 386. When the P&rsiftns came in- 
to Egypt, they homed down 'all the templet. Died. Sieul. 
lib. 1. When they entered Greece, they did the same. Diog. 
Laert. says, p. 6> that the Jews, according to some, axe de- 
scended from the Magi tbrongh the Gymnosophists. Their en- 
mity to other religions gives credence to the pedigree. " And 
ye shall utterly destroy all the places, wherein the nations^ 
which yt «hftU pcMsen, ser?e thdr Gods, fix.** Dbttt. ch. IX 
6 
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hom^tans or against Hindoos, they would impel: pro^^ 
leslancs againsl; cathol^sv or catholics against pro- 
testants : indeed they seem to tkiaik, that their busi-t 
XDe8& ia this life is to. frame creeds, and that men 
should everl^ingly tormeot each other ab^ut thekt 
fabrications. 

Be veil: convinced, that it is by religJpus esta^ 
Uiflbments, that enmity, and envy, and the whole 
train of religious vexatioBS, are perpetuated among 
soankind. The i^t is placed in the most afiecting 
view by Barrow ^ This traveller writes, that, •'*The 
deputes, quarrels, persecutions, and massacre;:^ tliat 
liave happened at various times among the didlrent 
seclB of Chrisdanity' in Europe, have not been much 
less violent,, or productive of less dreadful conse^^ 
quinces, between the sect of immortals and that of 
Fo in China, whenever the court, or rath^ the in- 
triguing eunuchs,, seemed to &vour the opinions of 
one sect i^ preference to those of another''^— '^^ per- 
secntioa&never failed to begb, whenever either party 
was fortunate enough to gain over to it's sid(^ tiie 
chief eunuchs, who bad always sufSciem influeoce 
witii the reigning monarch, to prevail upon him to 
espquse the same cause," — ^Here we find, that th^ 
government, by favouring this or that religion, ex* 
cited persecuuons and civil wars in China. — ^But ob* 

] £nibass7 to Chtea^ p. 479. 
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serve what is added by the same writer : *' They 
were however wars of priests, in which the people 
took no part/'-^Why, because in China there is no 
established religion. For this fact I refer to all itii8« 
donaries, to ail travellers. Van Braam, Sir George 
Staunton \ Barrow% and Lord Macartney', who says, 
that the project of an alliance between church and 
state does not seem to have entered into the contem- 
plation of the politicians of China. Happy was 
this for China ; since the miseries, which such esta- 
blishments have occadoned in other parts of die 
world, must inevitably have been brought upon 
that empire by them. For have we not perceived, 
that even a slight approach to a religious establish* 
ment, by this or that faction at court favouring this 
or that religion, has occasioned disorder and o«it^ 
rage through a land I 

By a religious establishment a disease is planted 
in the heart of the constitution* Priests, by pre* 
suming to be the intercessors between God and 
Man, are sufficiently exalted in their own opihio& } 
but being also possessed of the civil means of d^ 
playing their pretensions, there is no end to their 
petulance, rapacity, and ambition. King and peo« 
pie, religion and God^ they make subservient tct 

' Embassy^ yol. 2, p. 101 • * Embassy, p. 486^ 

• Post. Works, vol. 2, p. 430, 
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their designs : to be bannless^ they must be power- 
less. "* Never/* say the Hindoos^ " let him, who 
desires an increase of wealth, despise a serpent, or 
a priest versed in Scripture, how mean soever they 
appear '.** 

'*" ■ ■ cunning and fierce, 

Mixture abhorred " 

No, truly there is no calculating the evils, which 
attend an established priesthood. The beginning 
and advancement of the Christian clergy exhibit 
the most accumulating and overwhelming progress* 
At first they resembled the humble infancy of Vir- 
giTs Fame ; while they outstripped it's quick ascent 
beyond all terrestrial things. Such is the character 
of the priesthood in all religions, in all ages. The 
Roman augurs obtained absolute dominion over the 
afiairs of the state. If the sacred chickens did not 
peck the holy dough with an orthodox appetite, the 
enterprise ceased*. The augurs might annul the laws, 
&c.; and Cicero says, they decided in all things, 
domestic and foreign^ The power of the Druids 

' Sir Wm. Jones, vol. 3, p. 180. 

* Claudius has been considered as very irreligious. He was 
told, that the sacred chickens would not eat ; and he threw 
them mto the sea, quasi ut biberent. Suetonius, lib. 3j c. 2. 

'This is remarked by Mably de la L^;is]ation, liy. 4, 
p. 238. I shall mention one instance : On their intimating. 
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vas supreme*? They were esempc froor aU taz^o, 
ijadeed they seem to have bqen absolited from ail 
duties. They enactjed all laws* ; they presided ia 
the courts of JEttstice^; they executed their ovft 
sentence^ ; they even punished soldiers for deeer** 
tion\ because all crimes were offences against the 

m 

that the election of consuls was inauspicious, Flaminius and 
Furios were lec^ked from the army by the senmev s|nd obliged 
to resigQ thjeir olEce. Plutarcb^ MarceUus. I oou^ add a spe» 
clnaea of the sanctity of these priests. " If the charioteer/* 
says Plutarch, " who was going to give an airing to the Godsj 
fakes the rains in his lefl hand, the procession begins again i 
and in after ages a sacrifice lias begun thirty times^ on account 
of some defect — Such respect did the Romans pay to the Godt.** 
Coriolanu». — C. Flaminius, as be was goiog to be a|^oiate4 
general of the horse by Minucius the dictator, was obliged to 
resign, because a rat squeaked at the time, and another persoa 
vas appointed to the office. " But," says Plutarch, '* though 
Aey ¥rere thus observant, they preserved themselves uninfected 
by any kind of sopeisiition; fot tiiey only conformed to the 
andent ceremimies.'* Such was the religion of the Romaiaa : 
and Polybius, who says be has no doubt but religion was in*- 
vent^d for the multitude, and that It would be useless to wise 
people, attributes all the virtue of the Romans to their religion. 
Lib. 6, c. g. 

> Csesar de Bel. Gal. lib. 6, c. 14. 

* Diod. Siculus, lib 5, p. 354. Strabo, nb. 4, p. ig?. 
» Casar, de Tel. Gal. lib. 6, c. 13. 

* Tacit, de Morib. Germ. c. 7. 

* In the province of Darieo the priests are the ministers of 
war. 
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God^^ vsA all puQJsb meats ware sacndcea (q the 
enraged deities, who had appointed them their de« 
puties and avepgers* : in short, to use the words of 
Chryso6loiB% they possessed the whole donwioa 
ef the state* Bat these ruled bsurbarians. If suIk 
mission to priests prove barbarity, how few are cWi* 
lized! In every country they have attempted, wl^era^ 
ever they have been established, to draw the juii^^ 
dktioQ of the laws tt) themseWes by various ways ; 
as by ordeals, a mode of trial coaunon to most 
countries of the Earth. How many attempts bare 
the Chrisdan priesthood made, to adnunister thc^ 
civil kivs! By the introduction of an oath, says 
Barbeyrac', they drew almost the whole dvil jurist 
dictioii to themselves* fit t. these were catholics :l 
yet what shall we say to the whole ecclesiastical: 
jurisdicdon at present enjoyed by the protcsiant 
clergy ? This reformed body seized to thdr own use 
as much of the wreck of their predccesRors as their 
dtuadon would allow, and they retain it. Our 
Saxon ancestors bad no distinction between lay and 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions^ ; nor did it take pUce, 
till after the Norman conquest, from which event 

> Cwar, de Bel. Gal. lib. §, c. 1§. .* Oraiio43. 

^ PufFendMrfs Law of Nature and Natioii^ aoM 09 b. 4, 
c. 2, last sect. 
^ Plackstone^ b. 3> c. &, 9* $!• 
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ve ai^ to date so many and such lengthened af' 
flictions. 

To what ar. we to attribute creeds and tests, but 
to religious establishments, and religious establisfa- 
menta richly endowed, and strongly fortified by the 
civil power ? No such forms are required prepa- 
ratory to civil appointments in Russia', though 
the Greek church is the established reli^on in 
that empire. The principal reason for this libe- 
rality is, that the salaries of each of it's priests is 
^ed at fifteen rubles a year^ paid from the college 
of economy ; and that the rest of their support 
arises from perquisites of office^ which are ex- 
tremely moderate. There were no creeds or tests 
known to the pagans, because paganism was a 
universal religion*.— It participated and commimi- 
cated with all, and it's priests were not endowed 
by the state. Bacon says expressly, ^^ that the 
reason why there were no divisions among the hea- 
diens in religion was, because theirs consisted not 
in creeds, but in rites and ceremonies'.** 

For systems yet, and soul-enslaving creeds 
Slq>t with t!ie monsters of succeeding times. 
From priestly darkness sprung th* enlighl'ning arts 
Of fire, and sword^ and rage,- and horrid names ^ 



'■■ " ^*« 



' Lord Macartney's Post. Works^ vol. 3, p. 87* 
* Pausanias, lib. I, c. I. * Essay the third. 

\ Thomson's Liberty, part %, ver. 248. 
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Paganism was monstrously absurd ; but it's er« 
rours were not so pernicious as those, which religi- 
ous establishments occadon in Christian states* The 
Athenians were liberal ; nor -do I recollect any 
symptoms of persecudon in Rome before the time 
of Augustus', 

» The soul of man never imagined a greater curse' 
dian creeds and tests ; nor have governments ever 
shown more doltish stupidity, than in requiring 
wch professions as preliminaries to the official ap- 
pointment of it's citizens. Were creeds and tests 
invented, that the follpwing words of Christ might 
be fulfilled ? ^* Think not, that I come to send 
peace on Earth : I come, not to bring peace, but 
the sword \ I come to set a man at variance with 
}iis father, and the daughter against her mothei;^ 
and a man's foes shall be they of his own house* 
liold/' If creeds and tests were fabricated for this 
purpose, miserably has the prophecy been accomr 
pi shed. 

When we regard the difference between the dvil 
union of the Pagans and the civil disunion of the 
Christians, the most painful sentiments arise. Good 
fellowship is perhaps the happiest consequence of 
good government ; but religion, as professed in 
(Christian countries^ is a ground of envy, of en* 

i Jo 9 (pwcfa of Mffcenas tp Augostos. Dion. Ciu«HUj lib. s%, 

8 
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auiyi of iatdleiaoce, f£ perseeu&oit. Harrington' 
tun rcnurlud, Um, Aough Cic«ro wrote his Ha^ 
tun Deorum. wtuch i$ an attack ob the natioaal 
ifdiglon <%F the Homam, his adTaQcemeni to Ae 
higbect ofipcs of the state was KK impeded : aad 
Harrington adds, " but there is a meanoeiB and 
poomeas in (qotlcrn prudence, Qot ooly to. the da- 
nage of civU govawnem, but of leligim ksdf ; 
jbr to> piake » roan ia a matter of religioo, which 
. adniiei not of sensible demonsiratioQi engine lo 
hebcve no atberwise than is heUeved h^ my lord 
hi&faopt or goodman ^e^yt«r, Is a pedantism, that 
hu made the sword a rod ia the hand of scboot 
■astevs." 

Compare th» libenlity of the early ag«s of Chris* 
tianiry, when paganisiB had bees lately ovenhrawn, 
and the ilKbetahty of after limea, when CfaristiaDity 
faecanc the establisfaed region. In the reign of 
Theodoslua, riie zealous Syminachus'> who ba4 
openly defended paganism against Christianity, 'rose 
to the co ns u l s h ip, without any objection being made 
to him en account of the oiuw he espoused. Yec 
now, when Europe is of one faitfa, citizens dull 
be puaeoited, because they beUsre a tenet more 

' Owana, p. 59. 

■ Dcnitiue pro iiierilis terrestribai «]ae rependnii 
Monen. ftadwUiai in Stjta. 1, 617. 




0r ksstjinn this or that sect of Chlistiaiiitjfr. Aa 
arcfabishap of Yoik colnpttted^ diet there ^mem 
thirty-six grievous wis: the greatest was he* 
zesy, and the greatest hd:esy not to<bdk^ w tfal^ 
substantiation'. Now the archfaishop andbisho|^ 
coDsider^ that the greatest heresy i^ to believe w 
tradsubstantiatiofi ; and as fcrnierly jto bclievte ft 
piTvileged men to be oitizeDSy now to believe it ex^ 
dudes them. Some lanatics say., there can be no 
food works without faith ; but these impostors say, 
without faidi diere ehall be no worlsjs performeA 
whatever. 

Creeds ^d tests may be of consequence in the 
ordinaftion of monksj and of sim&r religious fn- 
temities ; but what can then- repetition confer oat 
one, who is to execute dvil duties'? Suppose they 
related to ttioraiity: who ever thought, that any 
person was better, because he said he believed, that 
honesty was the best pohcy ? Yet a belief in this is 
more ihipor^ant, and more suitable to all dvil duties^ 
than aH the religious creeds that ever existed. To 
make a bdief in this or that mystery, as in the sei- 
^en incamatioiis of Vishnu, or in the Hindoo trinity 

' Henry's Hist, of Eng, b. 5, c. 2. • 

• There is a test in Spain^ by which physicians and surgeons, 
before they are qualified to practise, are obliged to swear, tlwt 
they will ddend the immacalate conception of die blessed Vir- 
gin. TowBseDd*« Travels^ vol. 2, p. 342. 
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of Brahma, Vishnu, and Seeva, or in the transmit 
gration or emigration of souls, or in anj other 
dogma of sorcery and enchantment, precede the 
right of citizens to serve the state, is so monstrous^ 
that, if it were not customary in most nations where 
priests predominate, it would be even more incre- 
dible if possible than the creeds themselves. What 
has a man*s credulity in religious dogmas to do with 
dvil or social rights ? Yet, though this man be the 
most estimable of moral beings, should he not be* 
lieveand disbelieve according to one precise formula, 
he shall be accounted an outcast or a blank in so- 
ciety; while credulous simpletons, and credulous 
reprobates, and hypocrites, shall be eligible to every 
situation of honour and consequence in the state* 
Such is the triumph of an established priesthood, 
and such the advantages of creeds and tests. Thus 
in the middle ages the monks and thdr scribes ex- 
punged the history, the philosophy, the poetry of 
genius and taste from the tablets of andquity, in 
order to scrawl in their place their legends and ho* 
milies* Let no one for a moment think, that creeds 
and tests regard any person in the state, except the 
clergy who framed them. It is absurd to call them 
the laws of a nation : they are ordinances of the 
Druids, of the Magi, of priests> of prelates, in- 
scribed by curates, and proclaimed by clerks* 
It has been often said, if there be no civil estau 
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blidiment of religion, how is it's ministry to be 
upheld? It is probable, that in consequence of 
sach a supposition a scheme was adopted in Massa^ 
chusets, by which it's people proposed to treat all 
religions with impartiality, and to provide at the 
same time salaries for their ministers'. By this law 
each person may profess what reUgion he pleases^ 
but he must contribute a portion of his revenue io 
support the public worship of God, which is to be 
given to the public teacher of his own persuasion. 
This bears some analogy to the ancient practice in 
Britain. Blackstone" says, that, prior to 970, there 
was no appropriadon of ecclesiasdcal dues to any 
particular church ; but every man, provided he paid 
his dthes, might confer them on whatever priest or 
church he pleased. 

But is it true, that, if there be no law to com- 
pel men to support the clergy, they will bt left un- 
provided ? Did the apostles want pecuniary assist- 
ance ? Did the ininisters of the early church for 
many centuries suffer through the parsimony of the 
people ? There are, I admit, reasons for thinking, 
that the passion for giving and bequeathing is not 
now so excessive as it was in ages past* Paolo 
Sarjtt' says, '^ the primitive Christians had fewepr 

* Article 2, 3. * Comment, vol. 1, p. 1X1. 

*i>eBenef.c. 1. 
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conflict vhh haman natuee in paitiiig irith didr 
vorldlj goods, and bestowing tfacm tn alms, iioDi 
tfae contempbdoD ef tbe uncertainty in wbich JesuB 
.left them as to the duiatioo of tbe vorld, md the 
expectation lbey lived in of it's qieedy dissolution." 
This dogma has had the most wonderful efiect,«TCQ 
without recorring to it's primitive opecawm as re- 
lated by Gibbon. Henry ', another histcHian, says, 
that tbe Anglo-Saxon clergy, by inculcatmg that 
the end of the world was at hand, advanced ex- 
treraety thdr designs: and Robertson* obeerves, 
that the same theme had a considerable influence in 
' promoting die croistdes, and increaung the nun^ 
bers of those who locked to the holy wars. I hare 
vrgued agaiitst rile pndtabiHty both of the latenoK 
of the world's formation, and of it's ^>eedy disai> 
ItitioD, in my Principles of Morahty.; and Aey 
who are acquainted with the Celestial MecbanisM 
lately published by La Place will not have thdr pro- 
digaliry to the priesthood increased through fear, 
that the Karth and tbe universe will beinmudiately 
drowned, or burned, or^nniliilated. 

Yet, though philosc^hy ehoold be more cuIcU 
<rUed and better understood, I do not p«ceive, that 
ihe clergy of -diflerent religions and wets would 

' l{«t.of Enghod, b. 2. c. 7, p. 46l. 

' Chirles tbe Fifth, Dote 13, a. J. 
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t^afkt support ; witness all the clergy in every coon* 
tfy in Europe^ who are not of the religious establish^ 
ment:— >-Nor are the clergy of those outstanding 
creeds less anxious to instruct thdr flocks, but the 
contrary ) and Priestley has observed ', that the cler-i 
gy of the dissenters, though supported by mere 
voluntary contribution, maintain the uniformity of 
hiihy the fervour of devotion, and order, regular 
rity, and morals, bettar than any established religion 
in Europe.— ^I do not doubt it : and I am persuaded^ 
that, by making them the established churchy they 
would lose much of their dignity, as it is notorious^ 
that certain state salaries have degraded many dis- 
senting mim'sters in the eyes of society^ by impairing 
their pastoral attention and their other virtues*.—^ 
Say not^ that the people are indisposed to support the 
clergy : their zeal in this respect is so great, that it 
overflows; for, though the church establishment 
costs msUionS) houses of worship are raised in every 
town, almost in every hamlet, by methodists, by an»> 
baptists, by evangelicals, &c., and all the clergy of 
these congregations are entirely supported by the 
voluntary contribudods of the people. 

The same di^orition to support the clergy is 

* Lecture 5J, 

•Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, vol. 3, p. Ipl, said, that 
the independent provision made for dissenting teachers has very 
much abated their zeal. 

VOL. II. !2B 
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iDBmEest io ereiy quarter of the world, even io t&* 
Bust imiaTOurable circumstances. Vohief ' wnte% 
** The priests of the Maroottes,— a sect of Cbrisd- 
MiSa-^ave no benefices, they recdve aomeduog tio 
die perfennance of [Hayers, this and dieir bboar 
supports them. They are engaged in tba sai^xnt oi 
dieir iamily, and in the edification of their fiodcs ; 
they are poor, bot greatly respected ; all of every 
d^;ree kits thnr hands fervently." This Buike 
ni^ call an apostolic triianpb. Show me the 
lidiest pfieahood, and I vili show yon the mott 
n^ectcdrdigioo. The vorid is not so cursed witli 
Burke's adiniratioo of riches, as not to prefer the 
cenmassioHS J e social priest b^re the faanghty pr^ 
kte. The one a odious to God and man; tbt 
•dier is beloved by man and God. 

^nil k be Eud, diat in all these conntrias du 
people support the various secft out of of^ tmiiM 
ts the estri>li6hmetit ? I notice this, lest any sbmld 
tmp]of it as an' argument for a religious cttabUA- 
. nent, as theologians treat Kcentiously the focms of 
TtMoning: and I reply, that China, dw govws- 
ment of which has subsisted ~ indf^iotably for fturr 
thousand years, which is eight times m large as 
France, and which contuns three hundred and 
tfairty.tbree millions of people, never had a rdipous 

.' Voyage co Sjnc, t i* p. 118. 
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establishment; yet muIdtiKks of prie^' of nuAf 
sects all fin4 sub«8teac« th^re^ aod af e* oftea w U« 
berally endowed, that the govemoaeilt i^ obfa'gied in- 
cidentally to check the excess. I will quote hftA 
Macartney V words .^ '* The (Chinese government 
(t speak in a general ^ense of tbose who adminiit^ 
the govemmenc), though all under oqe omsippte^ 
head) have in fm no national ^tabli^hed religloo. 
They leave the people to the accidental wperatidqa 
of their education and places of nativity ; \m widely 
obviate the mischief, that might a;rise from ity a$ 
much as possible^ by turning it to pubb'c utility, by 
tfjuartering useless subject^ ^ on nseles$ devotees, by 
fnistiBting the intention without forbidding the pra^ 
iice of mortmain, and by converting the folHes of 
the dead tp the benefit of the Uvjog^** 

If we turn from the oldest monardiy to the latest 
republic, we shall Sod the same con^quences from 
the same conduct. — ^^ Our sister states of Penn«y]^ 
vania and New York,'' sayy Jefferson % '^ hav? long 
subsisted without any establishment at all. The ex- 
periment was new and doubtful, wbep they made 

Uf U h9» answered beyond e^^pectatira; they 

> Du Haldo sqf«, tbal tbnv art gOQOO bachftlsr priesti in 
XSiifia^ and above one miUIcm three hundred and fifty thousand 
bonses, vol. 2« p. 20. 

• Post Worki^tc4. 2, p. TSf. 

« Notes on Vi|«toia, p. ^288^ 

2b.« 
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flU the BttilLtt, ind Bn^l^i, md Bostoefs^ thtt 
hav« yet apfMMd in die philosophical world? 
He aayS) Ifp^iUa had never datled M the aid of 
teligidn^ but if Mch num hdd heen p&nniiud M 
dlMee his own priM and his o«h% rtUgion^ therd 
lo^fkld have beeu many reltgious sectSj ahnosi every 
djtfpereid congregation would have been a different 
sect. This would have preserved a becoming zeal 
in iachj while nd one could transgress the bounds 
tf moderation^ T*he truth of this phito^hef 'a cx- 
peetadon ia enettiplified by Jefferson*. Speaking of 
Ptomaylvania and Netr Tork, which I have obaerred 
kave no r^giooa eatabUBhrnents, he saya : ^ Reli* 
gioh ia vf^ attpported^ of vaiiotts kinda kideed^ bnt 
all gixA enoQghi aH auffident \o preoetfe peace and 
order $ or» V a aact arises^ whoae tefteta would 
aubvert morals^ good aepse has £dr play, and rea* 
ioa laughs it cut of doors^ without suffering the 
atate to be troubled with it. They do not hang 
most malefiittora than we do, they are tm more 
diaturbed with religioua disaenaiofia th«i w6 are. 
On Ae contrary, thdr harmony ia unpartDdbd^ 
which can be ascribed to nothing but their m^ 
bounded tolerance, becauae there ia no other cir» 
tamatanoB in whidi they difler dfom M ^ EatA/* 
This univeraal toleration^ |hia equitable and equal 

fHKlraa»inigiahbp«aM. 
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yetiui s M cat of all retigions, ivoild have a coiitraiy 
cftafipomtliathwaaentiaiiedbyBarnngtaii*^ **fiir 
the abc^shiiig divei a hy of opiiiions la certn arti«* 
^les conccrnfaq; the Cfarisdaa reli^ofl)'* called ih^ 
bkxMiy ict.-^iostcmi of promoifa^ disseasioii by 
fhittd« it vpoiild eecsre tianquiUity by justke. Whea« 
ever the Chinese mnnsten particularly CMroured anj 
atct contrary to the impartialEity of the lanrs, e&flrity 
and tomalt foUowed. ** But,'* says Banow% ^ sinoe 
the present Tartar dynasty^ diey have met with no 
particular marks of favour oc disdnction, and oa 
tbac account they are aj^aremly reecmcikd to each 
other.*' 

Were there no religkms establidinieot, that 
wieccbed optmon of the Jews, that all were cx>« 
eluded from God's favour except themselvei) which ^ 
has descended to Cbrtstians, and even to partkuhr 
seen of Chrkdanity, would aoon be forgotten. How . 
hospitable #is the Ydigm rd^n when cooqxuied. 
with this^ winch lecmed the deides of all nations 
zm&ag tlisk Gods, as the Americans receive all 
mesiy whatever be their creed, among their citizens ! 
So prodigal were the Athenians in this respect, that, 
according to Pansanias', they erected alttra tw the 
Gods uolmown. How superior also is the opinion 



f Lib. 1, c. 1. 
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cf the Hindoos ! They say : *' If the autfaor of 
the onirerse preferred one' religion to another, that 
' cHily could prevail, which he approTetl ' \" and the 
Moors*, Gentoos, atid Persees, though widely dif- 
fering in their creeds, not only treat each other's be- 
lief with respect, but even regard the days cons&< 
crated by each other with reverence. 

Were the same wise policy to be adopted by all 
nations, which has prevailed for some years in 
America, and for thousands of years in China, 
something still more happy and philosophical might 
be the result. — " It might in time," says Adam 
Smith*, " probably reduce (he doctrine of the 
greater part of (hem (religions) to a pure and ra- 
tional religion, free from every mixture of absur< 
dily. imposture and &naticism." 

I would therefore have it established as a fund»> 
mental law of the commonwealth, that all reli^oos 
are tolerated, and that .iKtDe are favoured, by »y 
political or civil prerc^atives being attached to this or 
that sect in prejudice to those of other persuasiops, 

■ Sketchet irf ihe Hiodou, p 133. 
* StavoniiUK, vol 3, p. €. 

■ Wealib o( Nation^, •ol. 3, p. Vfl. . Mably a*ki the Ameri- 
cans: " Do you not dread, le«t, from ihtt mi itnre of inch direr, 
■ity of (loir ne<, a geoeral iodiilereDce iboald arise conceniu^ 
tbr paiDoiOjr nnulup (ifRKliof thcae.mli^ou T' p. 13S< AoA 
whiii toulJ be nwrc deiirabl^ f 
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er, to speak in the words of the law of Virghua' ; 
^ Be it therefore enacted before the general assembly^ 
that no man shall be compelled to Sequent or sup- 
port any religious worship, place, or mimstry what* 
ever ; nor shall be enforced, restrained, molested^ or 
burdened in bis body or his goods, nor shall other* 
wise suflFer, on account of his religious opinions or 
belief ; but that all men shall be free to profess^ and 
by argument to maintain, their opinions in matters 
of religion '; and that the same shall in no wise di* 
minish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities."' 

It may be questioned, whether any man should 
be admitted to broach what doctrines he pleased, 
and to pretend to the performance of piiracles, &c» 
Beccaria* would probably have such persons pa* 
aished by infamy and ridicule : to this I do not en* 
^Iv subscribe. This however is certain, that thtt 
punishment of impostors should iiot be capriciously 
inflicted, but that some general regulation should 
direct the laws with xeispeox to them. In this the 
Xnglish government is culpable : it does not notice 
metbodism, that deluge of the dregs of righteous* 
ness, which pretends to execute as many miracles as 
the whole drowned host of Pharaoh, while it pu^ 
lushes gipsy vagrants and fortunetellers, and while 
it sancticms by patents millions of miraculous drugs, 

• 

VeffimoD, p. 339, f Bfpcari^ d9ll€ Pene^ &c. c. 13. 
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Let advertbing doctors, and str^glen fimn Nor* 
wood, and QcthodiBt picachers, ad methodiat wri* 
tirBj and all the downcast and <?liang»Kfig tribca, 
stand on an equal footing. I coocdtt^ that all 
dionld rather be admitted to act fredj in tfaeii; ipo» 
cations, than that ail dioald be pndlibited LeC the 
people pay the forfeit of their folly: let their loeae* 
redeem them from dieir extravagance. Infauiatioa 
win correct itself, as liqttors work off their inqmii^ 
ties by fermentation. 

But suppose a n»n be furiously rd^ous. If so^ 
lie should be confined : not because he is religiously 
Bsad, but because he is daageronsly mad. Sc Si« 
meoD Stylites, who tived so many yean tm the top 
of a polar, was religiously but not idangeroudy mad ; 
as was Creorge Fox, the apostle of quakerisoi. James 
Nailor' however was not so : the parliamcm had 
htm put into the jMllory, wh^iped, burned ill the 
lace, &c. ; all which he suffered with tnumphaiit 
satisfaction, as have so many in every age of idigiooi 
bigotry and intolezance. He was afterward sent 
to Bridewell, fied on bread and water, andheptin 
solitude. In consequence, instead of dyfaig a mar« 
tyr, and bang calendared with saiats, be soon ieco» 
vered his temper ; ud, having 6btaiaed his liberty, 
he followed his ordfaiary occc^NtfioB.-— How many 



>Hame*slBstyeari(!§QL 



mtduiietk and itntJbstcm woald t sHdrihr }>rtedte 
iuve restored to thdr setises, uA to ddeiety ! 

I have now spokeft g n nily cooeembig the ifiailii 
net ki whith stfttesmeti ghould regl^ d f eUgions. VLoW 
bf any nntjon ittaj be justified in jm^hibiQng any 
dpimons called rrl^us frdtt being professed an4 
taught wkhin ft^d jotitdietion, I do not tfetermioe. 
T9beth» restndned the Jewish and Egypnan wpcr^ 
adtions ; and be eompellcd, ^ys Suetonias^ the 
tapenthiottd to bum tbcsr dresses and their tmple^ 
toentB of devodon. This was most tyrannical : for 
tfhmgh the Jewe were an odious people from their 
^resuihptuona oi^iions, and their unapproachable 
habits, they should hci hare been persecuted.-^ 
Tai-dng forbade the iamas of Thibet'^ who wan^ 
dered aboQt and were bnrdenaome to the people, to 
enter Ma doniiinona. This seems to have been right t 
llot l)ecan8e they Here priests, but because they^ 
were vagiattia. 

Chin-Taoi*ti' acted ty»utnfcany by ordering one 
hundred thousand bouizes to marry ;— =though a tow 
of celibacy may in some bstances be pernicious to 
Ae stated ^here was however a better reason lor 
Ta-taou^ ordinance, that no one shouhf becoipe a* 
bmze^ot bon^ess before the age of forty. Ihar 

» Lib. 3» c. 38. * Da Halde, vol. 1^ p. 448. 

f Ibid. p. 390. « Ibid. p. 4^ 1 . 
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ha$ a parallel law in Russia', which prohihtts fe- 
males fix>m being received iaio nunneries until tbey 
are fifty years old ; and it is agreeable to a custom in 
Greece, where, instead of virgins, as at Rome, wi* 
dows past cbildbearing preserved the sacred flame*. 
Women should not be sacrificed, nor should they 
be permitted rashly to sacrifice themselves ; and it is 
prudent, that the priests should have formed a so- 
cial character, and that, if possible, before he en- 
tered the priesthood, he should have secularized hts 
habits. I mention these particulars to explain more 
fully niy noticms of religious liberty, vrfiich diould 
ever regard the principles of civil liberty. I bate 
9II violence, either to enforce creeds, or even to en- 
force philosophy : errour is doubly erroneous, when 
attended with violence ; and truth loses it*s character, 
if not freely received : nor do I know wluch b more 
odious, the execrable court that murdered the Hu- 
gonots for not believing, or the late revolutionary 
club in France that executed so many because they 
believed. Let all men believe or ^believe what 
they please. To attach civil dignity or disgrace to 
religious creeds, and religious dogmas, is partial, 
impolitic, and inquiatorial. Tet I do not say. that 
all sects are, civilly considered, the same : there are 



> Macartney'! Pott. Works, vol. a, p. 85< 

•Plutarch^ Nnipa. 
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the greater and' the less absurditi^; miadness lias 
it's paroxpms^ as diseases their crisis ; and as it ii 
th6 budness of a Wi^ physician, to alleviate pain^ 
and to heal the distempered, so it becomes a vAse 
government, to apply such medicines to the lost 
reason of it's people, as may gently reclaim their 
understandings. Of these I know not any more 
likely, than ofiering to their consideration a sketch 
of doctrine and discipline agreeable to Adam 
Sihith's words > : '^ a pure rational religion, free 
from every mixture of absurdity, imposture, and 
fanaticism, such as wise men in all ages of the 
world wished ro see established." Such is that of 
the literati in China, which they in a great measure 
adopted from their philosopher Confudus : 

" Superior and alone Confuciut stood, 
Who taught the noble science to be good*.** 

HINTS CONCERKINO A PHILOSOPHICAL RB- 
LIGIOK AND 1T*S MINISTRY. 

In such a religion, so far from having ifs mini- 
sters excluded from civil duties, I conceive, that it 

' A politic religkm has been lecomtneoded by Helvetius : 
De rHoRimej c. 13. I do not recbllecty that he intimates an 
what ihit ihould consist — ^but from the word politic^ according 
to it*s modem acceptation, much woald not be expected from 
his speculations. 
• • Pope's Xemple of Fame, rer. 107. 



would be more adirutagMut to tpciecy, if tbe ovQ 
9iid eacixdotal offices were equally exerdied hj Af 
suoe perBons. 9y ma)mg tht mmitty of Id^ioii 
It peculiar pra&ssioo^ t divided iateseet is ftmaed isji 
the state. Tbea to ordain a priest, is co dedua^ 
citii^en from the commoowealthy and frfqoeiulj to 
arm aa enemy against it. professtooal priests op^ 
pose their iitferests to those of tbie stats } and they 
as frequently presume, that tbar selfish purposes 
are of the last importance to the community. I«et 
there be no such incongroons expression a* ^' chwch 
and state/* which rqsembles the ^ king a9d coo^ 
ftitution" among topens, when tbey oflbr libations 
to byalty. If the constitntjpo mean any tbflpg» it 
comprises the king: if the state have any sjgnifins* 
tion, it comprises j(be cbvrclu If the priesthood 
be an exchjsive profiessionp their corp^iatn e{nrit be- 
comes more intense, and they recede st^ by step 
from the common bonds of society, till diey entirdy 
concentrate their affections in their own order* 
Have not the priesthood in many states abjured the 
strongest propensities and passions of life, the plea- 
sure^ of love, the hopes of children, and the whole 
circle of family endeanneiit ?<nThe catholic dcrgy 
founded their ceBbacy on a casual expression of St. 
Paul : it proc^ded not however from the dogma» 
but from their establishment* There are pdssts 
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^hc profete ceVbhCf in Amaica^ in India, ia Tlii* 
bet, in Nepul*, and in Bayesu ; nd In China' above 
half a Hc^lion of prieata ii?€ under monaedc fui8% 
in direct contraficdon to the ii^imctioDa of their 
iML Ixm^ and the strongest {mjndiees of all the 
people of that empire to iwoour their fiithen bf 
perpetuating dieir race^. This and similar estrange^ 
mentB are openly or secretly reoonnnended by the 
chiefe of the clergy in most countries, for, by bemg 
thus removed from domestic ties, they approach the 
character of the firvourite guards of Cyrus% «t'h# 
were eunuchs ; and such mutHated beings mere Ae 
Lydian priests insdtuted by Atys'. 

Perhaps some ene might oppose to my ofajecdoos 
to professional priests the feljcwing passage from 
Paley' i ^^ The C&ristian religion requires an order 
of prieslliood, because it is an historical religion 
feunded on facts, moreover on the more andent 
refigion of the Jews, both which are contained in 
cert^ languages, which bare long ceased to he 
epoken ; so &at to study diem requires long prepa- 

> Heriofs Travels in Canada, p. 386. 

* Asiatic Researcbes, vol. 2, p. 309. 

* Da Halde, rcA. I, p. 244. 

^ " One of the principal duties sf a son is (o perpetuate his 
fanxWy^ and to leave descendants.** Da Halde, toI. 3, p. 327. 

* Kenophon's Cyrop. IH>. "f $ Heliod. Ethiop. Itfa. 8. 
' Paosaoias id Achaicis. I Essay on Toleration 
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nlSonf these records are to b^ compared togethav 
what remains of contemporary authors and of aiK» 
Ihorst connected ivith the age, the country) or the 
subject of the Scriptures must be perused and con« 
suited for various reasons ; besides, the genuineness 
of t^e canonical Scriptures is to be estabUsbed, &c/* 
•-*I thought they had bcfen established. We have 
in this summary a very alarming acoomit of the 
learning a^d duties of a Christian teacher } and as 
the text of the vhole, from this account^ is still to 
be yerified, his necessary qualifications seem almost 
to exceed the powers, of mortal man. But it has 
happened, that some have doubted, whether so 
many paraphrasts, expositors, annotators, commen- 
tators, translators, systematists, controvertist^ har- 
monists, and the like, have really served the cause of 
religion.. Perhaps they might have been as wcU 
exercised in mere human concerns, in culdva^g 
the earth like the Chinese priests', as in such erudite 
and recondite lucubrations*. The Romans did not 
want enow of similar books on their sacred tomes ; 
and it happened just at the time when the clergy of 



' The Chinese priests are agricaltarists, whenerer the 
Tents are endowed with land. Barrow's Chfiui« p. 397* 
. * Perhaps the 36o priests, who were daily throa|^ the jeas 
occupied in drawing water from the Nile« and throwing it into 
a fiieve, were as well emplojed (Died. Siodui^ lib, I,) m the 
most of them. 
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Rome) who had the regulation of the calendar, 
permitted through ignorance or neglect summer and 
autumn nominally to displace each other. This 
confusion of names and seasons Julius Caesar rec* 
ufied' } and Augustus thought so little of the para* 
phrases and harmonies^ &c. of these Roman clergy, 
that, Suetonius* says, he burned two millions of 
iatidical volumes, reserving only the books of the 
Sibyl. 

Why what is the value of all those theological 
things, which issue in a perennial stream from the 
press } Regard the creeds, which exhibit the sca^ 
tered virtues of a whole national clei^gy collected 
into one focus — ^look to the objects of the combined 
energy of many churches, no less than of the as- 
sembled churches of the East and West^ — One 
chief question, which they discussed, was, whether 
leavened or unleavened bread should be used in the 
sacrament of Christ's bo<iy. The other, whether 
the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father alone, 
or from the Father and the Son ; upon which point 
the West and East were divided. What is the 
merit of the subsequent councils ? But these were 
catholics. What better are the protestant ? In an 
assembly of divines, in which Selden sat as a lay 
member, there arose, among other capital topics of 

> SoetoDios, Hb. i, c. 42. • Lib. 2, c. 42. » Gibbon. 
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zealous altercation, a dispute amcaning the <<irttncff 
, of Jericho {rom Jerusalem. The party that contendjcd 
for the ^oner distance urged, that fiahes were 
brought from one dty, and sold in the other. On 
this the scale of nctory ipdined to the sbort-endians % 
■ when Selden, who utterly conteoiaed such rdigious 
barratry, observed, '* Perhaps the fishes were salted;" 
which so lengthened the cause of their adversaries. 
'that ?.ll was again thrbwn into inextricable confuaoa. 
If what Paley asserts be true, that the mini- 
-stersof Christianity must endure such a course of 
study, and that they must be qualified to the extent 
which he specifies, it might be assertedi that (bey 
were descended from ihe Druids ; as Burrow' ia- 
nsts that the Druids were descended from the brah- 
mins, aod he might on the same grounds have 
traced them to Egypt. To become a Druid* re-- 
quired twenty years ^udy \ to be truly a priest of 
the Christian religion a long life would be ioauf- 
iicieat. I'be descent not only of our prie^s but 
of oor nation from the Ef^yptians and the Indians 
might be proved by a similar coincidence. In 
Egypt and the East men are borii to certain f»ofe»- 
aons, and none not so predestined can exercise 
them. In r.iigland, though this inheritable appoint- 



' Afiatic Reiearchfi, tol, 2, p- 49g. 
' CMar De Bell. Gal. lib. 6, c. IS. 
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fiient extends only to kings and kgislators^ priests 
and mechanics not being affected by it% yet still the 
Egyptian law is humbly imitated by the Enjglish 
corporation code, nor tailor, nor wheelwright, nor 
barber, nor butcher is qualified in many districts^ 
Hrfthout having served so many years, to follow 
this or that mystery ; for every profession is a my- 
stery in England. Jt was not so in Athens ; noi^ ^ 
w^ religion a mystery \ the office of priest* in the 
state, according to Isocrates% might be filled by any 
man; which Demosthenes^ testifies, when reproach* 
ing the Athenians, — ^^ that now they elected theif 
maj^rates with the same indifierence that they did 
their priests^'* and it is also worthy of remark, 
that the hierarchy at Athens cost thfe peoplanothing, 
as we mast conclude from that observation of Sj^ 
chines, *^ that the priests were obliged to account 
for their mitiistry, though their reward was bono- 
rsHry*." — ^Having spoken of the priesthood of a 

* This 18 to be knaented. AoioDg the Chaldeans the priests 
are from father to sod : on this account they become woodroasly ^ 
skOIed in divination^ &c« But^ says Diod. Sicalus, the priests 
of the Greeks arrive at these studies late in life, and the bxlst-' ^ 
oess of life pieveots them from ptufGondly iatresdgiti&g Chtts# 
■qdojects. Lib. 2. 

* Ad. Niooclein^ p. 67. ' Exord. Con. 64^ p. 239. 

* Ont. Vet p. 56, line 20. Demosthenes calls tt rot yifd 
ft«»^)^ : p. 430. Yet they bad' all gradations of the sanctified 
body, 'fposs'taras Uftm^ ffoptirbif. Diog. Laert. p. 2. And 
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philosophical religion, I now ctHOe to sptalt. of it*s 
- principal tenets. 

COKCERNINO COD. 

I might say, the opinion has universally prevuled, 
so few are the exceptions to it, that a superior 
power or powers direct the worid. The unity of 
God, it is said, was preached by the Jews, while 
polytheism was the belief of all other nations of 
the Earth. That all other naticms were polytheists, 
is certiunly felse ; and that the Jews, even when 
they did not adopt the pagan superstition, believed, 
that there was only one God, which I understand 
to mean one director of the moral and physical 
world, seems to me extremely doubtful. That 
they believed themselves to be peculiarly blessed by 
one God of transcendant dominion, is certain : but 
does, this evince, that they did not bdieve,' that 
there were certain Gods or devils interested for the 
different people of the gentile world ? They believed, ' 
there is no doubt, in sorcery, and in witchcraft ; 
by what means was this art or influence communi- 
cved? \\ was not inherent and natural, else it 
would have proceeded from God ; but we find it, 

iliey were vtrj' t^iuiiuus. that nothing ihonld be retRBdied or 
added. Isocrai. Areopa^t. p. 249. Aod thcf were u load of ' 
wan at out modeni pncsi^ : tbe^ eoooui^ed the dttaitnm a- 
ped^on 10 Sicil}'. lltucyd. lib. 8. p. $5«. 
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accor^Iing to thdr relation, opposed to his power. 
Moses defeated the sorcerers of Pharaoh ; but it 
was after many trials, in which they equalled bis 
enchantments. They performed miracles, as well 
as he : this is admitted, though he surpassed them. 
If lie conquered them by the power conferred on 
him by God, by whose power were they enabled to 
contend with him for victory ? 

The Jews, beside those adversaries tb their tJod, 
believed in angels*. Whether these were part of 
the original system, or whether they were first 
adopted to familiarize the mode by which the sup* 
posed orders of God were commimicated by God 
to them, I neither know nor inquire. But certainly 
a belief of this kind does not agree with a philoso- 
phical notion of God's unity, or of God's energy. 

With regard to the Pagans, some of thdr philo* 
sophers now and then dropped a hint concerning the 
unity of God ; and a casual remark on topics con- 
nected with this opinion sometimes occurs in their 
writings, like a sensible thought amidst the babbling 
of infants. 

According to Herodotus », however, the Persians 

' The unity of God in Cicero*s opinion implied bis solitude, 
and hcj according to Lactantius^ lib. I, c.J, on the necesa»ry 
happiness of God, argued against his uni^. Si Deus onus esl^ 
quis beatus esse in solitudine, &c^ 

f lib. 1^ c. 131. 
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sacrificed to Jovie, calliog tbe whole drcmnfarence 
of tbe Heaven by this name : nor bad they templesp 
pr ^tpes, or altars, esteeming such superstitious $ 
^d this account be delivers oa his own knowlet^e? 
Arrian' also says, that the gymnosopbists acknow* 
ledged no God, but the supreme being. The same 
is tbe belief of the Moskanienss as I have already 
mentioned. According to Pallas, they lKi,ve no 
idols, they admit no ministering divinities, Aey be- 
iieve that God is single and supreme. Such was 
and is the opinion of the literati iq China i and it 
is remarkable, that the names of die God c^ th« 
Moskaniens, of the Persians, and of the Chinese 
philosophers, called re^c4vely by these different 
people, Shakai, Jove, and Tien, are translated^ 
by those who have given an account of their reK* 
gious opinions, by the sixoe name, eky or lUaven, 
and that this agrees with the title of Qod as Re- 
peatedly used by Plato^. 

That a supreme power directs this Earth, and al) 
those parts of the universe with which we are ac* 
quainted, I conceive is obvious to sense, and re« 
cognized by reason. The manifest order and ar- 



' De Exped Alezand. lib. f, c. 2. 
* Voyage de Pallas, 1. 1, p. 126. I hsfe quoted this befen 
at length in the qotes. 
9 Epinomis/ p. 1006. 
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nngeniMt of aU thbgs aubmitted to our observa- 
lioo are at once the fouadaiion of inaii^s reasoning, 
and the proof of God's government : but this I 
conceive to be on this point the extent of human 
kttowkdge. Every thing else rehkting to it, though 
vouched bf mamj, is conjectural : some of their 
£mctes aie pleasiDg, some desirable, some have a 
show of reason, but in general they are absurd, 
bhsphemotts^ and contradictory. If men were pru* 
dent» they would not injure a belief in theism, if it 
could be injured^ by their vague unfounded suppo- 
sitions, or by any circumstance whatever. The 
anecdote of Hiero and Simonides' alone might teach 
them more discretion. 

That I shall be called an atheist, though I pro- 
fess theism^ I make no doubt Atheism is a com- 
pliant term of reproach. The Jesuit Hardouin* ac- 
cused Pascal, Nicole, Amaud, Descartes, Male- 
branche, of being atheists. Tilbtson was called an 
athdst/as bishop Watson testifies in his charge in 
1795 to his dei^. The author who first recom- 
mended inocnhtticMi in France was accused oi 
^hpjam ' • and Dr. Jenner has probably been convict- 
ed of the. same offence, for not long ago a zealous 



> De Nature Deonun, lib. 1, t.4« p. 204. 

* In his Athei Detecti. 

' Voltaire*! CEuvret, t. ao, p. lU. 
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priest in North Britain condemned the* impiety of 
winnowing com with a fan, as it showed, that 
farmers did not rely on Providence for a favourable 



Many men seem to have thought, that diey most 
form an idea of God ; and that, in order to believe 
in his being, they were obliged to apprehend his 
mode of action and existence. Were this necessary, 
all that regards the nature and operations of God 

' would hot be so involved and so inscrutable. Look 
to the beginning of Cicero's Natura Deorum% 
where most of the ancients, who dared to say 
what God is, deliver their opinion ; and who will 
not agree with the orator, who calls them, not the 
judgments of philosophers, but the dreams of mad- 
men ? Neither do I tiiink, that any one will be mora 
improved in his notions concerning the divine na- 
ture by applying to the Jews, a people so obscure 

' in history, so notorious in romance. They were 
anthropomorphites, as were th^ fathers of the 
church ^ And what are we to learn more philosop 
pbical of the same vast cause from<Paley, who, in 
his Natural Theology, talks of the personality of 

' Townsend*8 Travels, vol. 1, p. 2S9. 

* Nod philosophorum judicia, sed deliraotium soninia. lib. 1^ 
p.201, t. 4. 

' Warburton, in his Divine Legation, b. 3, s. 6, tayn, that- 
this was DO discreditable notion at that time in the cbuidiM 
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the deity ? * Neither will men bb more Improved 
by attending to what ancients or modems have as-* 
fierted concerning God in other re^>ect8.— -Agathd 
6aid, that God could not undo what was done' ; 
Barbeyrac*, that he cannot lie; Bentley, ^*that 
omnipotence itself cannot create cogitative body'.^ 
If ever these writers and talkers had thought oa 
this point with the least decency, they would be 
cautious how they made their apprehen^on of right 
and wrong a rule for determining the operations 
of that vast pov^er, universal and unchanged, whose 
laws are impressed on all things. Malebranche^ ob- 
serves truly, '^ We must not think, that the mthd 
of God has human thoughts^ or that it resembles 
ours, because we know nothing more perfect than 
our own minds/'— ^Tet what have not men imputed 
to- God in conformity to their own thoughts, or 
rather ravings } What have not those transitory, ail* 
ing, peemh beings imposed necessarily on his n^ 
tnre ? Look into any of these writers : turn over 
the pages of Wilkins, one of the best among them. 
There you wiU find an inventory of God's attri^ 

' Axistoteles de Morib. lib. 6, c. 2. 

*NoteoD Puffendorf*8 Law of Natore and Nations^ lib. 2, 
c. \. • Sennons on Atheism. 

* De la Morale, liv. 3, c. 9. Plutarch says more. '• There 
is no manner. [I use the English version] ot resemblance be- 
twete tnm and a human being, either in his nature, his 
^om^ his power, or his operations/' Life of Conolanos, 
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butes» as if he hadtaken them from AchmJL inqieo. 
tioa. — ^The same writer gives a catalogue of aU that 
God must do, and all that be has donou Was 
Protagoras more presumptuous, (who was otily less 
i^ensive to the Pagans than Diagoras',) when be 
6ai4, '^ that man was the measure of all thingB* ?" 
Thus they proceed, and their ignorance ud petu- 
'lance incessantly advance each other. Being bom 
lately themselves, the worid was. lately made ; bemg 
shortlived themselves, it must be soon destroyed. 
Some have pronounced the reason of it's fermatton ; 
others have shomi how it was made ; and the latest 
dreamers have made it from nothing, — ^Worid** 
makers seem to have been a numerous body about 
Aristotle's time' ; and he dismisses them ahruptfy; 
saying, that they sophisticate fabulously, and aie un- 
worthy of notice. ' Of their successors in butter 
times it is difficult to speaks for, they have so trans* 
gressed even the regions of fancy, that when 
Tristram Shandy says our planet was made up oqt 
of the shreds and parings of the xest, we may 
doubt whether Sterne^ were seviqus or satirical. 

•> Thqr deoied, that there were Gods; be left thequestian 
andetenDiDed. CioerOj t. 4> p. 204. 

* Uccrrunf ^(ffv^rw lurrp^v aftfwtwv nvcu rat¥ ftcy ortm. TW 
to, ThesetetuB, p. li). Thu is oftea repeated ia dieaiiie 
dialogue. 

fxoiriiy. Metaph, lih. 3^ c. 4- * Yd. Ij c 9. 
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In tbe same dogmatic^ spirit world-maken and 
ifaeir associates are replete with the discovery (£ final 
causes. Thus Sir Paul Pliant sees the band of Pn>» 
vid'epc^ in ill thjngs. Thus a cwdeUer desired his 
auditory to bkes the goodness of God, who always 
iBoad^ the largest rivers pass by the greatest cides. 
Thus Hervey, vho, as Monboddo, favoured the eiu 
istence of a caudatory nation, subjoins a final cause 
for these m^a having tails, w^ aieo velari ea 
loca*. If this be levity, who are to be condemned f 
If some will act the mountebank, they are not to 
wonder, that mankind smile at their extravagance. 
This audacious scrutiny, this blasphemous explana- 
tion of "God's essence and attributes, are widely dif* 
ferent firom the reserve of Newton's philosophy; 
Maclaurin* observes, that *' he gives repeated caor 
lions, that he presumes not by the use of the term 
(attraction) to define the nature of the power, or 
ihe manner in which it acts :" And shall any man, 
when Newton could not apprehend the operation of 
a law of matter, pretend to reveal the nature of that 
power, to which attraction is but a subordinate ener* 
gy ? I confess, that I am hr fix)m suchconfidencop 
I conceive, that the more a reasonable unprejudiced 
man contemplates the universal cause, the more h<B 
irill be persuaded of it*s influence, but the less he 



* Exercitat da G«iieal. 

^ On Sir Isaac Newtoo'a PkiloaoplT'^ b. % e. I, 
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» « « 

mil find himself able to apprehend it's nature and 

agency. ^ I should not even speak of God, unle89 

mj silence might be construed into indiflference or 

disbelief ; or if others had not attached their own 

crude and blasphemous nodons to bis name. — I con^ 

elude this chapter by sayings that I believe, that 

men, the Earth, and the universe, act in conformity 

to laws impressed on them by God, the author of 

nature ; and that God is incomprehenable'. 

OF THE. SOUI. IN AN ANTECEDENT STATE. 

Berkeley argued, that there was no matter in the 
world ; which sophism seems to be as old as Gor- 
gias*. I have shown the cause of Berkeley's er- 
rour in my Principles of Morality, to which I refer 
for a fuller elucidation of many points concerning 
religious opinions'. Melissus^ said, that the universe 
was one. — The same was Spinosa*s opinion, and 
Mirabaud's% or whoever was the author of Ze 

, ' There is po positioo more generally adopted as a principle, 
and vaot more immediately forgotten. 

• Fopyiav rov roXfir^oravra, Xfytw, w$ ehv rwf orrwv trrw, Iso- 
crates. Hel. Land. p. 332. 

' Miiabaud calls this " le plot extravagant de systdmes, et le 
plus difficile i corobattre." Systdme de la Nature^ p. 1^ c. 10. 
It seems no way difficult : the sophism proceeded from a talat 
hypothesis. See Principles of Morality, p. 10, &c. ^ 

^Isooates, Hel. Laud. p^SSS^ Opera. 

' Systdme dela Nature^ p. 1« c, 8^ p. U«. 
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Systime de la JVb/t<re.r— This. seems to me directly 
cbntroverte<l by innumerable observations: there 
are surely two» perhaps many substances, in the 
world. 

Bacon ^ says, '* There is in every tangible body a 
spirit, or body pneumatical ; and the means of pre- 
serving the body is by detaining the spirit/' He ex- 
plains himself afterward, ^' No body kik)wn mito 
us her^ in the upper part of the Earth is without 
spirit, &c. ; and this spirit^ whereof we speak, is: 
not .some virtuet, or energy, or act, or a trifle, but 
plainly a body rare and invisible. Neither is that 
body an*, no more than wine is watef ; but a body 
rarefied, <^f akin to air,. but much different from it\" 
— ^This seems to be ascertained by various experi- 
ments. ' Thus then there are two substances in the 
world, gross or brute matter, and subtle or active 
matter : to call these one and the same is to con- 
found all distinctions. 

Man therefore consists of two substances ; a sen- 
sible form called body, and an active principle called 
spirit. Some religious persons have contended for 
the immateriality of the soul ; thinking, that, if 
they admitted it to be material, they lessened their 
argument for it's immortality. It was for this rea« 
son, that Locke, who favoured the materiality of 
the soul, has been censured by many; and the 

> History of L^e and Death. * Ibid. p. 333. 
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' Cardinil de Polignac, in hts And-Lncredus^ after 
Hiendomng Lockers doubis on this subject^ . ex^ 
claims : ^ I cannot sufficiently admire this fatal, 
melancholy, and unnatural contempt of self — this 
lage for death, which induced men to desire wholly 
to perish/* But whence are we to conclude, that 
the soul must perish^ because it is material ; or sur- 
vive, because it is immaterial ? Locke* spoke with 
great temper, in considering this subject : he says^ 
^ The difficulty to conceive either (that the soul is 
material or immaterial) will, while either ak>ne is in 
his thoughts, still drive him to the contrary; an 
un&Ir way, which some men take with them« 
selves, who, because of' the inconceivableness 
of something they find in one, throw themselves 
violently into the contrary hypothesis, though alto* 
gether as unintelligible to an unbiassed under* 
standmg." 

If men be* determined to force a conclusion ofl 
themselves in this point, it seems, that to assert that 
the soul is immaterial is evidently unphilosophicat', 
let those who employ, the term use it as they may. 

' Lib. 5. * Human Underetandhig, b. 4, c. 3, •. 6. 

* Immaterial b merely a negative terai» and means nothing : 
7^ Wilkins 9ay^ ** What the poitttve notion ^ a ipirit it, is 
not K> neceaeaiy to inquire after or delermine. It is snScicnt* 
that we conceive of it by way of negation, namely^ that it is 
a powerful intelligent being that is not matto'ji &c." lib. 1^ 
c. 8. Nat. Beligioa. 
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Had thej said^ in conformity to Ireoaeus^ that th^ 
soul is incorporeal only by comparison with the body, 
they would have spoken with prudence. All that 
we know existing in the world is material ; in this 
sensie earth and the electric fluid are material, as 
wonos and men are animated. 

It is sot merely, that the opim'on— that the soul 
is material, seemed to impair it*s immortality, but it 
also discountenanced many wondrous systems, and 
it prevented their founders from fancying expedients 
at pleasure to escape the absurdities of their wild 
hypotheses and wilder conclusions. An immaterial 
soul actsd latterly the same part in our religious 
world, as occult qualities did anciently in the philo- 
sophical. 

Some, in order to escape the various difficulties 
of their fisdse reasoning, have divided the soul into 
the rational, coocupisdble', and irascible ; others 
have given men two souls, the sensitive and the nu- 
tional. This multiplication of souls Buffon* em- 
ploys purposely to preserve the relationship between 
the inferior animals and man ; he denied their 
kindred with him by the noble and rational side of 
the family, but he admitted thdr affinity by the 
plebeian and the sensitive^ 

Dicsearchus' wrote against the immortality' of 

> Diog. Laert. p. 240. Plato did so. 
'Discoors sur la Nature des AnimaiUL 
* Cicero, Tusc. Quacat lib. 1. 
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» 

the soiA I suppose he muk have reasoned on th» 

* point in opposition to the vulgar acceptation, that ir 
mbabited the mid air, and flitted with the breeze^ 
and that it went to Elysium a!hd to Hades, which. 
^en Plato* calls mythological tales ; for every thing 
in this world, according to our observation, is effec- 
tually immortal ' ; life and death to us are to nature 
but a variation of form, and a succession of being, 
or, to use an expression of the Hindoos', ^ all 
that animates Uving creatures, and causes the m- 
crease and support of plants, is waking and dor* 
inant, or passing from a state of energy to repose. 
Many philosophers in different parts of the world 

* have imagined, that the soul of man was a portion 
c»f the divine essence : ^ 

« 

Whatever lives and niles^ great Sire ! is thine^ 
Eaibodied porti(»8 of the 8ooldivii)e\ 

The concepdon, though presumptuous, is of great 
sublimity. 

•Oir« yap Xc/o/xevai fwflor icepi rwv aSov, &c., De Repob. 
fib. 1, p. 573. 

* Plato Bays, that wcnl$ and bodies are immortaL He says 
Ao, that, if they perished, there would be do goientioo c£ 
amroals. De Legib. lib. 10« p. gsf. , 

• Sir W. Jones, vol. 3, p. 72, 73. 

*Poemof Cleanthes^ a Stoic, translated by West Deum esse 
animum per natonim remm omnium intentum et commeao- 
tem, Ckerd says, was the opinion of I^agoras : and the 
Stoic said, that the vws per?aded every things as the soul the 
bpdy. DiQg. Laert. p. 522. 
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The opinions concerning the nature of the soul, 
knd the seat of the soul, are not few. Servetus^ 
it is said, in the fifth book on the Trinity, reasons 
at length to prove, that the blood is the soul of 
inaUi Marat, of sanguinary memory, had made 
experiments, from whijjh he concluded, that it re- 
sided in/ the pineal gland ; and Pythagoras^ accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius% said, that the soul re- 
sided between the head and heart. I have also read 
a treatise^ in which the learned author accounted fqr 
the operation of the soul aiid body on hydraulic 
{)rinciples ; and many other grave hypotheses of a 
like kind I omit nientioning> as they should not be 
ejcposed to the levity of modem infidels. I proceed 
to questions of more importance,-^the independent 
and separate existence of the soul. 

Some have argued, that souls existed before th^ 
bodies to which they are united '» and some that they 



* Wot|foo*8 preiate^ p. 29. Thus in Leviticus^ c. I7, ver. 13 : 
" The life of all flesh is the blood thereof > whosoever eat^th it 
shall be cut off." - 

Diog. Laert. p. 506, 

' King James decided against it. Anima non vepit ex traduce. 
B. Doron, p. 63. Wollaston wrote the following passa^: 
" The soul IB clothed ^y a fine body before it comes into the 
world. Soub when they are first created are joined to their 
bodies naturally spiritual, and souls are never separated from 
VOL* It. 2d 
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were created for them. Some have asserted, that 
all who live, have lived already,— this is the opinion 
of the bonzes', who afSrm, " that the good and 
evil of the present life is designed as a reward or 
punishment for what was done in a preezistent 
state/' 

Others have asserted^ that this present life is but 
a prelude to another : and of these some maintain, 
that this future life shall be happy or miserable in 
the extreme from it's commencement ; while others 
think, that there is a middle state for those, who 
are not so bad' as to be damned for ever, and not so 
good as to be. admitted to the abode of the eternally 
blessed without some castigation. How this prepa« 
ratory correction is to be ,eflFected has been variously 
imagined ; and regions and means of misery and 
beatitude have also excited the ingenuity of be- 
lievers. The followers of Vo have carried this 
speculation beyond all others. They conceive^ that 
the supreme and final end of the most virtuous is 
annihilation*. We are also told, that the religion 
of Fo originated in a dream of Mingti^ : and why 

these fine' spiritual bodies, neither before th^ come into the 
body, nor whilst they are in it, nor after they are parted firom 
it*' Relig. of Nat. Delin. note on p. 197- 

• Du Halde, vol 3, p. 273. ' Ibid. p. 5 1 . 

^Ibid p. 35. 
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not ? Are we not informed, that Maignan, a reli-: 
gioQs imnioi) studied in his sleep, and that the de- 
monstrations of theorems iteed to awaken him with 
joy? 

How annihilation should promote happiness is 
not easily to be comprehended by us j particularly 
as it is a principle with many of our philosophers, 
that Nature abhors a vacuum^ nor is it to be con- 
jectured, how it got authority among men* As to 
the origin of the metempsychosis, which, accord- 
ing to the followers of Fo, prepaid them for anni- 
hiiation-^^hat consummation devoutly wished for by 
them ;— *it might have proceeded from a figure of 
speech. It was said^ that the spirit of the elder 
Brutus, who condemned his sons to death for con- 
spiring to reinstate Tarquin^ was manifest in the 
younger Brutus, when he slew the tyiant Cssar. 
Thus Achilles addresses Agamemnon—^ 

Thou dog in forehead^ but in heart a deer: — 

or, as Gratiano to Shylock, 



Thy currish spirit 



Govem*d a wolf^ who hang*d for human daughter. 
E'en from the gallows did thy fell soul fleets 
And while tboa kiy'st in thy onhailow'd dam, 
Infiis'd itself in thee : for ihy desires 
Axe wolfish, bloody, starved, and ravenous. 

Such vehement expressions may have suggested 

2d 2 
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the first nodon of the transmigration of souls-— <m 
ojnnion very andeott, and very gefieral. — I do nof 
say, that my sapposition is proved by what I have 
advanced : but unhappily we have too many reaBOift 
for knowings that figurative language mterpreted 
strictly has occasioned the most extravagant and 
the most permdons dogmas. — ^I have only attempted 
to explain how it might have originated. 

The literati of China are extremely severe on the 
bonzes and priests of every description ; and on all 
those, ^hom they think deceived by them.— They 
say, '^ that those who are fond of popular notions 
pass thdr lives in a kind of drunkenness, and finidi 
them in a dream ', ' ' referring to a belief in visieaary 
states of future existence. Such assertions do not 
seem to be resented generally by the people of 
China. — There every man thinks unrestrained, and 
he utters his opinions on matters of faith by speech 
or writing, without suffering vulgar abuse, or being 
subjected to penal inflictions. The reason is, no ze^ 
ligious establishment, no corporate body of priests^ 
b recognized by die state. — Such questions affect 
the dtizens of that empire as all other ^eculative 
points influence disputants in Europe, which are not 
prohibited by the clergy and thar laws. These re-^ 
strictions and penalties, the clergy inform us, are en« 

' Du Halde, vd. 3, p. 27^ 
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acted for the good of the people ; but before this 
doctrine becomes current, let the clergy show their 
love and attention to the people, not by egotism but 
by actions. 

If any man reaspn erroneously, let hiox be re* 
futed : and if his errours in argument affect morali* 
Cy, let not only his logical defects be shown } but 
let his character, if it be vicious, should this assist 
their cause, be exposed with his arguments. It ]» 
no uncommon remark, though seldom openly pro- 
fessed, that many things false in themselves are bene- 
ficial to society ; that it is good to -keep the people in 
errour and prejudice, and that the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge is forbidden fruit to them. — I should 
consider it a fact, that truth is better than falsehood, 
that honesty is better than fraud, chough every man 
in the world asserted 'the contrary. I consider it also 
indisputable, that every man is bound to reform^ 
according co his (^portunities and means, whatever 
he perceives to be false or pernicious. I go still 
further ; I am persuaded, that, if reason have fair 
play, truth must ultimately prevail ; and I hold k 
also incontrovertible, that they, who would stop 
inrestigation by hooting and slander, or by invoking 
the hand of power to defend their tenets, declare 
their own impotency, and the weakness of their 
capse. 

We have supposed, that the soul of man is a 

6 
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highly refined substance, 'and that it is immortal : 
the nature of it's immortality has been variously 
fancied. Some of these imaginations are groes, 
some odious or disastrous, and some are traced in a 
strain of poetry not beneath the exalted eicpres- 
sion of Heraclitus ', who said, that the pure soul, 
which was immersed in sense, like a dank vapour, 
is kindled with difficulty, and with difficulty 
ascends. 

Some, who have argued concerning a future be- 
ings which I do not deny, for I have expressed the 
contrary in assuming the immortality of the soul, 
have inferred, that there must be a state of rewards 
and punishments : even those men*, who have de* 
dared the incomprehensibility of the supreme cause, 
as^rt, that there miist be a state of future retribution, 
where the good are rewarded, and the evil punish* 
ed, in order to vindicate to their apprehenaons their 

God from ^he reproach of injustice. C<msider their 

* • 

' Flatarch^ RokdoIus, 

* WoUaston says, that the supreme cause must be incompre* 
hensible. Re^ig. of Nature, p. 70. Yet at p. 202 be comes 
tothiscoDclusion: " then how can we acquit (he jostioe and 
the reakonableneis of that b<ing« upon whom tbas» poor cresi* 
tores depend, if there be no future state ?** To the same pur* 
pose Wilkins, Nat. Relig. lib. 1, c. 11 : '^ now the tempocal 
rewards and punishments of this life cannot be suffident to 
this end, therefore there is a necessity, that there should be 
another futuiestate of happiness and misery." * 
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argoments for the first part of this position : the 
arguments of one are the arguments of all. I shall 
refer to Wilkins ' and Wollaston on this occasion : 
the former says, ^' The third and last argument I 
proceed to speak to, was from the necessity of this 
principle to the vindication of divine providence, — 
Nothing is more universally acknowledged, than 
that God is good and just ; that well-being shall be 
rewarded, and evil actions punished by him. And 
yet we see, that his dispensations in this life are 
many times promiscuous and uncertain. . The worst 
of men are sometimes in the best condition." Yet 
this writer^ in arguing for the existence of God in 
Ills chapter entitled, Of Providence and the Go-^ 
vemment of the fForld\ uses the following words: 
—"that general success, which in the ordinary 
course of things doth accompany honest and virtu- 
ous actions : and the punishment and vengeance, 
that one time or other in this world usually befal 
such as are wicked. Both virtue and vice, generally 
and for the most part, being sufficiently distinguished 

' Wiikins^ Nat. Eelig. lib. 1, c. 1 1 , p. 15 1 . Plato is extremely 
incensed against those poets in their relatic^ns concerning the 
Gods and virtue ; sayings that they render inaay wicked^ and 
tbskt they corrupt the good. De.Repub. lib. 2, p. SQS. He re* 
peats the same^de Legib. lib. 2, p. 7g3 : and iu lib. 10, p. g54, 
be calls the opinion, tltat bad men are prosperous and happy, 
a vulgar conceit. 

fj^ib. i,c.7, . 
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byre^irards and punishments in this life.** And 
again', ^'he (God) dolh generally jgive aUeseuig 
and success to honest and good entejprises, and btasta 
the 'contrary with signal judgments^ and marks of 
displeasure." Then why is a future state requisite tq 
vindicate God, as Wilkins indecently and arrogantly 
asserts ? He affirms, and t agree entirely with him,' 
that the good are rewarded, and that the vicious are 
punished in this life. Why then should we pre^ 
sume, that there must be a future state of retribu^ 
tion ? Does he mean to say with Turnbuli% that, 
because the virtuous are happy here, there must be 
a^ future state of happiness, that they may be ever- 
lastingly happy ? or that, because the vicious are 
miserable here, there must be a hereafter of miseiy 
supennduced to their teo^poral sufferings^ f 

If- these writers be intelligible, the sum of their 
argument is this : the virtuous are so happy, and die 
vicious so miserable, thar we must conclude God is 
just : and the virtuous are so miserable, and the vi-t 

' Wilkins, lib. 2, c/Q. « Principles of Morality, p. 4. 

' WoUaston go^ fbrdier : he imagines, that the confiisioo io 
tins respect is for the purpose of affording an argument for a fa- 
tare state. His woids are : *' if good and bad men are respecdve- 
ly treated according to reason, they may be so treafed if this and 
another to follow be taken together into the accoant ; and per- 
haps it is as I have been always apt to think, in order to con- 
▼ince us of the certainty of a fiiture state^ that instances of that 
|[ind have been so numeroos." Rel. Nat Delin. i. 5, p. 114. 
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ciuus so happy, diat we must cpBclude,Kheie must 
be a future state of reoirards and puni^hmeats* 
Itiat 18, God is so just and unjust here, we are 
obliged to infer, that he must be absolutely just 
f^lsewhere^ This is felse re^soaing : if we assume 
;» fiirure state ; and if we ^ume^ th^t the dispen* 
siMioosin this life are frequently unjust 4 v^ must 
conclude, that tb^ ^me casualties will occur in all 
places under the s^me government. I^t me add^ 
that, according to their reasoning, this future state 
of retribution is formed not to punish all the vicious^ 
or to reirard all the virtuous, for it is jidmitted, that 
Ae greater portion of the go<>d and bad meet their 
rewards in this life -, btit to reward some suffering 
saints, and to piinisfa some prosperous sinnexs. 

I have npt dominion over my belief to acquiesce 
in such reasoning, nor powers <^ fancy to raise up 
at will new worlds ^nd definitive modes of being ; 
Bor do I presume to say what God must do, to yia« 
dicate his justice : I look no further po b^ ^atisfied^ 
^hat God is just. 

Of man wliat see we, bat his station here, 
Frcna which to reasoD» or to wdiich nier ' ? 

Is it not admitted, that virtue and vice generally 
receive their deserts ? Is it' not then as iair and as 
^asy a supposition, that In the few apparent anomar 

' Pope's Essay on Man^ part l^ v. 19. 
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lies in the retribution of men's deserts we do not see 
or apprehend the whole scheme of providence, so 
as to pr(Miodnce on the existing injustice of God's 
administration f 

Can we assert, that those who complain do not 
deserve their sufferings ? Let us recur again to Wil* 
kins and Woilaston, to certify for us on this occa- 
aon. ^' One chief reason/' says Wilkins, *' which 
makes men apt to complain^ that God's ways are 
unequal, is because they do not consider, that their 
own are so. It is the pride and folly of our natures, 
to ascribe all the good we enjoy to our endeavours 
and merit, and to murmur and complain against 
God for the evil we suffer ; than which nothmg can 
be more false and unequal '." — And again : *' f hose 
that deserve least do usually complain most \" How 
does it appear, that the sufferings, which many men 
endure, are not for thdr advantage ? I recur again 
to^ilkins:— ^ and there are few persons, who 
kave been observant of God's dealings towards 
them, but are able to say from their own experience, 
' that it is good for them^ that they have been af« 
flicted'." And more strenuously Amoninus* and 

' Lib. I, c 17. MWd. »Ibid. 

* AntoDioas nid : '' God would not fofier any hurt or preju* 
diee to a£^ me, if it wen; not for a greater good upon tocike 
odMraooomti aodthisibouldtttidy me.** lib. 61 dp. 
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Epictecus' spoke to the same effect; and more 
sd'enuously the late Theophilus Lindsey uttered th^ 
same semiment to one, V9ho observed to him whil^ 
in agony on his death-bed, ^' Your favourite maxim 
will support you — * Whatever is, is right,"* "No," 
said the exalted moralist, " whatever is, is best.** 

But how dare these murmurers, emphatically 
called in the Jewish religion children of rebellion^ 
assert, that, any thii\g -is unjust in God*s govern* 
mem ? — h God to be tried before their judicature; 
and condemned and vindicated by their wisdom, and 
their inventions ? — Have they investigated^ do they 
comprehend the whole ceconomy of Nature, or any 
the smallest part of it? What do they say them- 
selves ? out of their own mouths will I convict 
them : — ^** Some things seem to be evil, which 
would not appear to be such, if we could see 
through the vyhole contexture of things*/' — ^^ Meu 
ought to be considered as members of families, nar 
tions, mankind, the universe, from which they can- 
not be separated : and then from the very condition 
of their being it will appear, that there must be' 
great inequalities^'' 

* Tbou fopt^ doBt thou desire (hat, which may be most con- 
venient for thee ? And what can then be better than what God 
appoints } Lib. 2, c. 7» 

^ P. 71. IniMiBw^r to the apparent pb}'sical evil in the world. 

'P. 113, 
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To conclude this point : in order to be enabled 
to say, that God is just, it is assumed, that the in* 
stances of justice exceed considerably the instances 
of injustice. This being admitted ; and it also bang 
admitted^ that of the few instances of apparent in- 
justice many on a more attentife inspection have 
been found just ; mankind ought to conclude, that 
all the instances <^ seeming injustice would be found 
just, could they judge of God*s acts with God's 
piind. 

T hen, taught by these, confess the Almightj just; 
And, where you can't unriddlp, leam to trust '• 

Believe in a future state ; but do not say, thai 
such is necessary to vindicate God's justice. Such 
an assertion is insolent and overweening in the 
highest degree ; and I add with Soogot% who wiottt 
many books to prdve the absurdity ^f the religiaii 
of the Brahmins, ^^ that pur actions are attended 
with thetr own rewards and punishmenis in this 
life :*' or, to use the words of the Psalmist' to the 
same purpose, <^ I have been young, and now am 
old ; yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken." 

'With regard to the assertion, that a state of fu« 
tve punishment is necessity to vindicate Cod's 

'Pamers Hermit. 

* Asiatic Researches, vol 1, |»» lag. 

^ftalni37, ver,25. 
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justice, I cannot withhold expressing at once my 
honour and resentment at such insolence and bias* 
phemy.-^Of all dogmas, that of the torments of 
Hell is the most adverse to all notions of justice* 
For no one motive, for which man punishes man^ 
can human beings be punished hereafter, except for 
revenge. ' Not for example ; for who, except the 
damned, can witness the agony of the damned? 
not for correction, for this is their state of ultimate 
existence. Future punishments must be inflicted 
through vengeance ; a motive which is rejected from 
all the codes of civilized nations ; yet shall the 
clergy attribute this to God. — What ! — Shall mor- 
tal man be more just than God ? The opinion of 
future punishments is miserable, melancholy, and 
blasphemous. I know nothing more absurd,-^ 
nothing more offensive, in all the absurd, repulsive^ 
and unjust dogmas of the most barbarous nations, 
than the doctrine of the torments of Hell as a ncy 
cessary sequel to justify God's administration on 
Earth ; and when we consider, that they are held 
to be eternal, their extravagance and cruelty are un^ 
bounded.-«-^Tillotson '^ argues, that the torments of 
Hell are eternal, in opposition to some, who were' 
dispostd to lessen their endless duration. — I per* 
ceive Uttle difference, whether these horrours be 

» Sermons, vol. 2, p. 319; 
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eternat, or almost eternal : for, as South* says, in 
condemning those who were disposed to limit their 
perpetuity, supposing, " that after a certain retolu* 
tion atid period of thne there shall be a general 
gaol-delivery of the souls in prison, yet what a 
pitiful, sletider comfort would this amount to I much 
like the Jews abating the punishment of malefactors 
from forty stripes to forty save one." With such a 
dogma, how can men be compasdonate, forgiving, 
hutnane ? No wonder, that the penal codes of na* 
tions should be capricious, uiijust, and f^anguinary 
In the extreme. 

To believe this, and to be conscious, that you 
have once transgressed, must distract the tnind : to 
believe this, and to be convinced, though self be 
secure, that any fellow creature is doomed to this 
dtuation, must distress any one, not the most stu- 
pid and senseless. Guimond de la Touche, author 
of Iphigenie en Tauride, on seeing a person broken 
on the rack, was seized with a raging fever, and 
died; yet this, though excruciating, was only a 

'Semions^ vol. 2, p. II. The shocking opinions of the 
clergy are scarcely to be mentioned. Wilkins says : ** Some 
of the Others indeed^ as Jastin Mzrtyr, Clemens Alexaodriniif^ 
Chrysostom, have delivered their judgments for the salvatioQ 
of such heathens as live according to the light of nature | but 
the general stream ef the rest is for the contrary opinion.'* 
Lib. 2, c. 9, 
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transitory aflliction. To beUeve, that our fellow 
men shall be tormented everlastingly, though we 
had lived ourselves as no mortal jirer lived, is suffix 
cient to throw all thinking, feeling men into a despe- 
rate and helpless melancholy.* If any opinion might 
require the exertions of government, it would be 
preaching so malignant and hideous a dogma '. On 
a dmilar occasion Frederic of Prussia was petiticHled 
to interfere ; but he excused himself, saying, that> 
if the people of Neufchatel took pleasure in being 
damned eternally, he would not deprive them of 
that consolation. 

It is customary to dwell on the wonderful bene- 
fits, which society derives from eternal torments be* 
ing inculcated among mankind. — But of all men, 
who have descanted on this topic, Paley stands 
among the first. He says*, that *^ virtue is the do- 
ing good for the sake of everlasting happiness :"— 
^' That everlasting happiness is the motive of human 
virtue.** Then no act is good, which is not done 
with reference to Heaven or Hell ; and we are to 
conclude, that all, who have not believed, and who 
do not believe in everlasting happiness, are pre- , 
eluded from performmg a good action. I should 
observe, that Gisbome' agrees with Paley in his de- 

< ^ Plato treats them with great abhorrence. De R^ub. lib. $, 
p. 610. 
• Etsays^ tol. 1^ c. 7. • Inquiry, kc. 
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finition: and Ward'> a vriter <ni the law of bsm 
tiooSy says, <^tbat this definitioD is diorougblj 
aomxL** Have ^ese men never though?? Aie 
tbey monks, and have they never walked beyond 
die predncts of the cloister ^ Perhaps I^ley may 
explain this mystery himself. In his chapter on 
Lies^ he says : *' An advocate asserting the justice^ 
w his belief of the justice of his client's cause : in 
ndi instances no confidence is destroyed^ because 
none is reposed*'^ 

So modern casuists their taleols try. 
Uprightly for the sake of troth to lie*. 

On the advantages,, to be derived from a belief 
of future punishments, the priests of all religions, 
who have adopted this dogma, have anxiously ex.* 
padated. Thus the Druids', the ancient hierarchy 
of Britain, affirmed, that a belief in the transmi- 
gration and {>ersecution of souls was the great stay 
of morality. So have their successors. Seed\ 

* 7 1 , Note. • Dispensary. 

' Caesar, de Bel. Gal. lib. 5^ c. 13. As.Ferishta imputes tlid 
courage of the Hindoos to their belief io transmigratioo : "This 
gives tbens a coDtem{>t of death, tbej believing, that goodcocH 
dact in their present body will ensure them reaoimatioa io a 
better state.'* History, vol. 1, p. 149* There is no absurdity* 
if established by the law of the land, or the law of opioiooi 
Ironi which roan will not deduce miraculous advantages. 

* Sermons, vol. 1, p. 2Gg. 
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and ten thousand others have also afErmed, that, 
were the belief of an emigration and perdition of 
90uls discredited, the moral economy of life would 
be deranged^ and the absolute ruin of society im- 
mediately ensue. — What person ever spoke less 
than extravagantly of their own professional merits ? 
What, says the grammarian, would become of litenu 
ture, were I not to teach the rudiments of language ? 
What, says the empiric> would become of human 
nature, were I not ready to minister to the ailing I 
Learning is nought without my assistance^ mens sana 
in corpore sano. What, says the catholic priest, 
would become of you, were I not to wash you 
when bom, and anoint you when dead ? You would 
live in filth, and die in wickedness. What would 
, become of you, says the Chinese carpenter, without 
my art' ? Like a dog, you would be thrown uncoffin- 
ed into a hole. If we be to estimate the merit of 
professions by the eulogies of the members who 
compose them, there will be no end to oUr super- 
lative admiration. We must judge men, not by 
themselves, but by impartial . evidence ; and the cir- 
cumstantial is often not less instructive than the 
- direct. 

Were a belief in Hell of such overbearing im- 

' The Chinese^ says da Halde/ vol. 2> p. 135^ love life to a 
foible \ and yet the poor especially are still more afraid of 
wanting a coffin after death. 

Vol. II. 2 s 
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portance in governing the moral world, would not 
every theorist concerning morality consider this 
damned state as first, and midst, and last in hk 
speculations ? So far from this being the &ct, in a 
summary which I have given of the most celebrated 
writers on this subject' scarcely one has bestowed a 
angle observation on this dogma. Were it's opera- 
tion of such vital interest in withholding criminal 
. intents, would not the tragic poets recur to it, who 
are so fond of calling on the Gods for assistance^ ? 
would not they, who are so fond of all the pomp and 
circumstance of religion, invocations, prodigies, pro- 
phecies^ frequently employ it? I find miraculous inter- 
positions, and all the terrours of this world, conjured 
up on various occasions ; but those of another, as far 
as I remember^ have scarcely ever been employed, 
and never with effect. In the Fatal Curiosity* a 
thought of future punishment occurs to Wilmot, as 
he proceeds to stab the supposed stranger ; but it 
does not retard him for a moment from executing 
his murderous purpose. This may be called ti^ 
negative side of the argument ; yet, if we consider 
it affirmatively, we shall attain the same conclusion. 
When CEdipus^ finds, that he has committed parri- 

^ Principles of Morality, p. 195. 

*Ut tragici poetae, cum ezplicare argunoenti eiituni noo 
pttestis^ confugitiii ad Deum. Lib. 1« p. 2()3. 
■Act 3. *Sopbod<». 
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tide and incestj he does not reflect on Pluto and 
Erebus, but on those worldly considerations, dis* 
grace to bis character, and infamy to his innocent 
children. What boding haunts Macbeth' ? 

■ That which accompanies old age. 

As bonoor, lore, obedieoce, troops of friends, 
I must Dot look to have, but in the;r stead 
Curses, not loud but deep, mouth-honour^ breath 
Which the poor heart would fain deny but dare not. 

If to believe in future punishments be &> essen* 
tially advantageous to morality, purely we should find 
the firmest believers the most perfect moralists. But^ 
on the contrary, we often find the greatest devotees 
the greatest profligates. Witness the belief and con- 
duct of Ptolemy of Egypt % of Elizabeth of Russia % 
of Henry the Third of France^ of William the 
Second of Prussia* ; of Henry the Eighth of En- 
gland, the defender of the faith ; of Constantine, 

■Act 5. 8. 3. 

* Ptolemy Pbilopater assumed the character of priest of Cy- 
bele, beat the drum himself^ &c. Plutarch, Cleomenes. PolybiQi 
sa3rB, he was given up to wine and wtmen. Lib. 5, c. 8. 

' Tooke'siCatharine, vol. 1> p. 123. 

* Henri III m^lait avec ses mignons la religion et la d{- 
bauche. Note 4 on c. 1 of the Henriade. 

* Segur, Histoire de Guillaume II, ends bis character thus : 
L'alliance de la vQlupt6 et de la superstition 6tonne constaouofnt 
la raison, et se renouvelle. T. 1, p. 51. 

2 E 2 
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concerning urhom it has been observed, that, as 
he became confirmed in his belief, he declined 
in virtue. But it may be said, these were kings, 
and this paradoxical conduct in them is attribu- 
table to their unnatural situation. I believe in this 
respect their conduct is not peculiar ; and I appeal 
to every person's experience, if they have notjuiown 
individuals, not unlike the count de Brion, who, 
according to de Retz', made a salmagundi of sin- 
ning and devotion. 

The same is remarkable with regard to large 
bodies of men. Robertson% as I have mentioned, 
relates, that numbers went to the croisadies, in- 
duced by a belief, that the dissolution of the world 
was at hand. Yet it appears, that " they were,** 
as Joinville remarks', ** more depraved than the 
soldiers of any other armies, which have been 
known." What says la Harpe* in his summary 
account of the Spaniards and Portuguese, whose 
expeditions were in a great measure professedly un- 
dertaken to plant Christianity ? — '< That piety and 
outrage, robbery and devodon, mingled in all their 
operadons." Such was the character of those very 
I 

*M6moire8, t. l, 33. 

•Charles the Fifth, note 13jiC. 1. 

' St. Palaye's M6moires de la Cheval. p. 339. 

* Abrcgi6 des Voyages, note on Pifato's voyage, t. 4, p. 440. 
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Portuguese, who formerly in India were guilty, in- 
dividually and politically, of plunder, peculation, 
treachery, and blood ; yet who lost their Indian 
empire by the same untoward zeal for propagating 
their religion, which now urges English missionaries 
and their masters, amidst all their crimes, to hazard 
the English dominion in the East. 

Look to the leading classes of nations. D' Argens ' 
said of the court of Henry the Third, that, after 
processions of debauchery in the morning, they 
made processions in the garb of penitents in the 
evening. Look to whole nations. Stewart* ob* 
serves, that the orientals spend one half of the day 
in performing ceremonies of religion, and the other 
in performing acts of knavery. 

If the. belief of future punishments be so essen* 
tial to the morality of nations, as we are informed by 
preachers, it may be asked. Did ever any nation, or 
any body of men, or any individual exists who dis- 
believed them ? Yes, many individuals. Collins' 
was one of the best, and one of the most liberal of 
men. MarmonteP writes the same of Helvedus; 

' Reflections on a Happy Life, c. 8. 

* Apocalypse of Nature, p. I98. 

^ Hit morals were irreproachable, and so liberal, that bis li- 
biary was open to bis antagonists. 

* II n'y avoit pas un meiUeur homme. Mem. t. 2, p. 1X6^ 
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and Adam Smith > has added a golden rq>utarion tQ 
the immortal talents of Hume. 

Yes, many bodies of men. — ^The Sadducees^ 
among the Jews disbelieved a state of future retri* 
button. — Were they the most immoral of all the 
sects in 5udea ? And were those who believed in 
this superhumanizing state eminently moral ? Di* 
rectly the reverse. The Pharisees, who believed, 
were vicious and despised; the Sadducees, who 
disbelieved, rivalled almost the virtue of the Stoic 
school. 

From individuals and portions of nations let us 
ifiquh^, whether any nation have existed without 
a belief in the torments of Hell. Many-^^-and in 
every state of society, from barbarous communities 
to civilized, populous, and extensive empires. Nei« 
ther the Kaffers', nor the Hottentots% nor the 

^ This account used to be printed before Hume's History: 
but as it gave the in/idel his due praise, it has been frequently 
condemned, and I believe in the latest editions it has been pi« 
ously omitted. 

* Bayle*s Dicticoary, ait. Saddmcut, where many things aro 
collected concerning them. 

' Vanderkemp, in the Missionary Tsansactions to the Soath 
Sea, observes, that he never perceived any religion anlWog them, 
er even that they had any notion of the existmce of a God. 

* Vaillant*s Travels in Africa, c. from Soldana Bay to dM 
C^. Also La Harpe, Abitg£ te Vojogea^ t. 3, p. 456. 
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mountaineers of Kayn', nor the Highlanders of 
Tipra% nor the Sucnatrans', who are uncontami- 
nated ^vkh Mahothetanism, have any notion of a fu- 
ture state — nor the Ostiacs*, nor the Formosans*, 
nor the Chinese. " Few in China," says Sir George 
Staunton^, " carry their objects to be attained by 
devotion beyond this life." The same is related of 
the Arabian tribes^, of the greater part of the na« 
tions' of the Califomias', and of many "hordes of 
the northern Indians. Hearne says : ** I never 
found any of them, that had the least idea of futu<- 
rity.** Nor have the inhabitants of the Telew 
Islands *^ or the Druses*', any notion, apprehension, 

' Sjrraes's Embassy to Ava, p. 44?. 

* Asiatic Researches, vol. 1, p. I89. 

•History of Sumatra, p. 258. 

^ La Haqse, Abr6ge, &c., t. 9, p. 155. 

*Du Halde, vol. 1, p. 160. 

^Sir G. StauDton*8 Embassy, &c., vol. 2, p. igs. Du Halde 
^ys, that the Chinese are more skilled in carrying on business 
than the EuropeaoB ; and that fiieir books of moral [Ailosophy 
are replete with wise maxinas : but, he adds, their most skilful 
doctors are ignorant of all other parts of philosophy*; they 
cdiODOt leason justly 00 the effixts of nature concerning tl^ir 
fionls^ &c. These thin^ take up littie of their thoughts, nor 
do they much concern themselves about the neccrsstty of reli- 
gion, or the state after death. History of China, vol. 3, p. 60. 

' Sale's Koran, Pre). Discourse, p, 21. 
. •Voyage, vol. 2, p. 224. ^Journal, &c., p. 344. 

*^BoQgainviHe*« Voyage, p. gg. 

^ Voloey's Voyage en S^m, 1. 1> p. 449, <^ P* "^H- 
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« 

or reference to a future state. — Nor had the ancient 
Jews*, as unwillingly admitted by Tillotson* and 
Wilkins', and candidly by le Clerc^ and Geddes'. 
Nor did the ancient Egyptians, as I have shown in 
my Principles of Morality*. Nor did the Athenians, 
as is positively asserted by Cebes in the Phaedon of 
Plato, and incidentally by Thucydides\ The histo- 
rian says, that, at the time of the plague^ ndther 

"'As for your fathers^ where are they ? And do the pro- 
phets abd princes live for erer ? Their days upon the Earth axes 
shadow that fleeteth away, their breath goeth forth, and they re- 
turn to the earth, and then all their thoughts perish.** 2^ba* 
riah. 

* Sermons, toL 1, p. 244. 

^ Wilkins says, that God addressed them so on aocoaof of 
their gross apprehension. Can men uttering such nooseuse 
hope for credit ? What is the purport of this observation } That 
God spoke erroneously, because those whom he addressed were 
ignorant. 

d« \.0 C* O* 

^ Pre&ce to his Translation of the Bible, p. 18. 

* P. 174. I may here observe, that Diodorus coodenuis the 
Greeks for their ridiculous tales of a future state : adding by 
way of contrast, that in Egypt the distinction between virtue 
and vice is not referred to an invisible tribunal, for judgment is 
daily passed, and all the people witness the consequence. Ub. 1. 

' £x ra vayra^ opay sy 10'tti asroXXufLcya^. Thucydides, lib. 2^ 
p. 133. In a work lately published by Dr. Tennant on the 
British Government in India, it is said, *' The malignant cli- 
mate of India, and the uncertainty of life in a region where it is 
S3 frequently cut off by disease^^ias produced among some in- 
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tlie fear of the Gods, nor the laws of men, re- 
strained the Athenians : partly because they believed, 
that to worship them or not was the same, as they 
perceived^ that all died. 

It will probably appear still more extraordinary, 
that many of these nations have been commended 
for their virtues. Volney ' says of the Druses, With- 
out prayers, ceremonies, festivals, or a belief of 
futurity, they are singularly energetic, active, and 
brave. So says Vailiant* of the Hottentots ; so La 
Harpe^ of the Ostiacs ; so Du Halde of the For- 
mosans^ ; and so all writers, scarcely without an ex- 
ception, missionaries^, travellers^ and ambassadors, 
of the Chinese. Even under their present corrupted 
constitution % the manners, police, and morals <^ 

dividuals that spirit of extravagance, which id Patavia the tanm 
caase has create i among the parsimonious Dutch ** 

I Voyage eu Syrie, t. 1, p. 449. *TraTels, as quoted above. 

^ Abr6ge, &c., t. 9, p 155. 

^ Nocheatiog» tlnevtrvy , quarrelling, or lavtutts, among them- 
selves ; yet they perform no ace of religion. Du Haide, vol. I, 
p. 180. 

^ 1 do not perceive why the missionaries should not be credi- 
Ue evidence on this occasion ; their success in converting them 
certainly does not prejudice them in favour q( the Chinese. 

^ Anson controverts the justice of the Chinese. B. 3,c, 10, 
he speaks of Canton, but a Lascar might as well judge of the 
British character by (kavesend. 

' Lord Macartney says, that formerly " the adminittration 
vad power of the state resided in the great councils or iribtmaJs, 
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the Chinese are eminently distinguished by two of 
the latest writers concerning them. Lord Macartney ' 
says, that be was particularly struck with the ap- 
parent kindness and condescension, with which 
the people of rank in China addressed and treated 
their inferiors and domestics. In a few pages after- 
ward he says, that the regularity, alertness, and 
dispatch, that appeared in the conduct of the Chi* 
nese in receiving and obeying orders, seemed per- 
fectly wonderful*. And Barrow', who is the least 
disposed to faTour that people of any that I have 
read, freely praises the propriety of their conduct— 
" of their regularity, honesty, and attention, we 
had already sufficient proofs*." After this account, I 
hope no writer will insist, that a belief in Hell is 

the functions of which were not to be violated by court tntrigue, 
or ministerial caprice.** Post. Works, vol. 2, p. 441. If lo, it 
resembled ibe scheme of St. Pierre iu his Poijs)'Qodie, already 
related by me. ■ 

* Post. Works, vol. 2, p. 187. 'Ihid. p. I89. 

^ Barrow rails against the exposare of children ; and h it 
melancholy. But we are told by lord Macartney, that not 
one exposes a child, who can possibly support itr He %afs al- 
ao, that the redprooal affection of parent and child ii 9^ strong 
in Quoa, at. in any country whatever. Beside this, the aom. 
her of children, which wer^. thought to have been exposed, in 
consequence of the infants who are found dead, is lenened 
extremely by a suggestion of Barrow, that all the still-bom 
children are left in the stieeta, in order to avoid the expense of 
burying them. * Barrow, p. 82. 
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pecessary to the government of nations. The devU 
was once a mighty personage in this dread catastrot^ 
phe : philosophy has dismissed him from the mind^ 
of mien, with all hb train of ghosts and witches, 
and the kingdom of flell will soon follow the al)- 
dication of it's lord. 

Perhaps it will be said, though the existence of 
Hell controverts all notions of divine and even of 
human justice ; though it is irrational and absurd } 
yet it may be beneficial to society. — ^Thus children 
some years ago were reared in the nursery and in 
the parlour' with lies and frights ; and no doubt 
there are some, who stJU con^idef them as the best 
discipline for infancy. — How can inculcating what 
is false and unjust be advantageous ? The doctrine 
of Hell is useful^ just as weak reasons are adapted 
to feeble mkijds, and as a profligate witness suits a 
desperate cause. I can scarcely calculate the small- 
ness of the efiect of preaching eternal damnation 
on the moral government of the world. On hear- 
ing the tale pompously set forth, the spirits may 
be flurried^ but the fever soon subsides; fur it 
wants variouB drcumstances, mo^ necessary Do re* 
strain the will, or effectually to possess the mind. 
Where, when, how is it to take effect ? It wants 
place, time, manner, and means of execution'. It 

' I spoke to this point in mj Principles of Morality. I sub<- 
joki the following, as if also theologically explains u part of thp 
6 
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is remote beyond conjecture, speculative beyond the 
reach of fancy : but that sanction is most effectual, 
which is spedfk, certain, and immediate'. Should 
CHie disposed to sin consider the dangers he would 
encounter by committing this or that offence, he 
must silence successively the dread of being dis- 
honoured, of forfeiting property, liberty, or life, 
before he. comes to parley with the dangers of HelL 
— Now is it suppo$able, that he, who has so hard* 
ened his nature, as to disregard character, h'berty, 
and life, will be stopped by what may happen here- 
after ? — ^I cannot think so. It may be said, that 
man may hope to escape temporal punishments, 
but Hell he knows he cannot escape. I conceive, 

Copemican system. £n effet, dlsoit-il (cm de oos prdtres), je 
ni*iinagine qiic^ la Terre tourne, non pas poor les raisons qa*al* 
Kgae Copemic, mais parce que ]e feu d'£nfer tent endoa an 
centre de la Terre, les damoes, qui veulent fuir rardeor de sa 
flamme, gravirtent, pour s*eD Eloigner, coutre la voute, et font 
ainsi toumer la Terre comme no chien feit toumer une roue« Ion 
qu*U court enfenne dedans. Bergerac, £iDpire de la Lune ; 
CEuvres, t. 2^ p. 11. 

' This is e?en set forth in a novel hj Moore, 

Edward. " I was more afraid of being whipped, than of 

going to Hell. 
Mrs. Howe. " How came that > for you must know, that 

Hell is an infinitely greater punishment.*' 
Edward, " But Hell is a long while after this, and the 
master was prepared to whip roe instantly.** 

Vol. 1^ p. 103. 
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that hope is much more easily excited respecting fu- 
ture than present punishments. An oflFender will 
probably conclude, that he may make his peace by 
repentance. Penitence, which is within the sinner's 
power, may furnish hope at will : but the laws of 
opinion, and the penal laws, cannot be so satisfied. 

1 have considered this, supposing that the hesitating 
man had been stopped by future terrours. I believe 
they seldom even interrupt his thoughts. 

Those whom the terrours of Hell infest and per- 
secute are the precise and timorous, the credulous 
and the hypochondriac '. Those who see spectres in 
the dark may well believe, that men are tormented 
in a visionary existence. Those who believe, that 
they are bom in sin^ may well imagine, that they 
are doomed to perdition. Those who regard mirth 
as impious, may well conceive, that comfortless re- 
gions await mortal man after his pilgrimage on 
Earth. Yet it may be some consolation to those un* 
infected by this disease, that the doctrine of Hell 
does not cause such distresses, but rather affords 
one means of manifesting the mind*s misery. It 
was not because millet grows, that the wretch 
of whom Guazzio* speaks went mad, though he 
conceived himself to beTi grain of that vegetable, 

'These may say with E&dras : '* We pass away out of the 
world as grasshoppers, and our life is astonisbiueot and fear.*' 

2 Esdras, ch. 4. * G>nver9azione| p. 6, 
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and therefore feared to go abroad, lest the chickens 
Bhould eat him. Nor are we to conclude, that tbe 
Celts s who principally feared that the sky should 
fall on their heads, were timorous because the hea- 
vens were suspended over them ; for had they not 
directed their terrours on high, they might perhaps 
have looked downward, and feared that Hell would 
explode beneath their feet and swallow them. 

Terrours of Hell do not torment the Chinese, 
principally because ^ilosophers have not been pre* 
vented from exposing either the bonzes or their im« 
portions. Confucius above two thousand years ago 
taught % ^* that he, who approved of their doctrine^ 
wronged himself, and injured the empire :'' — and 
he insisted, <' that there is no true doctrine,.but that 
which we have received from the ancient sages, 
which teaches us to follow right reason, to preserve 
integrity of heart, to observe decency in our be- 
haviour, and to reform our morals/* So spoke Coiw 
fucius, the most cherished name in China, a nation 
unrivalled in it's antiquity and population. Had he 
lived in. a state where a religious establishment 
brooded over the laws, like Satan over Chaos, in 
all probability his name would have been execrated ; 
and perhaps he would have been arraigned under 

' Arnao, Exped. Alexand. lib. 1 , c. 4. 
• Du Halde, vol. 3, p, 312, 
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^me law villanously interpolated into the penal 
code by those very priests, i^ho say, that their dog- 
mas are the strength of the civil gotemment; 
though they themselves, in one nation alone, con- 
sisting of thirty thousand men educated and trained 
to defend them» are unequal professedly to this task, 
as they require a penal law, which prohibits their 
refutation. Yet they cry their dogmas are irrefutable: 
exactly as we read concerning Naples in the French 
gazettes, that the Neapolitans are cordially attached 
to the existing government; when by the same 
documents we learn, that large bodies of troops are 
dispersed over the country, and that no one is per- 
mitted to possess any offensive weapon in the state, 
' except the ministers of conquest. 

Many himdreds of. men have been tortured, and 
persecuted, and tried, and convicted, for advancing 
some opinion, because it was not quite so abomi- 
nably superstidous as the existing standard of belief. 
The fairest characters have been stigmatized by the 
craft of bad men, who made a love of religion their 
means to destroy the generous and the just. When 
Socrates opposed the Athenian tyrants', he was ac- 

•. Plato, Apol. p. 15 J Diog. Laert. p. 1 13. Aristotle fled to 
Chalcis, lest he should sufl'er the same fue. Ding. Laert. 
p. 303. There never has been any man, since the tnne of 
Anaxagoras, who, if he showed common sense in religious 
matters, has not been convicted of impiety. 
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cosed of speculating concerning things supernatural^ 
and of teacbbg his discoveries to others. As S<v 
crates fell a victim to the enemies of freedom in 
philosophy, so no doubt would Confucius have 
&IIen, had the Chinese government associated the 
bonzes in their magistracy. Tet this fate would no 
more have surprised Confucius, than it did Socrates : 
the lives of these sages had prepared them equally 
for death. Confucius was asked by one of his 
disciples, to teach him how to die'. He answered, 
" Learn how to live ; the other follows of course/* 
They regarded life without partiality, they re- 
garded death withoiit apprehension. *^ No wise 
man,** says Socrates*, ** fears death.** They appre- 
ciated both as they deserved : life they pronounced 
satisfactory or vexatious, as men were good or bad ; 
and death they conadered, as Xenophon the scholar 
of Socrates expresses himself, ^' ndther despicable, 
nor glorious, but the end of life\" Concerning 
Hell all the ancient philosophers have expressed 
their abhorrence and disbelief of it, from Plato to 
Epictetus. " No," says the latter, " there is no 
Hades, no Acheron, no Cocytus, no Periphlege- 
thon." 

> Du Halde, toI. 3, p. 3 16. 

• Apt)L SocTBl. p. 22. So sayt Plato in his own penon, di 
lepub. lib. 6, p 672 : so Epicunis, Diog. Laert. p. 786. 

* 'Of OS ^e ^wr^s. £pist. ad Soleram, p. 1001. 
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I have now ended all that I think necessary to 
ny on the principsd tenets of a religious belief. 
That there is a God,, universal, infinite, and un« 
changed, who rules the moral and physical worlds 
is unquestionable : that the soul ia immortal, I think 
'is a reasonable inference : but to afErm, that futuee 
punishments await the living, is to impute a motive 
of punishment to God, that would be discreditable * 
to man. ^^ Shall niortai man be more just than 
God?*' 

With regard to teii thousand articles of belief^ 
multiform joid incongruous, which beset every sect, 
and every superstition, I speak not of them. What * 
is adored in obe country,, is. abhorred in another ; 
what in this is. preserved in the sanctuary from mor- 
tal eye, in tliat is exposed in effigy to the rabble. * 
Th^ same consequence attends persons as things.-— 
Certain old women, who were treated as divinitieB 
by the ancient Germans', might have been burned 
as witches by their descendants in England prior to 
1736^ when the penal laws agamst witchcraft were 
repealed'. And men, who now pass for Gods 
aad deiB^gods^ would pro^bly, by exhibiting their 
ghostly credentials at present, be sent to Bridewell, 
or Bedlam, as either madness or knaverv should be 

»TVK:itst, de Iforlb. Gerta.c. 8. 

* King JameB placet w^chcraft befors wilful nnnier^ godo^ 
my, Src. B. Deron, p,* ^u 

roL. II. 2f 
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proved against tbem. On these vanitieSy and thdr 
actors, I have nothing particubrly H> observe. 
While in vogue, it is criminal to doubt their divinity : 
when out of fashion, it is wondered how any man 
of sense could mispend his time in exposing thdr 
absurdities. I proceed to offer a few remarks on 
addressing the deity. 

OF ADDRESSING GOD, FESTIVALS, &C* 

Addressmg God may be divided into praying and 
thanksgiving,-^or I deign not to speak of execra- 
tion'. *^ No man," says Hooker*, '* hath hitherto 
been so impious,^ ^ plainlyand directly to condemn 
prayer/^ He speaks triumphantly of it's effects. 
V Xhe prince and people of Nineveh assembling 
th$0)^lv66 as a main army of suppliants, it was not 
in the power of God to widistand them. I speak 
.no otherwi3e concerning the force of public prayer 
Vi/ibe church of God, than before me TertulUan 
hatli dotfie^" TertuUian also spoke ^^of troops 
b^ed together, supplicants enow to bedege God 
with;ouc prayers.** Hooker mistakes; many have 
objected to pray^, and wkh such stren g th of .rea- 



* This is common to most reUgioos. Tbeaoo exhibits aa 
bonourable exception. On being required to curse Aldbiades, 
she dedtnedt saying, she was a prifisteps Id poBy^ i^ to cone. 
Plutaitby Alcibiades, ^ 

• Ecdes. Politj, b. 5^ 0. 26. I Ibid, a, M. 
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toning, that some spiritual writers thought it iiece^-* 

sary to vindicate the pfacticd^ 

Seed* thus concludes his arguments in favour of 
praying t — ** In k Word, they, who are seftsible of 
their dependence every niomeiit upon God, ought 
to perform such acts, as are expressive iri the mo8t 
significant manner of their dependence. NbW 
prayer is the most agnificant, &c." Why not from 
such premises recommend the devotion of the 
^XO/|XJJTa/^ " who continued divine service night 
and day without intermission V* Then according 
to Seed, preaching before the university of 6xford^ 
men should pray to Gpd, in order that God may ap^ 
prehend the constant belief they have of their de- 
pendence on him, by their fre<)uently giving voice 
to their feelings^ 

Paley has alio attempted to reconcile the propriety 
of prayer to men's duties ahd God's providencJe^ 
As far as the mere question applies, the point is not 
unfairly stated by him : *' But what virtue you will 
ask is there in prayer, which should make a favour 
consistent with wisdom, which should not have 
been so without it ? To this question the fdllowing 
possibilities are offered in reply*/' So that the ut- 

' Reasonableness of Prayer. * Wollaston, p. 121, note. 

^ Maimonides says, that prayer avails nothing. If the persoa 
(raying do not hear hfs own words. 
*18f8ay on the EflScacy of Prayer. 

2f 2 
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taoA pfssttmptioii of this author does ndt exceed 
possibilides. But are ve to be determined hj pos* 
d^Uities or probabilities ? Let WoUaston* answer for 
«ie : '^ To conclude \ that we ought to follow 
probability, when certainty leaves us, is plaioj be* 
cause then it becomes the only tight and guide we 
have." 

He who believes in the efficacy of prayer, befieres 
01 the frequent and extnuMrdinary interpo^tion of 
God in the management of the world ; that is, that 
God traverses his general laws by partiqylar expe- 
dients* Try the weakness (^ this supposition by chc^ 
rules, which should direct the government of men* 
The same laws, it is evident, should be imparted 
to all the citizens of the state ; nor should petitions 
avail, except under circumstances, to which God's 
government cannot be liable,— injustice having been 
done through errour or ignorance. 

The object of many prayers is highly absurd\ 
King James'^ in his advice to the heir-apparent of 



' Rdig. of Nature IMineated, p. sg. 



Impdsa et csca magBBquft cupidine doed 
Conjugiiun petiimit : paitomqiM uioris : ^ 01t» 
Kotom, qai pueri, quaKsqoe fotDia lit tixoF. 

Juvenal^ tat. KX 
'B.Doron,p. la; — yettbUit notaoabiardaf Democritot, 
the atomist* who lequtred vom to piqr that the good pbantannt 
only thoald ioopinge on their icBiai. Platuch, P, ^Smiliu** 
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the crown, says to him : ^* Crave m your prayer not 
only things spiritual, but also things temporal ; 
sometimes of greater, and sometimes of les^ wasc^ 
quence.*^ He cautions him not to pray against sad* 
den death with papists, and he might have said xvith 
protestants. — ^This prayer clearly regards th6 designs 
of the catholic clergy, who seized a man by bap- 
tism at his birth, by confirmation when he advanced 
to manhood^ by, marriage when he attained it'; 
who held him through every period of his life, wfaa 
fastened on him while dymg, nor quitted their hold 
in death. They taught men to pray agamst sudden 
death*, because by an extemporaneous departure 
they lost thdr mortuary^ ; lor, as Montesqideu ob- 
serves, dying without confession dgnified, in the 
interpretation of the French clergy, a person dying 
without bequeathing part of his estate to the church\ 
Would it not be worthy the vital protestants at the 
head of the civil and spiritual government of th^ 

* BoidB miiff odw ioipaslddiiiy tho manM pok was to- 
ioiiMd eopCinetee qd the fiivt night \ bot tb^D this might be 
avoided by a difipeosation. SeeGu/'a Letters on Greece, xdL I, 

* Cdesar thought the swiftest death the best. 

* nadti«one*s Comment, vd. 2, p. 4t7. 
«j;aptitdeBLoiK9lit.38,cv44. Thttt tls6 loBXei tdl Ae 

people, that what they give here shaU be paid them hereafter 
tenfold, and on this account the debtor's note of hand is buried 
with the creditor. Bern. Baren. de Belig. Japan, p. 35. . 
8 
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British empire, to Jiave this remnant of popery re* 
jected from the liturgy ? Or, if this would be too 
great a reformation, to let it rem^ neglected, like 
the power conferred on protestant priests to pardon 
^ns ? For imthdr prayer-books the fonft of absolu* 
tion is set down. 

He who believes in the ef&cacy of prayers, and 
uses suqh petitionary addresses, beside believmg, 
that God perpetually interrupts his own laws, af- 
firms in effect, that his own notions are superior to 
06d*s providence. Juvenal hasf answered this im* 
pertinence. He that prays for what he has not, 
shows neither submission nor modesty :-^4>ut he 
who ia conscious of his . own limited fluctuating 
thoughts, and of the universal sagacity which d^- 
greets the world, must be. satisfied, that what he has 
not, that he opght not to possess. Is the story of 
^sop's husbandman forgotten \ 

To believe the efficacy of prayer implies, that 
God will do good to one man at the expense of 
another. Blaeu ' says, that the ancient Irish, on un- 
'dertaking their depredations, poured forth their 
prayers to God ; and proba})ly they had a Te deurx 
performed on th(eir success* Do not meit*s prayer$ 
at present effectually correspond to these effuaons ? 
For in barbarous periods aone attached disgrace to 



' Latrocinaturi preces ad Deum fundunt 
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robberies, as few in our half-civilized age inqpute* 
vice to conquests. — It is dii&g^lt. to imagine, even 
according to our own popular apprehensions of jus-^ 
tiGe, any reason, that should induce God to grant 
^^r supplication what he would hot grant without it. 
There ave few. events, which do not injure some, 
while they serve others. — If rain' be advantageous 
to this country, or this crop, it is not sd to tnat 
crop, or that country.— What is good for one, is 
bad for another : and thus mutually through the 
whole extent of nature,^ and the whole intercourse 
of society, profits and losses are frequently redpro- 
. cal. To believe in the efHcacy of prayer, in dug ' 
view, is not to believe in God, but in many Gods; 
or that he is not the God of mankind, but the God 
of suppliants. 

^ Think we, Kke some weak prince, th* Eternal Caase 
Prone for his £iv*ritet to r^erse his iaws * ? 

There is no end to the absurdities, whicH follow 
a belief in the eflScacy of petitionary priayer. It as- 
sumes, that God has the sanX^ disposition as our 
kings and ministers. Henry th'^ Eighth of England 

* * < 

was applied to by a courtier in favour of Anthony 
Rouse, saying, ^' for that he had spent much, and 

' This is common in many parts of the work!'.' Townsend's 
Travels^ vol. 1, p. 258: Ferishta*! Hte|Dry« v^I. 1^ p. 102. 
•Pope*s£sta7onMan^b.4»v. 121. ^ 
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w^m'JlhiiUP^ TovfaickHenryrepGei: «"!£ 
he be ^amifrf to btg, w« ase inhTWil topsv.** k 
it MmHBEibi^ to MppoKw due God, 
proindcnct mfliifunfd by nmMi'iiI n 
]6ct » the paniBl md trsq^sbr iim iikb of mm^9 
flmty riwald principally asend to the qrxraloM 
asd mponaaau. Attiaja\ bkbap of CoostHtfi. 
fiopie^ in die Eccksastical ICsioryof Socnies saeyi^ 
diat he will ooi gire alms to thoee who beg, hm to 
dM«e wha oiodettiy rt£raia frooi aakii^: aadisir 
pot nofie than blasphemy to ay, thai God vBI 
tft^Jimiit hk kindness to Imn who orges hk daam^ 
and neglect thoee who silemiy await the &pemi* 
tJOM of hk wifdom 1 A aerrant, — and are we not all 
senrant^ of the nme God ? — ^feceiyes, not because 
he 2fik<if but because he deserves. 

Some^ who think very little of God, ot very Kr? 
tie of thenar Ives, imaging thai they honour God 
by vcciferatii.g his praise } and in the same spirit 
the Northern nations supposed, tbtf they dig;nifie4 
Odin or Wodioi \)j applying one hundred and 
tw( nty-six epithets to his name*. What is God^ 
whom man's verbosity shall honour either by many 
namcSi or many prayers i Men form their Gods in 

» Lib. 7i c. 25. 

fOf Jov9 tae hesfl aliMie J9ffndM$ 

H« puabhet yksl mma itwsrds. Gay, 

* Northsni Anti^. vol. Si p. IS^. 
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tbmr own likeness, and after thdr own dispondon* 
*^If insolent, thek Gods are haughty :-*-If san-^ 
gmnary, the altars of their Gods are stained with 
gore* Tb^ priests direct, and increase, or create 
the superstition. Eor this reason in most nations a 
)ove of praise and adoration has been attributed to 
God : but do they forget, that the greediest ear for 
• sycophancy would be sickened by being always sa- 
inted with a rhodomonta4e of titles, or greeted in- 
Cissandy with a birth*day ode, or an addr^ from a 
jCmporadon } 

Many pray^^^ or Tather liturgtes, are of such a 
m^ncholy length, that, if not imitated from the 
Mess^lians, who placed all religion in prayer^ • we 
pnuat suppose them to have been fabricated by 
pnonks in the idleness of the spirit as penances for 
^etr sti^d votaries. Indeed they have been found 
jflp irksome, tbat|t has exercised d)e whole ingenuity 
of national hierarchies^ and all their underplotters, 
to md^e them tolerable. A thousand ard&res have 
))een adopted. Every art has been pressed into the 
ghosdy service ; and pagw inTentions-have been 
bid under contribudop. The Feast of Fools', with 
^mirable skill, w^ adopted friom the Rnman Sa- 
turnalia ; beside winch many odier ancient inddenta 
FO^G curiously wrought ii^o the inod»m spectacle. 



> Bomce baa addtd thU to Middeftoa** Acchaeolog. v. 15. 
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Somet'mes the machiiiists depended boldly oo 
own genius. — ^Tbus in many churches in France, 
and elsewhere perhaps, the Feast of the Ass', by 
which the clergy celebrated the flight of the Virgin 
Mary, was exhibited before the people. The whole 
is worth recording. A young girl, with a ^hild ia 
her arms^ seated on an ass, that had been taught la 
kneel at certain pauses, and superbly caparisoned, 
was led in solemn processkxi to the altar. Then 
high mass began, and a hymn was sung in praise 
of the ass. At the end of the ceremony, the priest 
brayed three times like an ass, and the people re* 
turned the same asinine response. ^^ This/* says 
Robertson, ^* was an act of devotion performed by 
the ministers of religion, and by the authority of 
the church." 

'The Feast of the Ass, and the Feast of Fools, 
are no longer, as far as I am acquainted, literally 
performed in any nation of Europe. But things 
are done, which surely should only be performed 
on such or similar occasions. There are various 
dtesses^ for the chief actor^ not less fuitastic than 
those used by Breslau, Prussia, Don Diego, 

And Ksttermto^ with hit hair on end. 

At his own wooden wond'ring for hti bread. * 

He uses various postures, he kneels, and he 

« 

' Aobertsoo'i Charts the Filth> note 12^od t. !• 
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sits', and he kneeling sits*, and h^ rises, and he 
stands^ and he crouches, and he bows, and he 
moves hither and thither, and to. and fro, and up 
and down, and he turns round', and he makes 
dumb show : — he beats the. ground with his head or 
bis foot ^ and he beats bis head^^or his breast with 
his.hand. During all this there is ringing of bells, 
the greater and the less, and reading, and singing, 
and chanting, and piping : — rand now and then th(» 
spectators respond, as midnight sentinels ]:epeat the 
hours after, the striking clock, that thus they may be 
kept from sleeping. Are these things executed tt:^ 
honour God? If it have been thought indecent to 
dramatize religion, what are we to think of those^ 
)vho make it a farce or a pantomime ? 

Very different from these numerous uncouth 
prayers of barbarous extraction are those recom* 
jnended by Je8us^ who in the most pointed man« 
ner has condemned repetitions and tedious addresses 
to God-—" They think," said he, " they shall be 

' Phitarch says, that sitting down after an act of religion 
was intetided as an omen of success in prayer, and of lastii^ 
Jiappiness afterwaid. Nnma. i 

^This is a fiivoarite posture with the religious in the £ast« 

^ Turning round, says Plutarch, Is customaiy with the R<». 
nians in worshipping the Gods. It was meant to signify tl|e 
circular motion of the worid. Numa and Marcdlus. * 

^This I have often observed in Russian churchei, 

f Matthew, ch, 6, vcr. 7* 
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heard for their mtlch speaking."— Very different the 
simple effusion of Socrates', ^' Give us, Oye Gods, 
the things that are good for us :** and that of Plato ; 
** O Jupiter, whether we pray or be silei\t, send what 
is good for us ; and guard vs from things that are 
evil, though they should be our prayer." Yet I 
own I cannot perceive the philosophy of such ejacu- 
lations* 

Though I object to the wisdom of petitionary ad« 
dressess to God, I give my entire and warmest 
approbation to thanksgiving. This assumes nothing, 
)t presumes to nothing, except a grateful heart. It 
becomes all -men, in all places. Such incense as 
flowers shed at the morning* dawn to the luminary 
of the day, are transports of gratitude fit>m ihan to 
Nature's Lord. Such addresses may intimately serve 
mankind ; they tend to assuage the evils that occor^ 
by disposing the mind to interpret all things favour^ 
ably. They increase and heighten the gifts of for* 
tune; and, humanly speaking, they please God, 
yfho rejoices at the happiness of his creatures. 

But the greatest advantage to be derived fropa 
thanksgiving is when it is public and social : many 
and admirable benefits are also obtained by society, 
from people of various ages assembling in a cheer* 
ful, orderly manner, iadepepdent of the bene- 

' Evp^ero ^f ifpQf ras ^68$ cackm ^aya,ia }i$oi'«. Xeo<)pb. 
pernor, lib. i^ p. 722. 
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Valence and humanity^ that this peculiar occasioa 
Qiust inspire. Qtizens reciprocate civilities, thej 
contoiunkate their domestic concerns, and their 
opinions of public affairs. In these assemblies their ^ 
minds are quickened, thor manners polished, and 
ih^ morals by an unostentatious censorship cor- 
rected and improved'. 

In all civilized nations, certain days have been 
appointed as festivals. Some of these are merely 
dqmestic *^ as on the births of children, marriages^ 
&c Of these I do not speak, I consider those 
merely of public institution. Such festivals had in 
many instances a political origin' j even some». the 
most frolickiome, were obliged for their regular 
retuTDi^at least to a politic design, as to ease the la- 
bourer from his intolerable toils, to cheer the dull 
season, or to excite virtue by honouring the day, 
on which some exploit had been achieved. Some' 
of these returned only with the year, and others at 
shorter periods. 

Taking for granted the propriety of /Qstival% I 

' Qd jM^ov whf #»Af I ayolby 19 yfapifMif m^mf iiwat* Flst» 
dk Legih. lib. 5^ p. 846. 

* AipoDg the 6uicum9, the l^irtb of a. diild, and ytbok he 
begint to t^n, are. festivals. Charlevcnz, History of I^ungmtf, 

* Plato considers, that festivals vera ixwitatad bv the Gods 
io commiseration of .man's miseiy, and as a xsapite to his ]»» 
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trhen tfae grain is conunitted to the gnnmd, and 
when it is collected. These are most prorokii^ o{>- 
portunities to offer tiunksginng to Qod, and «« 
find a cbeer&ilness exhibited b; most people oo 
Such occaaons. 

Various nations have had various other festivals, 
regardii^ the season of the year. Thus in Ciiina 
diey have one at the end of winter', which diey-call 
bidding adieu ro the old ^ear ; and the Saxons kept 
X festival on the shortest day, which they caUed 
mother night, or lule*. Festivals in the dreariest 
season are pointed out by that philosophy, whidi 
would render comforts more pleasing, and afflic- 
fions less pdgnant. — Herodotus' says, that the 
Lydians invented various games^ to amuse them- 
selves in a famine ; and Boccado supposes, that his 
story-telUi^; fraternity arose frwn a nmilar diqxid-* 
tion in similar disticas. For the same reason festivals 
Aoold be more numerous in winter than in sum. 
aer, when probably they diould be nearly Itmited 
to the advantages to be derived Sraia a tdantian ol 
laboor. 

There ^ould also be fesihals in memory of ecd* 
nent expt<Hts, or fortunate events. A certdn class 
of people in England greet the aimiversaiy of king 

> Dn H^lde. td. 3, p. 160. *UiM, cj. 
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ft 

'Charles's execmtion : this seems to have been adopted 
in opposition to another party, who honour with e 
crown of martyrdom the tyrant, that suffered' for 
his crimes.— Both are inglorious: the latter pro* 
teeds from a slavish disposition, the other from 
ymgeance. — ^ It is not piety," says Homer ', ^ to 
njoice over the slain/' In Ireland within these very 
few years the triumph of the protestants ova* the ca- 
tholics was cdlebrated by authority. — Was ever act 
more unworthy of the government of a nation, 
considered in all respects, — ^as inhuman, insulting, 
and tending to inflame the resemment of the op- 
pressed, whose misfortunes they should have wished 
to be forgotten, if they meant to xeap the fruits of 
their conquest ? These reflections are not intended 
to condemn all thanksgivings for victories. The 
discomfiture of the Persian invaders by the Qreeks 
deserved, and was recorded by a festival* So was that 
day by the Megalopolitans, on which they were re- 
deemed from slavery by Aratus ; and in like manner 
the people of Syracuse distinguished the anniver- 
sary of the defeat of Nicias, But the common 
practice of Te deumsj and the like ceremonies, for 
every prosperous violation of laws and liberties, is 
to probne and prostitute God's name m the most 
flagitious manner. God is not the partisan of in- 

lib. 22, ver. 412. ^ • 

VOL. II. 2g 
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justice and war ; he is the author of justice and of 
peace. 

On festivals litigation should cease. At Athens^ 
and in most countries, the execution of the laws on 
those days was suspended'. Labour also should 
cease i not that I mean all business ^ould be ioCer- 
dieted. The Jews held their Sabbath so sacred, that 
by abstaining .from labour on that day they gave 
Pompey*s army an opportunity to make a Inieach m 
the walls^ and thus to take Jerusalem \ If however 
it were so ordered, that a certain time of festivity 
should be honoured by many nations, a trace to 
hostilities should be required during it's continuance. 
It is said, that Lycui^gus joined with Iphitus in set* 
tling the cessation of war, which took place during 
the Olympic games\ — ^This bad frequently the 
happl^t issue. A truce in consequence between the 
Athenians and Philip admitted overtures of peace 
to be made, and a reconciliation followed\ 

> Demosth. adr. Midiam, p. 604f, 605. 

*Xiphilin, p. 6. Josepkus^ contra Appion. lib. 1, admirea 
their piety on the occasion. 

^ Demosth. de Falsa Legat. p. 312. There was another fes> 
tival every fiAh yezt at Platea> where all the Greeka anembled, 
tod exhibited gjaoaes of Liberty, in memoiy of tht battle 
fought at that place. Flutarch, Aristidea. 

^.A^ichiiies de Falsa Legat. p. 3g7. At one of those remb- 
aidns of war, the Lacedaemoniana were fined for protecnCiog- 
heatilities^ Thucydidea, lib. 5, p. 380. 
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' On these festivals a president should be chosen by 
tile people, in some degree like the Athenian hiero* 
phants^) and the Roman priests*, in the several 
centuries, counties, &c. Plato' would not admit 
the priests to be longer in office than one year, or less 
than sixty years old when chosen ; tod Aristotle* 
recommends, that such officers should be selected 
from those, who were superannuated in the service 
of the state. 

On all these festivals, whether weekly or annual, 
perhaps a short thank^ving should first be offered. 
In this I would prohibit any expressions or' feelings 
of terrour toward God. God is good^ ; he is an ob- 

' Isaios de Apol. Succes. p^ 64, Ont. Vet. Were tbey even 
to resemble these^ tbere would be no laxity of discipline. No 
foreigner could appear id the choruses on the stage, under a 
penalty of one thousand drachmas; and there were religioaa 
ceremonies* which fbretgners were not admitted to behold: 
%BYr(v nvat 9 irponix'^v op^y. Demosth. adtr. NesenuDj p. 873.' 

* i)ion. Halicam. Antiq. Rom. lib. 2, p. 121. 

* De Legibns, lib. 6, p. BfiQ. * De Bepob. lib. 7, c. g. 

* Pythagoras said. There is none good but God. Wilkins says, 
" that our forefiithers in this nation seeoaed to have ghren this 
veiy name of God from good.*' Nat. Reh'gion, lib. I.e. 10. 
To fear'God, is to suppose him hurtful : bat Plato says { '* Is 
not God good ? Yes, and nothing good is hurtfol.'* De Repub. 
lib. 1, p. 605. An anecdote will explain this. — ^Alexander 
asked Diogenes, whether he feared him. " Are you good or 
evil ?••— " Good/' replied Alexander.—" Then why should I 
fear what is good >*' Diog. Laertius, p. 408. Supentitioo an 

2 O 2 
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« 

feet of reverence, not of felir. — ^Yet i^hat ^ the 
spectacle presented to lis^ in t!ie tarioos audKmzed 
ind unauthorized congregations in Eui'O^ ? How 
many of them, anabaptists, methodists, and i*hat 
ever name the spirit of fanaticism may assmne, re- 
call to om"' minds the condemnation of Baruch'f 
" They rokr and cry before their Gods^ as men do 
at the.feast when oiie is dead." It was not by sor- 
row and lamentation, that the Jews thought the 
Lord's day should be honoured. ** This day is 
holy unto the Lord your God ; mourn not, tior 
Weep. For all the people wept when they heard the 
words of the hw. Go your Way, eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, for this day is holy unto our Lori 
— ^neither be ye sorry j for the joy of the Lord is 
your strength "." 

After the thanksgiving, a portion o£ Aeconad* 
ttttidnal law should be read ; which proceeding was 
ctistomary among the Jews*. After this a discourse 
should be delivered. If the occasion be peculiar, it 

the Greek language is literally fear of demons. How can God 
be loved and feared? One of tlie gymnosophiits answeted 
Alexander, 'who asked bim, " how should a man make Bim- 
'self beloved V* '' If possessed of great power, not to make 
himself Teared." Plutarch, Alexander. Decs nemo sanus ti«. 
met J furor enim est, metuere salutana 5 nee quisquam amat 
quos timet, Seneca deBenef. lib. 4, c. I9. — Epist, 125. 

" Ch . 6. ^ • Nehemiah, >ch. 8. 

^Deuter. ch. 31, ver. 11. 
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should refer of cqurse to the cause of it's institution* 
Thus in Lucerne, on the anniversary of the batt|e 
of Sempach, which ensured the independence of 
that province^ all the inhabitants assemble^ a priest 
ascends a pulpit in . the open air, and delivers a 
thanksgiving sermon for that auspicious day, on 
which their fathers gained their liberty '. 

On those fiestivals, which have no peculiar deter- 
mination, but which are appointed generally to re^ 
lax or iiTiprove society, various topics may be ||icul- 
cated and enforced : indeed all moral, dvil^ and 
domestic duties are suited to the occasion. Thus i^ 
China, on the first and fifteenth pf every month, 
the mandarines assemble the people in their sev<eral 
governments, and deliver to thein a paternal dis- 
course*. 

These addresses should be intelligible. Franklin 
i:elates, t^t a missionary had collected th^ chiefs of 
the Susqiiehannah Indians, and he preached to them 
on Adam and £vc, the crime of eating the apple, 
the execration in consequence, and the redemption, 
paving ended^ the principal Indian arose, and 
thanl^ed him in the following words :— r" What you 
have told us is all .very good. It is ;ndeed bad to 
eat apples, it is better to make them all into cider. 
We are much pbjiiged.by your kindness in coming 

* Coxe*s Swlsserlaad^ letter 24* 

•Du Halde, vol. 1, p. 2^6-, vol. f, p. 53. 
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I 

SO far to tell US those things, which you have heard 
fiom your mothers'." 

The discourse should be m/a£2e.— This may re- 
gard both style and subject. A lat^ writer on System 
made Theology says, that a preacher should debase 
his language to his audience. He tells a story of 
Tillotson, who used to read his sermons to an 
illiterate old woman who lived in his house, and 
that for any word or expression, which she did not 
understand, he substituted a plainer. ^ The story," 
says Campbell, ^ is much to the prdate's honour.'' 
If his audience were to be merely illiterate old wo- 
men, it might be right ; but if he were to preach 
to a miscellaneous assembly^ would it not have been 
as.creditable to the prelate, to have endeavoured to 
raise the apprehenaons of the lowest, as to ank 
all to the meanest capacity ? — ^But why should there 
not be an art of sinking in prose, as in poetry ? 
This was originally a ally excuse for the pedestrian 
style of Tillotson, and it is sillier to have repeated 
it. We are told, that Moliere read his comedies to 
an old woman, and that he adopted her critidsms. 
This may be so } for the people are not quite sd ab-> 
ject, but that they can understand what a l)ishop 
writes, though he has not received the imprimdtur 
cf age and ignorance. They are very capable of 

*Works, vd. I, p. 188. 
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apprehending what is intelligible ; and Mercier says 
in his Tableau de-Parisj that, on those festivals 
\irhen the theatres are opened to the populace,' they 
feel and applaud the jfine and affecting passages as 
well as more select assemblies'. . 

The subject, not less than the style, should also 
be suitable. The same topics would not have suited 
the Spartans, and the dder Sybarites*, nor should 
a court be addressed as a country village, or the re- 
verse j yet this is frequently the case with preachers, 
who buy sermons, and, having bought them, can* 
not afford to abstain from using them, Foote' said 
(his authority is apocryphal) that he was once pr^ 
sent at Stranraer in Scotland, where the preacher 
furiously declaimed against luxury to a congregation 
without a shoe or stocking. To the laborious cla3ses 
of life some of Franklin's Essays would be models 
of composition. 

The advice should he practicable* It is said : 
^' Love your enemies, do good to them who hate 

> He says. La piopalaoe ks «ent tous, comme I'assemblte la 
.fliieax choisie. T. 4, p. 209. This expression I have softened 
in the text. Dbdoros Siculus says, lib. 5, that the figure most 
in ose among the Gaols is the hyperbole. 

*The Sybarites thought nothing of the bravery of the Lace- 
daemonians ; they considered their determination to conquer or 
die but a means to escape fiom their comfortless^ mode of sub- 
aisting. Plutarch, Pelopidas. 

* Cumberland's Memoirs/^ 153. 
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you.** This has been greatly appboded ; and some 
have maintained^ that it is sii^le and unprecedented. 
This is erroneous ; the couplet of Arja ', in Sir 
William Jones, represents, that it is the duty of a 
good man, not only to forgive but to benefit his 
destroyer, like the sandal-tree in the moment of it*s 
overthrow, ^hich sheds perfume on the axe that 
fells it. Sadt also expresses the same inordinate 
humanity*. Such conduct is, generally speaking, 
impracticable ; and, if practicable, it woidd be per-* 
nicious. Love proceeds from love, and affeedon 
from sympathy. How is it possible for one of 
strenuous virtue, to love the profligate' ? 

4 

No contraries bold more antipalby. 

Than I and ^ch a knave. 

r 

And Plato affirms*, a bad man must hate him- 
self. Yet I do not say, Spurn the vicious from you : 
but, Let him be as a heathen and a publican. I think 
Socrates' gives, generally speaking, good practicable 
advice with respect to criminal offenders. ** Do no 
injury, revengi no injury, nor do evil for evfl :" 

> Sir W« Jones, vol. 3, p. 3 14. *lbid.i'ol. 1, p. 168. 

^ Civile odium quo omnes improbot odtmos Mjrs Cicero, It 
noay llap|)en that the mildest men are the most vioknt agpkist 
great crimioab, as is rdatttd of Timokon. Plitfirch. 

^ This agreesr with Plato's obsenratioo, that a maa should be 
inild, buf veheinently adverse from the iocurably vicious. 

• l>e Leg.b. lib. 5, p. 842. 
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iQore than this cannot be required. Demosthenes' 
also judiciously says, ^' We are not to pursue the of« 
fender with hatred ; and concerning the oblivion of 
injuries, I answer. He who pursues another for evil 
done is revengeful ; but to prevent injury from be* 
ing repeated, this becomes a prudenr man/' Con* 
f:erning those called personal enemies Cleobulus* 
advises well : '^ Do good to friends, to . make them 
more friendly; and to enemies, to make them 
friends ;*' and in this spirit Nicias' sacrificed both 
for friends and enemies. 

. Universal propositions are often useless, and 
sometimes worse, particularly those which require a 
commentary. For as many expounders afford dif- 
ferent explanations, the meaning of the speaker is 
lost, or wrested to serve some partial design. Sup- 
pose it is said, ^^ Do good for evil ;*' if this proposii> 
tion should regulate men*s conduct, much injustice 
and many crimes would be the consequedce ; but if 
it be said, that by treating the vicious sometimes 
with compassion tbey may be reformed^ this is easily 
understood, and perfectly equitable. The latter po- 
sition is a favourite remark with the Chinese philb- 
^phers^, who hold^ that no man is so wicked^ that 
he may not be reclaimed by repeated obligations; 
And with th^ Academy, *' The laws indeed," said 

^ Adr. Aristog. p. 756, • Diog. Laert. p. 63. 

^Marcellufi, Plutarch, p. 225. ^ Du Halde, vol. i, p. 285. 
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Dion ', '^ allow, that to revenge an iojuiy is inore 
justifiable, than to commit one ; but both proceed 
from the infirmity of human nature. Beades, there 
IS hardly any malignity so inveterale, that it may net 
be o7ercome by kindness, and softened by repeated 
favours/' I have considered the word enemy in the 
""largest acceptation, and that in which men esteem 
the least exasperating, — as an immoral being. The 
best universal rule on this point, if such be sought, 
regarding both self or society, is that of Plato* : 
** Neither do injustice, nor suffer bjustice to be 
done." Love, hatred, or compassion, unless di- 
rected by justice, makes men accessaries to. the 
crime, and promoters of vice. 

In the same q>irit as that of loving enemies, and 
doing good for evil, abject submission has been in- 
culcated, and an acquiescence in repeated violence. 
How different is the observation of Demosthenes M 
^^ It is the part of barbarians and slaves, to suffer in 
silence, aind to kiss the hand that strikes them.** 
Far be from me any remark, that would countenance 
man's baseness : when resistance offers any prospect 
of relief, violence may be repdled by force : in this 
instance the emotions of nature and the laws of so« 
ciety coincide. 

It has also been said, and it has been much ap- 



* Plutarch, Dion. * De Leglb. lib. 2, p. 79I • 

^ Adv. Midiam. 
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|)lauded : *^ Love thy neighbour as thyself." This 
exceeds the position of the Chinese philosopher 
Tang% \^ho said, that all men should be loved 
alike, as well strangers as the next akin. Both these 
precepts are impracticable. Kindred often renders 
men familiar from infancy ; and how is it possible^ 
that a'stranger can be loved equally with one, who 
has been known to us through all the stages of life f 
Indeed to attempt it would be pernicious ; for the 
•consequence would be, not that strangers would be 
loved more, but that intimates would be loved less. 
It has been said : *' Do imto all men, as yoa 
would they should do unto you/* Many objections 
have been made to this precept. I cannot agree to 
them. The precept is admirable, though deficient 
in precision from it's universality. What has partly 
induced me to mention it is, to. expose the accumu- 
lated ignorance of many, who, thinking to advance 
religion, have insisted, that nothing like this advice 
was ever recommended among men ; as if the au- 
thority of sages was not a host of strength to th^ 
cause of truth. The same sentiment basjbeen ex- 
pressed effectually in various nations^ and at variput 
times. — Confucius, bemg asked by a person what 
he should do to live well, said : *^ Use other peo* 
ple^ as you desire to be used yourself*.'' It has beei^ 

* Du Halde^ vol I, p. 329. * Ibid« vol. 3, p, 8 1& 
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applied in various u-ays. A9 in judging of others ; 
Isocrates says. Intelligent men should judge others, 
as they expect that others should judge them'. As 
in relieving the oppressed :' Demosthenes says. We 
should shov the same regard to all, who aie in 
distress, as we would that all others should show to 
us, if distressed*. As in recommending fiUalattentipn: 
Treat, says Isocrates', your parents, as you wish to 
be treated by your childj-^. As in behaving to in- 
feriors : Live, says Seneca, with your inferiors, as 
you would your superiors shoul^ live with you* : and 
Fuflendorf quotes Aristotle, Zoroaster, Hierocles, 
and Manco /Capac, as inculcating the same advicfe 
At the head of these authorities I quoted Confucius, 
who advises men to do as they would be doQc by. 
This he also enforced by the following czaop* : 
** There is one cl^ rule of conduct, to act with 
sincerity, and to conform with our whole soul, and 
vith all our strength, to this universal rule : do not 

' Eai T» xpi ''"f *" ^X"^"* raiwro-Js tniu xpiTaf nif aXA»if 
tixf np or aorait TUjjtw agwroitr. De Perniutatione, p. 480. 
• 'Xpi) }tt* ow »6tws aVftrrxf f^iir njc iictyoiar rtpi ni* 
■SnULfUTow wFgtp at u rt ymvn J fiig m^fcuij, r)t( oXXw; 
nfuoffiif Wfof ovTM btoffoi 'X'"- Kuinl. Codc. 23. p. 224. 

' Opera, p. SO. , 

* Sic cum inlcrion vi*«i qnetnadmodum tecum velles mpe- 
tiorem. Epist. 4?, de Ira, c, 28. 

* I-iw of Nature and Natkmi, b. 2, c. 3, p. 134. 
*iiiHi)V'i Eiytwqr to China, 382. 
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any thing to another^ that you woutd not wisii 
another should do to you/' This is all, that I 
think necessary to advance* on the nature and maa^ 
ner of instructing the people. I should however 
subjoin, that the teacher ought not to give an unfii- 
vourable prospect of the attainment of wisdom or 
the practice (^ virtue. Etato reprehends He$iod% 
who repeats after some moralists of his tim€, ihsk 
the way to Vice is open and short, and that to viftiie 
is Ibng and ardaous. — ^This is sorrowful and per^ 
nidobs ; it tends to repre$$ those disposed to inv- 
provement from . prosecuting their design, atnd ^ it^ 
tends to confirm tho^e in t\\eir evil habits, who are 
indisposed to reform« 

A pro^erOus view of eVery thing should be givesy 
^ fair as truth will bear out the teacher. — Cheerful* 
jless should be encouraged : a disposition to ba 
pleased is a great advance toward actual satisfactKHt; 
The moaning^ long-suffering tribe are in society, as 
iivrd si30ts on the human body ; nor is their disease 
tess mortal, or less infectious. It was customary 
among the ancients, on the commencement of theic 
festivities, to proclaim : " Avaunt all unw^M^iby pew 
sons !" And they dreaded l^st a casual word should 

* De Repub. Kb. 2, p. 595. The verses are : 

*X1^ ry /A€K xaxonjra xou tXa$ov en sXEO-iai 
'PiU^wg' Xeiri lusy o$o$, |xaAa ^* eyyvii vaisr 
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be ommoiis to the felicity of die occasioiu What 
would be tbeir apprehension of many congregations 
m Eoiopey whose members conceive, themselves sin-* 
ners at their binh» — ^whose theme is tribulation^ and 
who approach ,God with /ear, mortification^ and 
misery? 

The thanksgiving being ended, the portion of 
die law being read^ and the adv ce being deUvered^ 
let the day be devot^ to innocent or instructive 
pleasures. Referring to this particolar, I prefer the 
conduct of the catholic church to those called the 
leformed churches, >protestants and dissenters, under 
which I include anabaptists, &c., and all that ^^ enor- 
mous brood vbith looks downcast and damp." In 
catholic countries, th6ugh a theatre were shut the 
whole week, it is open on Sunday. In England it 
k the. reverse : and so ludicrously exact is the sane* 
tity of the Sabbath now preserved, that, should die 
Italian Opera at twelve on Saturday night want a 
dance or a song to complete the performance, it is 
. stopped by order of the bishop of London, lest the 
virtuosi singing and hearing should trespass a few 
minutes on the midnight mormng of Sunday. 

This was not formerly the custom in England. 
Long after the reformation was established, theatrical 
amusements were particularly exhibited ou Sundays. 
I suppose that the change was effected by the pre« 
dominance of those disconsolate praying and preach* 
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ing fanatics^ who preceded and who survived the 
civil wars ; as I have little doubt but the methodists 
thdr descendants had some influence in pasaiig the 
law of 1781, which shut up all places that re- 
sembled theatres in the amusements they encou- 
raged. To this impolitic statute the fanatical mania, 
which has since increased, is in some measure at* 
tributable. On Sunday theatres are shut, but the 
conventicle is open. The scene has novelty to re- 
commehd it; it proposes devotion; the preacher 
collects a crowd :— thus the delusion begins, till at 
last Mr. Squintum methodises all the simple people 
in the neighbourhood. Had those who compose the 
government strength of mind, and were they dis- 
posed to check the power of these groundlings, w|io 
threaten the establishment, and the establishment of 
all things, even more than the Wahabees threaten 
the religion and the empire of the Turkish Sultan, 
they would not prohibit public amusements on any 
festival whatever : they should encourage them ; 
nor do I see why Punch and the devil might not do 
as much good, as the devil and any methodist 
preacher, though the demon^s associate was that 
reverend gentleman mentioned in their canticles, the 
nfethodist Magazine, who rured a hearer both of a 
scrofulous leg and atheism with one sermon '• Have 

' Ho\v much do these divine men triumph over philosophers ? 

It 
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dieir believers and followers ever read or heard t 
^ And the soal> that tumeth after such as have fa- 
miiiar spirits, and after wizards^ to go a-vrfiofing after 
fhem^ I shall set my £ace against that soul, and sh^ 
cut him off from among his people' ?'* 

By prohibiting^ public amusements you assist £ma- 
dcism and ignorance % The bidiop, who talis the 
|JayerSy as twelve on Saturday n^t approaches, 
^ My hour is almost come," may tiiink, that he 
]diow8 a punctiiious regard to virtue' : — but preci- 
sion in trifles shows folly or hypocrsy ; virtue is a 
stranger to such fiivolous curiosity^ for virtue can 
«lone proceed from reasonable motives. The greatest 
fHTofiigate may prohibit theatrical amus^nents on 
Sundays^ and every day, as did WilKam the Se^ 
cond of Prussia % who at once entertamed three 
wives and one mistress, yet expelled the French 
comedians from his capital, as corrupters of morals; 

It is mentioned as extraordinary of Xenocrates and -Polemay 
unius orationis salubernma medicina sanatus ex infami ganeooe 
raaxtmusphilosophus e>aiit. Valerius Maximus, Diog. Laer« 
iins/Polemo, p. 263. 

' Levit. ch. 20, ver. ^. 

* Nightingale says, <' that tU.^ great ^bolk of the methodiala 
have a dread of human learning.'* 

' Townsend. says, ** that the principal disguise of the Jews 
in Spain is more than common zeal In external conform!^ to all 
• 4he precepts of tbe church." Travels, vol. 2, p. 209. 

*Segur, Hist, de ^xtA, Guillaume II, t. 1, p. 51. 



I am of dpSnloiH tteit n^tmiSdn »d i&t«)i amufe- 
mehts atie dmong thne wants o^ lo^ty k I have Mt4, 
that the eeveiith day is a ptopet inteiN^ feir ilepbae'V 
and I add, that oti thanks bdng tXkt^ to fyjM^ 
iMd ilistruc^dn bdrtg admftiisteted to the people, 
the day ihtght ^ apptdptkted t» spbits } iiM ea^< 
6|>fM«httd \ivhy oh day§ of hbovJt hpdrts should te 

idmkAed^ but dh dayb bf r»\ they should be for- 
bidden^ though I could mehtioa mafiy itasfitlB fOc 
thel-et^fse. If on the satoie day ft^ b<e )>fbUUl!id 
from labour and froih dlvektiens, i)astead cf pte&i- 
ing, ft id opprd^te, if dbt woi^. Th^ jproltfli- 
tion of public atau6^mtot« WiH iiiiakK ttitai haVe W- 
cbut^e to the.tohventtcte, or the dMh«tfhi^: tite 
^rst will lead to in^toichely^ ^ipft to inadtieA ; 
th^ ktte^ to Bride#&U, olr the gidiows. J^M it 
Knerit^ bbieii^iitlod, that d'ArgMN>iiV lieuiement af 
police, told Pohutc, that there ^eri^ ttloi« ih^U- 
larities committed during the foMiight of £a^^, 
When the Parisian theatted Were shut, than in fotir 
Sdoiiths wheh th«y #er6 opeii. 

S{KM18 are of Tarioua idndsi, dome suit the tbwtt, 

•fioine the country ; sotiie are ada))ted to particular 

ftfeatoM^ «6ihe to pajKiciilaf countries. Clarendon^ 

mrhb fiiTOurkl public amusements on jsolitical con- 

rideiMbits, said, that it was one of the mo^ dlffi- 

< M6moiict« t. a, p. 3 12. * Tnctt. 

vol.. II. 2h 
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.colt mystaies of gcyvemmeiit, to assemble pMpb 
,it8peetal:les, that ought amuse and improve them. 
JL^aball first state some principles ooncemiog tbefOt 
. jvhich should not be trans^^ssed. 

Sports should not be cruel '; as no one diould 
jtake pleasure in the misery of^tothers. This seems 
•atfiisxiomy to which all men pretending to humanity 
auist mstantly oonform. The reveise however is 
^AtbetaUy die facL Among the cruellest exhibitions 
|w^ ipay class the triumphs of the Roman generals 
.l^i^ing the conquered in their train*. When 
Achilles drew the reddng corse of Hector round the 
walls, of Troy, die reader shuddeis ; yet the body 
.of Hector was.sensdess to the victor's rage, w:hile 
in the Rpman triumphs the nctims were defiberatety 
<p|iaded, feelingly alive, having d^ir anguish ezas- 
operated h§ comparing their lost condition vrith the 
insulting preeminence of thdr destroyo". Most 
cruel lalso were the sports of the gladiators^ These 
all arose firom the worst viplenos. Ttuis in dhe eady 
periods of barbarous war, some captives were re- 
duced to .servitude^ and some were siauj^Kered to 
appease the manes of tfaedain. , To this suiKseeded 
in some countries a pennissioa to the c^itives to be 
thdr own executioners. They fought, and those 
who slew their companions were in mercy C T C O i i t d 



> It ii taid, that Jognitha lost his seoies on bdog led in tii« 
ipupli. flotinch, Mariui. 
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Jtom being devoted ito' the supposed vengdaiice of 
the dead. In after times, when the citizens of 
Rome became paupers in the Roman empire, and 
when they had the sanguinary temper without 
the spirit of their predecessors, these muiderous es^ 
hSiitions were transferred from the field of batde to 
the theatre; and instead of conquered enemies re^ 
deeming their forfeited lives by arms, slaves were 
taught and p^id to amuse the Roman populace by 
risking thar own existence in attempting that of 
their fellows. Fights of gladiators usually attended 
the Roman triumphs. 

BulUfig|hts' in Spin are also refenible to a mifi^ 
tary institudon*. These are cruel : so is bulUbaiting 
in England. It would seem, that these pracdces' 
must be universally decried ; yet all of them have 
had their advocates. Cicero said^ that the fights of 
gladiators were not less efiectual to strengthen Am 
Mnd^ than Zeno^s philosophy. Unfortunately nei- 
ther was - sufficient for himself. He also thought^ 
that they tended mightily to inflame the bravery of 
the Roman soldiefs: but he forgot, that for the 
fint five centuries of Rome they were unknown, or 
unpractised in that dty. Rousseau was sdao de» 

* Fiaber says, that tbe profitt of the boll-fights are asiigDed 
to the support 'Of the hospitals. Pictnre of Madrid. Towoaeid 
says, on the contrary, that they are enornunisiy expensive. 
Vol. 1, p. 22a 

Sh t 
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ludtd by the same spirit of ingeDuity, mhea hft 
vnpdbt^ that the toros in Spain tended to preserve a 
certain degree of vigour among the Spanish natioQ t 
iMPd lord Littleton in his Pawin Letters, if my 
monory be not treachax)us, q)eaks in a similar 
manner of buU4>aiting. Certainly however a bfll, 
which was proposed in the house of Commons of 
£ogland in 1 802, for abolishing this bratal practice, 
was reusted by Windham with the IcAXommg ^tgii- 
ments : that it is doubtful if it were not a plea- 
sure to the bull, as it unquestionably was to die 
dogs. Just as much to the gladiators^ when they 
broke (irom their keepers, and increased the enemies 
of the stale in the war of Spartacus^-which was one 
of the most hazardous, that ever the Roman people 
sustained. They defeated Cassius, as they had be* 
idre his lieutenant; they routed Mummius, and 
viere only conquered by Crassus and Pompey. 

Windham also Insisted, that buU-baidng had m 
indirect effect in cherishing k>yalty ; and that Sta£. 
lord^iire and Lancashire, where this sport was most 
frequently practised, prodoced some of our best 
aoldiers. This is a qsedmen of the philosophy and 
argument of our secretaries at war. Who then 
can wonder, that we have generals who sacrifice 
our troops and our reputation f That our armies re* 

'Platarch, Crassus. 
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ireat from Dunkirk, are captured at the Hetder, ztt 
defisated at Buenos Ayres ?-— Our military nunistry 
Is 80 miserable^ that our very victories are defeats, 
by the coavcntbns which our coBimanders execute 
iu consequence of our successes. That Windham 
should cherish bull-baiting as a true British qf>ort is 
not so wonderful, when we reflect^ Hm he has been; 
the most strenuous enemy. to the education of the 
people. — ^I'he advocate of the people's ignoraaee ift 
necessarily a friend to their vices. 

Considering how men are disposed to excuse or 

to admire old customs because they are old, I wonder^ 

that other barbarous sports have not also been^ tor*' 

tured to ^milar purposes. Barrow informs us,, that 

the Chinese train grasshoppers to fight \ but he hftfr. 

not recited the ad vantagesof this hostility on the loyaiU 

ty or on the bravery of the natives : nor have I read,^ 

that the Athenians attributed their characHdrisCic he-, 

roism-^or the preservatioa^ of tbdr demooacyy M* 

<}pailfighting' or cockfigjhting y though' we are iif* 

formed^ that there, was a theatrical* i^ibitiba- o€ 

the: latter kind anmiall^f at Athens. Yet the Adieir 

niaos. did not want Ingj^uity ; a&d the eaose of 

the institution was9«s likel)} to induce such a coIm&« 

^Uy, as any that bullfighting can boatf ; ibr it m* 

1 jE&mi, Hist. Var. lib. 2,.c. as. Oittilfightlrig wal a greaf 
^Httnaennit^nd^tfat bracdingimid rearing^l)uail# was'a^iflyttety. 
lisavk iUdbisilai SsaaWDeiLit^lUK 7^>flme 
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ginated in memory of an event, that occurred aS 
Thenustocles was leading his countrymen against 
the barbarians. Two cocks fighting attracted the 
atttQtion of the army: These, said Thenustodes, 
turning to his felIow>^oIdiers, you behold fight, not 
for their Country, or for their household Gods, or 
for the monuments of their ancestry, or for their 
duklM), or for fame, or for fireedom ; they fight 
mef^ly for conquest. 

All such contests between the inferior animals, or' 
between men and other animals, or between men, 
which are attended with cruelty, should be dis- 
countenanced by government ; as the ancient ces- 
tus, modem boxing, and wrestling, as practised in 
some nations. Bell says \ that, whenever a wrestler 
was bruised in exhibiting his skill before the Chi* 
nese court, the emperor sent him cordials, and de- 
sired that he should be carefully attended to. This 
the travdler relates as an amiable trait in that prince's 
character. But would not his majesty have shown 
more humanity by declaring, that such sports should 
BO longer be considerfHl an imperial amusement ? 

'Hunting and shoodng,* as practised in cooiitries 
called civilized, are cmcl. Ihave shown in another 
woTk% that m many nations they were a. sort of 

• > Bell's l>tvek to F^kin, ell. 

f independent Man> vol, l» 3e«de what I have there meiili^ 
«ned, hoatipg was eatBgnied useftil in making th« jronlh asplait 
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military diacipliae : wth us they liave no such pre- 
tensions, nor do they bienefit society in another re- 
spect, for there are no dang^ ous beasts, and eveo 
pernicious animab are almost extinct among us. 
Wl^en wolves were numerous in England*, their ex- 
tirpation was a duty ; though the poliey ' of tfce 
Scotch law may be doubted, which requited. ereryi 
substantial person to keep three wolf-dogs, iandr 
every baron to have four wolf huntings in the 
year. 

Hunting and shootmg among us are attended 
with many injuries to society. So far from eitei^ 
minating pehiicious animals, they sire often the, cause ^ 
of preserving and of propagating them. They ocol^ 
sion waste by applying much bbour and tmitory 
.to subsist dogs, and horses, and their keepers. The/ 
cause enclosures to be broken, and cropped lands 



the cnoatiy. Plato, lib. 6, p. S63. FItttarch says, thai Sertodiu 
gained considerable knowledge of Spain by hontiog. Plato 
declares against fishing and fowling, De Legib. lib. 7* p* 9^* 

* Henry's Hist, of England, b. 5, c. 7- There is q law of 
Solon to this efiect. He that took a she wolf was to 'have one 
drachma, and he that took a he wolf five, Flutatch^' Soloa^ 
The . wretched king <^ Spain was onich gfatifieirio' 'hqing 
thought a destroyer of wolves. See Townsend's account of his 
hunting, ▼oL 1^ p/sss.' This sport-royal cost the ^MtioD two 
hdndrsd thousand pounds perhaps fat each 'wolf 'thiTwas de- 
slioyed. The ttdtantage of hib^em hunting bf loi^ mid gen* 
demen may be seen in d'Argens's Lettres Juives, lettre 94. 
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to be damaged. In England these sports (^aiise an* 
oflence to the laws of liberty and eqyi^, — the 
priTil^e to shoot distinguishes the anstocncy- 
&Qin the people. Tfiey also contrmrert a principle 
ef the tegal code,' by which butcheis and drovers, 
whose' businqss is. destruction, are punished, if th^ 
treat theiff victims with unnecesnry cruelty. But is 
Hot th^ cruelty inflicted- by sportsnien entimly uiw 
neoessary ? Their object is so wholly useless, that 
the imputation of killing for profit is most disho* 
nourable among them, while to kill for pleasure 
Fscevres die fairest appellations, and the braces shin, 
aadthemiks run, niake no inconodeiablepaiugsapla 
in the wonderous occurrences, of the day. Wew 
these things truly glorious, th/s dogs and< horses^ after 
necehring their share of the praise, wouldliBW Iktle 
to glorify the* heroes of the chase. Lei us remem* 
ber, that Nimrod in Hebrew means traiterous, in 
Arabiie^ atrocious^ audi that Vfimrod was a^ Qaee>% 

ft , 

hunter and a conqueror'; 

Sports should' not promote vice. Sudi however 

w^e tb<; dances, of the o^ed virgins*, and lutketi 
yftutbs^iit SlpartSf Plati^. >vi(h rospe^ tft.tlMSA. i% 
7t varioflde-witb himself In one pjaoe he^pvohibita 



•/■I- 



cording ^> Omh mig^bt be cajkda njghjir. lMifi|tr#^ sqd ^9^tf9h 
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ihe jovAk of cither sex fromi appearing more naked 
in ^each other's presence than modesty admits'; 
thou^ in another he excuses these naked exfaibi* 
tbas^ hj sayiiig, that they may regard each other 
nakeid when they are invested mth virtue.-*-*To the 
sam^ effect, but mtentionally lascivious, are the nu>- 
liofis of' the dancing women in the East. The feasl 
of Bacchus at Athens also promoted vice; and 
Prato admits inebriety on those occasiixis to pate ua-^ 
reproved*. 

i know not any sport more vicious in it^^conse^ 
^uences, dtan that of horse-radng, as practised in 
England. Yet the poScy of this custom has alsei 
itoen greatly magnified ; and Siv William Temple^ 
vecommendS) diat aiuiuai horse-rattes should be 

' 'tA»'/jnr§p auhis : De Legib. lib. 6, p. 807* This I rap- 
, pote, in order to atoid the reproach to Ljrcurgtis*9 instltttttons, 
yjitMMfau^au Xenoph. Meinor* lib. 1» p> 721. Flatacdi 
^s, that I^rcaisus ordered Uiesyoong women to appear occs^ 
slonally naked, and dance and sing in presence of the yonn^ 
men. On those occasions they sang songs of faillery against 
the yonng men who misbehaved, and encomiums on those who 
merited distinction, exciting them at once to lore and^g^ory* 
Btetardi, tycofgiis. 

. ^9^ l4g^ l|b.6i B. 670* The &ct h, the 6«»efka weEsi 
df-unliaida/ Ebto has written a great deal oq the sul^ect of in- 
toxication in his first book of Laws, p..7B4, &c. The sum of 
his reasoning and'observatibns seems to be, that It is very men* 

%lgk>9t to Wca^stimig JiMd,, aiid.tb^t in\vim vpitaih, 
'MisoeU p. 118« 



J* ft*^^ 
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established near the capital of Ireland, io order to 
impiove the breed of horses in that conntry. For 
what purposes has racing improved the breed of 
borses m Great Britain ? Not for agricnkure, not 
Car heavy draught, not for the fatigues of European 
vnur&te. But suppose it had -done ao in every. in* 
stance^ could not these improyements have beea 
eflected^ vitbout promoting so pernicious a pracDoe 
as honewiadng I VSThy could not our breed of one 
sort of horses have been improved by the same 
means as that of another ? Our draught cattle have 
been sdrengthaied by importing the heavy Flanders 
Weed, without any royal encouragement of • plates 
<x the like. I wonder,' that some deep poUticiaa 
has not recommended the royal bounty to be ex- 
tended, to waggon-horses, in order to improve thdr 
robustness and strength* Condamine' mentions^ 
that at Cuenca in South America they have bull* 
races ; this would afford a precedent for races of 
waggon-horses. 

Horse-racing increases the spirit of gambling, af- 
fecting the lowest as well as the highest orders of 
society. I have been informed, that, since, the 
establishment of diis sport near a town in Merioneth* 
shire, the morals of the middSng and inferior peo* 
pie have been sensibly d^raved. To these classes 

■ Voyage i rB^Dateor, p. 85, Vum .£ifit« Tbey htve lAis 
4Hidic hontt in thisplace. P. 87. 
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of ciii^ens the erils attendbg this amusematit are 
many : the gleanings of their industry are spent, the 
anticipations of thdr credit are frequently forfeit* 
ed, their time is loit, their habits of industry im- 
paired, and want and dishonour follow as inevitable 
consequences.'—This sport is not less injurious[to the 
higher order8.-^There is gambling in the field, and 
gambling in the club-room ; for the races of the day 
are succeeded by cards and dice at night. With 
these all kinds of profligacy are confederated in the 
strictest intimacy. Consider also the immense sums, 
that such muldtudes of grootns and running horses 
cost the nation : the money and men employed la 
this wretched dissipation in England would rtiise 
and appoint many regiments of cavalry. The evils 
of horse-racing have not. escaped government, as a 
law was passed in the thirteenth of Georire the Se* 
cond^, to prevent the multiplicity of horse-races. 
By this It is enacted, that no plate or match under 
fifty pounds value shall 5e run for, under a penalty^ 
pf two hundred . pounds by each proprietor of a 
borse running for such prohibited plate or matdu 
and of one*hundred pounds by the person who shall 
ad;rerti8e the plate. Such is the conduct of go- 
vernments, who perpetually counteract their own 
yi^aiures,— bounties on importation, and bounties 
on exportation, — ^plates to promote a spindling breed 

* / ' ' ^BlackBtocie*s Comment, vol. A, p. 173. 
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of horses^ whkh have impaired the vAnHoBiaai cat' 
valry of ibe staler that is, premiums to promote 
horse-raciogt and again petatdes to restraiB it. 

;^>ons should not bb eapenxke. At Athens tbe- 
f«MivitiaG vae niost miaous in this reqieet, both tu 
the parses of private individualsa and to the bk- 
diequer of the srate*. That raea diould wieh to di- 
stieguish themselves 19 a democracy by aay popular 
proceedingsy evra tor the injury of their fortwws, is 
easily understood. But that they should »hausc 
the funds of the aationJ strength tot such purposes 
evincetj that the state was not m the keeping of the 
^ri6«8t. Many oE their theauical exhibitions as an- 
cieMly sK Rane'. as formo-ly ia England', and as 

<Hiia pMiion for hMie-radng ateau tb tiave been dcrired 
ftoBt Prance. _ It w taU, that Hagli, knng of _Fraccei weat 
nwir Tuuuog bwWs to Atbdftan. W. of Malitubar7,Ub. a, 
c, 6. Just, at the tinw tbat Unglifch bones wcra iii- hi^ request, 
cgitbe coatinent, and were prt^ibked from beiog eaported a* 
ineicbaDdise. Wilkin», Leg. Saxoo. p. 52. ITiey were aold 
cecoiduig to Rjrtiwr, Vhet. t. 1, p. T46, at 3O0l'. ai oat 
maaef. Tetb^Kcompaci beMRen ttw king's- CMnmauooen- 
■pd dwie oi Witks, badeauarM^s, ibt. o£ CoBuneitr, nl. 1. 
jwar 977 , a bow wM (a(nl4t30^*l><U>i>g'r « 40^ af «» ■wxy*. 
and five time* more than an oi„ 

'DeiiMXth. »dw. Midiam, p..605. 

' T!>L- l-udi'laiirii;.! were in«tltuted under Tarquinius Super- 
bit- , to dp(>recatp U>p m*Bnial goi», when- a plague hsd' latac t t^ 
ibr pn-gmmt wuinvn. Liiri«9,.lib.3^c 22^ 

• 111 ihc t.ighi)i eiuliiry, wbea fiun were estaUiihed in Eu- 
n>|H-, jng^lcn, mununers, and minitteli, OeqiWBMd diem. 
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at pveaoit jn Spaiiif were rdigioofi cereiuonies ' ; and 
tome of diese waie so expenfitveiy destracttve, that 
Demostboies* says, the feativals of M^ierva and 
Bacxhus cost greater sums of money, and empbyed 
a greater multitude of persons^ than any fleet ^ver 
&t«d out by die Athenians^ Yet that orator, though 
consdoilsoPhis own eloquence^ and of the exhausted 
state of the. treasury^ and of the danger of the com« 
monwnlth fiom Philip's aaibki(»> and power, diured 
no more suggest, that the funds appointed for thesd 
religious pageants should be applied to administer to 
the public safety, than the English mmistry dare pro« 
pose, that a portion of the revenues of the religioua 
establishment in Britain should be applied to relieve 
thecadgendesof the state on the death of tfaeprtif 
sent incumbents. Democtbenes knew, that Apcl» , 
lodoms had been accused ^ because he had pre- 

and drew ftota the clergy their congregdtioDs. The ckrgy on 
dih becanse acton, and turned legendi into dtnmis called my4 
tteriet. Warton's History of Englisti Poetry, vol. fi, p^.aQT* 
Feria is the Spaniib for church festivals, hcuce our word fair^ 
TowDsend'a Travels, vol. Ij p. 276. 

'Townsend mentions having seen one in Valencia at tho 
theatre. The company he represents as genteel, aiifl ilie actors 
as by po means oonteooptible: Tl)ey ouacted the Deluge^ in 
which the Devil was a principal performer 2 and after the my v 
stery the DevU danced a faudango with Noali*s daughter. Tniveli* 
voL a« p. 338. 
, * Philip, prima, p. 52, Olyntlu secunda, p. 3$. 

* Adv, Neaeram, p. 861. 
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v^led on the people, when tfaeir.fbragn 
were in imminent peril, to apply die unappropriated 
pevenues rather to the war, than to the theatre ;-^ 
and what minister, or what Briton, will ever fecget 
the parliamentary events of 1 807 ? 

Sports should^also be held at a fit time. Jn alinoet 
every part of Europe theatrical sports offend against 
this principle, and in none more than in England* 
In this respect we are certainly growing worse. So 
late as Colly Gibber's ' management, plays began at 
four ; and it was not unusual for the ladies in 
summer to take a drive in Hyde Park after the eiw 
tertainment.' These are all the cautionary chsemi^ 
tions^ that I shall make with regard to popular 
amusements. Let me, before I conclude, poioC 
oat some of the most deserving. ^ 

For capital cities I pla:e dramatic ezhibitfons 
among the best. Seneca' however treats theatres as 
rq>robate places. I perceive no reason why they 
should be so ; any more than that they should oc- 
casion civil commotions and faction^ in the state, 
which they did in Rome and Constantinople* I do 

'iDfe^e.5. 

* Epist. 7. Yet the vestal viigins had seats at the theatre. 
TadtiUi lib. 4, c. 10. Henry the Second of Fbiiee«Bid» that to 
pve to players was to tacnfioe to the Deril. Meieray, year 
1 1 SI . John Stylet and Doctor Wlthenpoon, two of the wth> 
dem loo^-fufieriDg tribe, are nt course great eoeiiues to dik 
Ibetfre. 
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nor believe, that the th^trc corrupts the people ; 
but that the people, or the government, corruptt 
the theatre. Even' Rousseau', who has shown a 
moderate portion of philosophy in his letter to 
d*Alembert, admits their utility in great towns*-*-4 
go.futther, and an^ persuaded with Clatendpn* and 
Helvetius', that^ under prudent inanagement, they 
might essenlialiy subserve the happiness and the mo- 
rality of the p«6ple«-*-^Tet I do not mean to ^peak 
so rapturously assome^ who hayesaid, that theatri- 
cal exhibitions, when heard in yduth, counteract 
'the most violent desii'es of man*s nature through all 
periods of life. Nor would I depend on what is re- 
ported concerning Dionysius, and Alexander of 
Pherse^ ; that the first- ttsleflted oh seemg a drama, 
and that the other Jijrept at the scenic vniseries of 
Priam* — I believe die. operation of tragecfies is con* 
^erabK% \vithput. adopting t|ie transports of Plato, 
or countenancing, their imputed influence on such 
sanguinary monsters a^ the t^rran^ of Rome an^ 
Syracuse. , . . , 

^ ^ » MdLii^ge^, t 2j p..333. •Tn«ti* 

' De r Homme, note on c. 10. 

'^'Alexander, tyrant of Phetw/who commttled emf vtor 
lenoe, snd wfio eonfleerated the Bp«sr Mnth wbidi he alew his 
uncle; li^ tile liieatre on Mding die Troadss of Eajripidci^ 
lett tlH^people abould otofrre bim to freep. ' PltilBrch, Peh- 
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The story,* tbe characters, the ntuaticu» die 
SBntunentSy and the <Atastrophe of the drama may aU 
be made highly iiislruct|v.e» Dramatic nrhihifiiMs 
Jiave so polrerfol an effiaet ob the humaa miad^ that 
oil governments have ninshed to stAject them to dieir 
tyranny, and many have socce^ded in it : and die 
pleasure they inipart is so great, dat all fanarics, 
methodBstS) anabaptiSl8i» quakers, &:c«, prohibtt their 
ioUowers firom partidptting in theou Thus in talk- 
ing of fiitUrity^ they neglect the present ; and in 
diead of misery, they embrsce wretchecbms^ 

It is the disease ei this after «^rld to think too 
much of death. How differendy diqx)sed were the 
Thracians, ^ho lamented a child bom, and rejoiced 
that ^ man died ! Of whom A|chiss wrote: 



Wfell in your grief and gtaAielisre e&j^ieMTdi 
That life b kbonr^ sndihBt amb b ML 

In Barbary also the fofierald ire not slow ahd so- 
lemn as in Christendottt, ^y 6 Shaw'; they proceed 
briskly, ^ngmg some vetses of the Koran. .Their 
absolute subifiission to the will of God does not ad- 
mit them tp regret the loss of their relations. Let 
us grieve dteently according to tthr feelings ; but 



. ^ Tfsvolt^ p. 219* Hirsd loattraertiire oonunsn aQ over ths 
iWorld^ The Cariaoft se«n to ttave besa eapait at Uiii piao- 
lice : get Sbaw*a Travails p« a4d : an4 t|ie fntAcm among ths 
Hottiaiii, to*: SQkMrpnMbiteclaair hired moonier. Flataidi^ 
80I0D. So does Plato, De Le^b. lib. 13^ p. 994. 
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why should we nourish sorrow by artifice ? Yet such 
is the policy of our institutions ; for our festivals are 
cheerless, their purpose disconsolate, and the peo- 
ple who celebrate them assemble amidst dead bodies, 
charnel-houses, death's heads, and mournful ditties. 
It is true, that Lycurgus had the dead buried near 
the temples : yet it was not to terrify the living, but, 
saysT Plutarch*, that, by being accustomed to see from 
infency such scenes, people might have no dread of 
death. It is true also, thatjn Egypt*, toward the con- 
clusion of every entertainment, a small coffin, having 
the effigy of death on it, was carried round to the 
guests : not . however with any intention to dash 
their mirth, not to frighten away their joys : the 
servant who bore this Qiemorial of mortality, as he 
presented it to each, said: '* Regard this; after 
death you shall resemble it, drink then and be 
.happy/* To which purpose was the epitaph on 
the tomb of Sardanapalus : ^^ I built Anchialus, and 
Tarsus in one day : as for thee, O traveller, eat, 
drink, and play, for all other things do not deserve 
this'," meaning clapping the hands. A festival: 
should promote the cheerfulness of man^ nor do I 
know any public exhibition more likely to amuse 
and instruct, than the theatre^ when properly con* 
ducted. 

* Ljrcurguj. • Herodotof, lib. 2, c. 78. 

' Anian. Ezped. Alexand. lib. 2^ c. 5. 
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How far the stage should be independent^ or sulv 
ject to the law^ is not easily answered ; but certainly, 
if it were controlled by a licenser, it's salutary pur- 
poses would in a great measure disappear ; for it 
would render the drama a mere engine in the hand 
of the reigning minister, as was the case in En- 
gland, when the exhibition of Brooke's Gustavus 
Vasa was prohibited, because it breathed generous* 
sentiments of liberty. Still however the press was 
opexi, — the authpr appealed to the people by print- 
Ihg ancipi^ishihg' his .performance, and their appro- 
bation made him richer by one thousand pounds '; ' 

Theatii^ should notJ)e supported by^ovemment 
Either wholly or in part*.' Perhaps they should 
rather contribute to certain charitable institutions, as 
do other public entertainments ; which circumstance 
in a particular, instance gave an opportunity to the 
late Waker Blake Kirwan, that most eloquent of 
all preachers, to say to his audience, " You have 
turned the stream of sensibility through the temple 
of pleasure." 

With regard to domestic amusements, as card-« 

* Victor*s Hist, of the Stage, vol. 1 , p. 5. 

* As at Paris^ and in all tb^ capital cities^ where a court re« 
tides, J believe in Europe. At Athens the theatres were fre- 
quently opened gratis. Theophrastus d^ Fmportunitate. The 
common price of admi^^ion was two oboli. Demosthenes de 
CoioDa^ p. 477. « . 
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playing, chess, and the like, though I have no taste 
for them ^ myself, I can perceive no impropriety in 
them, if the stakes be so small that they are no ob- 
ject, and if the players are not irritated by their losses. 
Some would banish them from society, because they 
are trivial ; suppose them so, will not these morose 
sages allow, that they are at least meafes of check- 
ing scandal and gossipping ? — ^They relieve many 
from the irksomeness of themselves, and, until con- 
versation is improved, I believe more would be lost 
than gained, by excluding these sm^ll helps from 
society. 

As to country sports, they are various, and a 
Iktle attention would make them doubly beneficial 
to the state. The athletic sports should have re« 
gard to military purposes. In this respect the an- 
cients were in a great measure deficient *, and the 
modems have entirely failed. On festivals, there 
should be an array of the people, when various ex- 
ercises should be^xhibited, as marching with arms 

■ It was for this reason, that wrestling and boxk^ were de- 
8t>ised by Alexander and PiulopoRmen. See their lives bj Plu- 
tarch. Plato condenans such wrestling as that of Anteus and 
Cercyon, and such boKing as that between Epeusand Ainycus, 
as idle contention, — having no relerence to war^ and unworthy 
of ^ny remark. De Leglb. lib 7# P* 884. The foot-races in 
Crete were not so, and tliey deserved praise. De Legib lib. 1, 
p. Jog. They had little occasi6n for cavalry in this island. De Le- 
gib. lib. 8, p. 909. 
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and baggage a certain space, shooting at a mark, 
&c. ; and he who excelled, should be rewarded by 
being promoted to superior rank.* 

The ancients however had their pyrrhic dance^ 
which it is said was first introduced by Minos ', to 
accustom the youth to labour. It was a strong mili- 
tary movement in panoply. — Such is customary 
among the Indians. They have two sorts ; the calu- 
met dance % which includes two persons ; and an- 
other emphatically called the war dance', which is 
performed by the whole company. — ^The males and 
females of Jeune Lorette, which j:he remains of the 
Hurons inhabit, repeatedly perform their several 
dances, which describe their manner of going to 
war, of watching to ensnare the enemy, and of re- 
turning with the raptives tney have surprised. These 
resemble the armed sports of the Curetes, and those 
of the Dioscuri at Lacedaemon^ which Plato^ has 
distinguished ; and these I think, as far as such 
practices are reconcileable to our habits, are not un- 
worthy of adoption. 

' Nicolas Damascenosy p. S6B. Plato gives an aoconot of 
the motions, of which it consisted. De Legib. lib. J, p. 9^. 

• Herioc*8 Travels in Canada, p. 479. 

' Ibid. p. 476. He adds, « Withoat the intervention of the 
^nce, no public or private uansaction of moment can take 
•fleet." p. 475. 

* De Legtb. lib. 7, p. 885. Thej cbnsbted of danctng and 
fansiCy as may be seen by yAoX precedes and £dlows. 
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Nor can I refrain from mentioning other customs 
among the ancients. At Ajthens, on the panathe- 
naean festivals *, portions of Homer were recited, to 
inflame the patriotism of the people : and at Lace* 
daemon*, on their days of fesdvity, the old, the 
young, and the middlcraged recited their determi- 
nadon to preserve their liberty, while the choir of 
children promised, that they, \vhen they attained 
manhood, would rival the glory of their fathers. 

Dancing and music are suited to festivals, and 
they were^used by the Jews in their religious cere^ 
monies. — ^ The Lord's name was to be praised in 
the dance i*^ '^ He is to be praised with the dmbrel 
and dance/' They are now however prohibited 
by many sects on all fesdval days, and by some on 
all days whatever. Yet every people, not melan- 
choly mad» have enjoyed these amusements. The 
Athenians^ after seed-time and harvest, had extem- 
poraneous songs, — the boys and girls formed the 
chorus ; and it was also customary for the inhabitants 
of different villages in Atdca to meet and celebraute 
amiiar occadon8% at which they had figured dances 

* Lycorgos adv.'Leocrat. p. l6l. H. S. Orat Yet 

* De Repob, Lacon. p. 679. The verses are qauted by Pin- 
tarch, in his Life of Ljcurgus. The triple choir is adopted by 
Plato: De Legib. lib. 2, p. 7g4 : bat not xeferred to the Laoo* 
dcmonian institutions. 

'Maximos Tyrius, Dissert 21, p. 240. 
^I4b.4, c. 15, Mlux. 
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called tricotne and tetracome. Were these anfol ? 
Better so to sin, than piously to keep vigil with the 
midnight lamp. At such periods the youth of both 
sexes associate anc<»istrained, their affections are 
conciliated, and thus a nearer intercourse promotes 
the inseparable union of both*. Such assemblies 
are peculiarly suited to provincial towns, which are 
in a great measure precluded from the amusements 
both of the country and the cafHtal. 

I now conclude the first part of my plan for the 
Government of Nations. The temper, whi<^ this 
work will excite towards me, I antidj^. :e ; nor do I 
expect, that I shall be favourably heard. I make 
this observation, not for the purpose of bewailing 
my &te^ or of moving the reader's compasskm for 
a suffering martyr. I say so merely to evince, that 
I am not ignorant of the ^sposidon of the times, 
or of the state of society. Two incidents however 
have lately occurred, which afford some consolation 
amidst the universal sycophancy or apathy, that 
pervades all orders of men : 1 mean the indignant 
remonstrance of the city of London to the ignorant 
and insulting answer of the ministry to their petition', 
and the parliamentary inquiry conceminig military 
abuses: these prove, that, though the hand of 

' I'hro speaks to the same effect, de Legib. lib. 6, p. 863. 
* i krow Dotbint ore in**; Iting. except the ,)roc1aniatiaiis of 
Jatnes^ caationing liie comoions not to speak ol state affiurs. 
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death presses the land, the vital principles of liberty 
and honesty are not extinguished. 

That I shall be slandered and misinterpreted, 
why should I doubt ? when I prefer a state, in 
which the executive power should not be master, 
but minister ; and when I think, that a common^ 
wealth may be framed, without any miraculous as- 
sistance, more conducive to good government, than 
any monarchy, by any management, that ever ex- 
isted, or that can exist, is capable of effecting. I 
am prepared to be called by all those senseless epi- 
thets, which lage and ignorance suggest, and the 
last in the climax of abuse,— atheist. To believe 
in God, and to believe in a commonwealth, have 
been long held incompatible, if ^ryden spoke the 
political creed of his countrymen : 

Well monarchy may own reIigion*s name. 
But states are atheists in their very frame. 

, First Satire on the Dutch, 

I have imagined things even still more offensive : 
— I have proved, that it would be wise to divert the 
religious belief of mankind from fables to facts, 
and from frights to philosophy. In fine, L have 
taken arms against a host of errours, and against 
the chief, Superstition,— that enormous monster, 
whose he^d reaches to Heaven, while her feet rest 
on the abyss. 

TH£ END. 
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